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INTRODUCTION 


GREAT  controversy  has  long  been  waged 


over  the  opium  trade  from  India  to  China. 
Of  late,  so  far  as  the  Press  and  Parliament  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  practically  in  abeyance.  Men 
once  listened  to — Earl  Shaftesbury,  John  Bright, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Dr.  Temple,  Sir  Joseph  W. 
Pease,  and  others — have  passed  away ; whilst  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium 
were  admirably  adapted  to  stay  further  unrest  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^ 
explains  that  “the  agitation  against  the  drug  was 
laid  for  a further  term  of  years  by  the  Royal 
Commission.”  If  so,  the  term  is  probably  a short 
one,  and  nearly  over.  In  truth,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  are  only  impressive  so  long  as  they 
are  not  examined  and  understood.  When  studied, 
they  will  be  found  to  lessen  the  credit  usually 
attaching  to  such  semi-judicial  inquiries,  and  to 
reflect  on  the  impartiality  of  British  tribunals 
appointed  for  temporary  purposes. 

The  Commission  was  indeed  effective  for  allaying 
the  agitation,  largely  because  it  synchronised  with  a 
change  in  the  thought  of  the  day  much  more 
important  and  difficult  to  grapple  with  than  the 
inquiry  itself.  A recrudescence  of  materialism  in 
the  national  life  threw  ethical  considerations  for  a 
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time  into  the  background.  Ideals  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity  have  not  prospered.  War  has 
cast  its  deadly  shadow  over  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  selfishness,  if  only  on  a sufficiently  large  scale, 
has  been  greatly  exalted.  The  victory  for  the 
moment  has  rested  with  the  forces  of  organised 
wealth.  These  causes  have  all  favoured  non- 
interference in  an  exceptionally  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce,  carried  on  with  all  the  prestige  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Chinese  obtain  the  smoke 
they  love,  the  Indian  Treasury  obtains  the  revenue 
it  needs : why  should  any  one  meddle  ? 

And  yet,  passive  or  active,  the  controversy 
remains,  and  will  remain,  so  long  as  any  trade 
injurious  to  the  morale  of  one  nation  is  pushed  by 
another  for  its  own  profit, — so  long  as  either  the 
Confucian  or  the  more  absolute  Christian  rendering 
of  the  Golden  Rule  has  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men.  The  signs  of  the  times  suggest  that  the 
world  is  getting  through  the  trough  of  its  recent 
moral  depression, — that  truer  notes  than  those  of 
armed  force  and  material  gain  are  already  asserting 
themselves  amongst  the  nations.  A readjustment  of 
relations  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  peoples 
is  becoming  necessary.  The  opium  question,  however 
skilfully  it  may  be  kept  in  the  background,  accounts 
for  much  of  the  weakness  of  England  in  the  esteem 
of  China ; whilst  it  represents  a distinct  divergence 
of  policy  between  this  country  and  its  new  ally, 
Japan.  On  these  broad  grounds  alone  the  problem 
should  be  faced  fairly  and  frankly.  It  is  only  a 
hackneyed  question  to  those  to  whom  it  is  un- 
welcome, whose  fears  are  stronger  than  their  hopes. 
Its  past  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  with  satis- 
faction by  any  school  of  Englishmen.  Lord 
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Brassey,  presiding  over  the  Royal  Commission 
before  it  had  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  India,  said,  “We  may  take  it  that 
we  all  regard  that  policy  of  the  past  with  great 
regret.”  The  sword  has  been  resorted  to  again 
and  again  without  any  cleaning  of  our  escutcheon  ; 
it  is  time  to  try  methods  that  will  lift  our  relation- 
ship with  China  on  to  a higher  plane,  promising 
better  results. 

The  complications  time  has  brought  constitute  in 
themselves  formidable  entrenchments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  traffic  as  now  carried  on.  The  span 
of  human  life  is  short,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
and  length  of  modern  blue-books.  This  essay  is 
written  to  assist  those  who  desire  to  forward  mutual 
helpfulness  amongst  the  nations,  and  to  have  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  opium  question,  which  has  played, 
and  may  yet  play,  no  unimportant  part  in  our 
history. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  thoughtful  contestants  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  may  agree.  The  final 
issue  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  history 
and  of  the  experiences  of  human  life,  more  especially 
in  China.  Charges  of  exaggeration  are  easy  to 
make,  and  are  not  confined  to  either  party.  There 
is  a disposition  in  some  quarters  to  evade  the 
responsibilities  of  inquiring  into  the  facts,  by  quietly 
accepting  as  true  sweeping  charges  of  exaggeration 
against  the  opponents  of  the  opium  traffic,  and 
against  them  only.  It  is  human  to  err  in  this 
controversy  as  in  any  other ; but  any  one  who  would 
bow  the  opium  question  out  of  court  on  the  score 
of  this  infirmity  on  one  side  only,  must  be  blind  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice,  or,  more  probably,  have 
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neglected  altogether  to  search  into  the  evidence  for 
himself. 

Many  pamphlets  and  treatises  have  been  written 
upon  it,  some  by  writers  of  great  ability  and  know- 
ledge, but  they  are  difficult  to  come  at  now,  and 
history  moves  persistently  forward.  The  endeavour 
of  the  writer  has  been  to  sketch  briefly  the  course 
of  the  opium  trade  in  the  past,  with  as  little 
contentious  matter  as  possible ; to  analyse  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  Report, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Indo-Chinese  trade 
and  the  Chinese  opium  habit  only ; and  to  cite 
some  of  the  most  important  evidence  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world  on  the  larger  issues  of  the 
question  since  the  publication  of  the  Commission’s 
Report. 

It  is  impossible  specifically  to  acknowledge 
indebtedness,  direct  and  indirect,  to  all  previous 
writers  and  authorities ; but  the  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  give  references  wherever  practicable,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  a position  to  con- 
sult at  first  hand  the  original  sources  of  information. 

In  dealing  with  the  Royal  Commission,  the  writer 
has  made  use  of  some  of  his  criticisms  and  analyses 
published  at  the  time  in  The  Opium  Habit  in  the 
East,  and  elsewhere. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


HE  author  is  indebted  to  the  writers  of  the 


numerous  reviews  of  this  book,  which  have 
appeared  from  many  different  standpoints.  A 
second  edition  offers  an  opportunity  to  add  a brief 
resume  of  some  recent  facts  of  special  importance. 

The  Indian  opium  revenue  for  1904-5,  estimated  at 
£2,947,700,  reached  the  sum  of  £4,069,100.  The 
official  “ explanatory  statement  ” suggests  that  “ it  is 
unsafe  to  reckon  on  a continuance  of  the  exceptional 
prices  realised  during  the  past  two  years.” 

Legislation  against  opium  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia,  as 
follows : — 

An  Act  of  Congress  revising  the  tariff  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  (3rd  March  1905)  provides  (Clause 
80)  that  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  opium,  or  to  limit  its  sale,  or 
to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  be  required 
for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
sale  and  use  of  the  drug.  After  ist  March  1908, 
the  importation  of  opium  in  any  form,  except  by 
the  Government,  and  for  medicinal  purposes  only, 
shall  cease.  The  revenue  from  opium  was  $350,000 
at  the  passing  of  the  Act.  This  prohibition  policy 
follows  from  the  report  of  a Commission  appointed 
in  1903  “to  visit  the  various  countries  of  the  Orient, 
and  study  the  methods  adopted  for  the  suppressing 
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of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  smoking  and  eating  of 
opium  ” The  Commission  consisted  of  the  chief  of  the 
Public  Health  Bureau,  a prominent  Filipino  physician, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Islands. 
The  members  “started  from  varyingview  points,”  but 
after  five  months’  travelling  and  investigation  came 
to  unanimous  conclusions.  The  report  is  condensed, 
comprehensive,  catholic.  It  says:  “The  Japanese 
fear  opium  as  we  fear  the  cobra  or  the  rattlesnake, 
and  they  despise  its  victims.  . . . China’s  curse  has 
been  Japan’s  warning.  A non-Christian  country  is 
the  only  country  visited  where  the  opium  question  is 
dealt  with  in  its  purely  moral  and  social  aspect.” 

Of  China  it  is  said  : “ From  an  economical  point 
of  view,  it  appears  that  the  opium  habit  is  far  and 
away  the  greatest  hindrance  existing  to  the  industrial 
productiveness  of  Chinese  labour.”  The  American 
treaty  obligation  to  carry  no  opium  into  China  is 
endorsed  with  the  remark,  that  the  use  of  the  drug 
“ is  an  evil  for  which  no  financial  gain  can  com- 
pensate, and  which  America  will  not  allow  her 
citizens  to  encourage  even  passively.” 

Turning  to  South  Africa:  on  the  6th  September  1905, 
Sir  George  Farrar  moved  the  adjournmentof  the  Legis- 
lative Council  at  Pretoria,  to  call  attention  to  “ the 
enormous  quantity  of  opium  ” finding  its  way  into  the 
Transvaal.  He  urged  that  “measures  should  be  taken 
for  the  immediate  stopping  of  thetrafific.”  Twochemists 
on  the  Rand  were  said  to  have  imported  two  tons  of 
opium  during  August  for  smoking  purposes.  On  6th 
October  an  ordinance  was  issued,  restricting  the  im- 
portation of  opium  to  registered  chemists  only,  accord- 
ing to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  permits  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor — under  a penalty  not  exceeding 
;^500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
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Any  person  in  possession  of  any  such  substance 
. . . except  for  medicinal  purposes,  unless  under  a 
permit,  is  liable  to  similar  penalties.  Stringent  rights 
of  search  are  given  to  police  constables  under  certain 
circumstances,  without  even  the  necessity  of  a written 
authority. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  conclusive  reply  to 
apologists  for  the  spread  of  opium  in  China,  than  this 
peremptory  rising  up  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  Rand 
against  the  use  of  opium  by  their  Chinese  coolies. 

The  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  gone 
further  than  the  Transvaal.  From  the  ist  January 
1906,  the  import  of  opium  into  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  absolutely  prohibited,  except  for  medical 
purposes,  and  under  stringent  conditions. 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  the  opium  vice 
had  much  to  do  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
native  race  in  Queensland;  now  alarm  has  been 
caused  by  the  foothold  the  drug  has  obtained  in  the 
slums  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  In  May  last,  the 
Chinese  merchants  of  New  South  Wales  agreed  to 
abandon  the  trade,  and  not  only  to  forego  all  its 
profits,  but  to  subscribe  funds  for  the  cure  of  the 
opium  victims.  Similar  gatherings  of  Chinese  were 
held  at  Melbourne  and  Brisbane.  Several  of  the 
States  are  supporting  the  action  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  drastic  provisions  against  the  retail  sale. 
The  total  loss  of  revenue  is  estimated  at  ^^ioo,ooo. 

From  China  come  warnings  to  Great  Britain  not 
to  champion  the  opium  traffic  much  longer.  The 
following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Chma  Times, 
January  16,  1906  : — 

The  Proposed  Opium  Monopoly 

The  Viceroys  of  Chihli,  Liang-Kiang,  Liang-Kuang,  and 
Liang-Nu,  have  jointly  telegraphed  to  the  Waiwupu  (China 
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Foreign  Office),  requesting  the  Board  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  British  Minister  in  Peking,  with  regard  to  the 
scheme  for  the  adoption  of  an  Opium  Monopoly  in  the 
provinces  of  China,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  importa- 
tion of  Indian  opium,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  limit  the  production  of  home-grown  opium, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  opium-smoking  evil  in  China 
by  gradual  steps.  The  Viceroys  state  that  China  can  never 
become  strong,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Powers  of  the  world,  unless  she  can  get  rid  of  the  habit  of 
opium  smoking  by  her  subjects,  about  one  quarter  of  whom 
have  been  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  look  half-dead.  Their 
Excellencies  add,  that,  by  adopting  the  Japanese  methods  in 
Formosa,  China  can  be  saved  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty 
years.  As  Great  Britain  is  the  friend  of  China,  she  will  surely 
be  glad  to  assist  the  Chinese  Government  to  stamp  out  the 
evil.  The  Board  replied  that  it  would  do  as  suggested. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  acknowledged  experts  in 
combination,  have  introduced  the  boycott  as  a weapon 
of  offence  and  defence  against  the  West.  According 
to  the  Press  Association,  they  are  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  boycott  so  far,  and  the  newspapers  have 
advocated  its  use  against  Indian  opium.  In  any  case 
it  is  not  questioned  that  the  movement  of  “ China 
for  the  Chinese,”  foretold  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  has 
grown  vastly  stronger  since  the  close  of  Japan’s 
victory  over  Russia.  The  enrolling  of  a new  army 
modelled  on  Japanese  lines  is  proceeding  apace, 
and  in  that  army  no  opium  smoker  is  accepted 
{The  Tiines,  ist  January  1906).  It  seems  probable 
that  timely  action  alone  can  save  this  country  from 
the  humiliation  of  being  virtually  compelled  to  dis- 
continue a demoralising  trade,  at  the  instance  of 
non-Christian  powers. 

J.  R. 
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PART  I:  HISTORY 

CHAPTER  I 
EARLY  COMMERCE 

HE  main  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  rela- 


tions between  Great  Britain  and  China  are 
undisputed.  Controversies  mainly  turn  on  the  relative 
degrees  of  blame  attaching  to  one  party  or  the  other. 

Great  mistakes  have  been  made  by  both  sides, 
with  immediate  results  painful  to  look  into,  with 
far-reaching  consequences  that  deserve  more  thought 
than  they  have  yet  received.  As  diplomatists  cease 
to  be  themselves  judges  and  juries,  with  executioners 
at  call,  such  mistakes  must  become  well-nigh  im- 
possible in  the  future.  Every  honest  effort  to  put 
ourselves  in  thought  in  the  place  of  those  with  whom 
we  are,  or  have  been,  at  variance,  is  in  itself  a step 
forward  to  better  understandings. 

The  common  idea,  that  China  has  always  met 
Western  approaches  with  churlish  aloofness  and 
childish  arrogance,  is  not  borne  out  by  history ; and 
without  the  historic  key  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  her  procedure.  Prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  a considerable  trade  existed  between 
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China  and  the  Roman  Empire.^  The  Turks,  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Jews  followed.  Nestorian  monks  carried 
silkworms’  eggs  to  Constantinople.  The  latest,  and 
one  of  the  most  impartial  of  the  historians  of  the 
East,  Captain  Brinkley,  says : “ Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
towards  foreign  trade  and  foreign  religions  was  re- 
markably liberal,  and  even  hospitable.  There  was 
no  closing  of  ports,  no  persecution  of  converts  to 
alien  faiths,  no  law  against  the  preaching  or  propa- 
gandism  of  strange  creeds.”  The  long  tarriance  of 
Marco  Polo  and  his  father  in  China,  the  appointment 
of  the  former  to  be  Governor  of  Yangchou,  and  his 
employment  in  various  capacities,  illustrate  this  view. 
When  enterprise  passed  from  individual  adventurers 
to  companies,  troubles  began  to  show  themselves. 
Western  faith  and  civilisation  too  often  forget  that 
they  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  many  of 
their  pioneer  representatives.  The  Portuguese,  in 
return  for  a kindly  welcome  by  the  Chinese  (whose 
“ good  order,  industry,  manners,  and  love  of  justice,” 
one  of  their  leaders,  Mendez  Pinto,  duly  commended), 
developed  into  lawless  desperadoes  and  irresponsible 
conquerors.  Sir  John  Davis,  Governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
wrote  in  1845:  “Their  early  conduct  was  not  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  Chinese  with  any  favourable 
idea  of  Europeans ; and  when  in  course  of  time  they 
came  to  be  competitors  with  the  Dutch  and  English, 
the  contest  of  mercantile  avarice  tended  to  place 
them  all  in  a still  worse  point  of  view.”  Dr. 
Wells  Williams  confirms  this  with  the  remark,  “ These 
characteristics  of  avarice,  lawlessness,  and  power  have 
been  the  leading  traits  in  the  Chinese  estimate  of 
foreigners  from  their  first  acquaintance  with  them, 

^ Brinkley,  x.  135  et  seq. 
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and  the  latter  have  done  little  to  effectually  disabuse 
Orientals  upon  these  points.”  ^ The  Spanish  con- 
querors of  the  Philippines  twice  resorted  to  set 
massacres  of  the  Chinese  in  those  islands.^  Their 
coolies  returned  home  only  to  fan  flames  of  discord 
against  the  foreigner.  The  Dutch  at  Macao  forced 
the  Chinese  to  labour  for  them,  with  great  severity. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  China,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years. 

The  tone  of  the  first  official  utterance  of  England 
to  China  might  well  have  been  had  in  remembrance 
by  after  diplomatists ; Queen  Elizabeth,  addressing 
the  Emperor,  announced  that  “ by  intercourse  and 
traffic,  no  loss,  but  rather  most  exceeding  benefits, 
will  redound  to  the  princes  and  subjects  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  thus  help  and  enrich  one  another  ” ; 
so  she  sped  her  mariners,  “ for  the  greater  increase 
of  mutual  love  and  commerce.”  ^ Alas,  the  bearers 
of  this  greeting  were  shipwrecked,  and  the  Emperor 
never  received  the  letter  of  the  great  Queen.  When 
the  first  English  squadron  arrived  off  Macao  in  1637, 
the  Portuguese  explained  to  the  Chinese  that  the 
new-comers  were  “ rogues,  thieves,  and  beggars.”  ^ 
The  Chinese  attacked  the  strangers,  who  answered 
with  a bombardment,  and  the  demolition  of  “ what 
they  could.”  It  has  been  said  that  in  every  phase 
of  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  the  Chinese  show 
well  by  the  side  of  the  Macao  Portuguese.  This 
is  not  saying  much,  as  the  record  of  the  latter  could 
not  well  be  worse.  Foreign  trade  and  merchandise 
were  too  far  beneath  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the 
Celestial  Government  to  merit  its  direct  attentions. 

^ The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

2 Brinkley,  x.  178.  3 Martin,  p.  2.  ^ Brinkley,  x.  188. 
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Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  appointed  the 
Hong  merchants  to  act  as  a medium  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  strange  traffickers,  who  came  unsought 
to  their  shores.  The  Hong  were  a syndicate  of 
native  merchants,  who,  in  return  for  a monopoly  of 
foreign  trade,  stood  security  for  the  customs’  duties 
and  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  over-sea 
commerce  of  China. 

As  the  century  progressed,  and  the  wars  of  Europe 
extended  to  Eastern  seas,  the  perplexities  and  annoy- 
ances of  the  Chinese  grew  fast.  It  would  have  taxed 
the  best  Western  jurists  to  uphold  strict  neutrality 
over  warships  preying  upon  the  merchantmen  of 
different  flags  in  far-off  seas.  Might  was  right,  and 
the  Chinese  description  of  the  foreigners  as  “ fierce 
and  barbarous,”  had  much  to  justify  it.  The  British 
embassies  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney  in  1792,  of 
Lord  Amherst  in  1816,  though  undoubtedly  intended 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos,  were  in  vain. 
China  skilfully  received  the  first  as  from  one  of  its 
tributary  States.  The  frigate  Alceste'^  did  not  re- 
trieve the  position  by  firing  on  a flotilla  and  bom- 
barding forts.  Mistrust  grew,  and  the  estrangement 
widened.  The  whole  of  this  narrative  of  the  rela- 
tions of  East  and  West  reads  like  a history  of 
human  error.  A change  for  the  worse  came  over 
China  in  its  attitude  towards  foreigners.  The  rulers 
of  this  ancient  and  self-contained  civilisation  hardened 
themselves  in  their  pride,  isolation,  and  subtlety. 
Their  Western  visitors,  more  eager  for  gold  than 
honour,  returned  the  contempt  with  interest,  and 
over  and  over  again  took  the  law  ruthlessly  into 
their  own  mailed  fists. 

All  travellers  bear  witness  to  the  hospitable  dis- 
^ In  the  second  expedition. 
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position  of  the  natives  to  strangers  in  early  days. 
The  turn  of  the  tide  cannot  be  dissociated  from  a 
bitter  experience  of  Western  encroachments  and 
brutalities.  It  is  significant  that  the  enmity  grew 
most  rapidly  in  and  around  Canton,  the  earliest 
centre  of  a European  settlement.  After  it  had 
spread  along  the  coast,  travellers  inland  still  experi- 
enced kindly  receptions  as  of  old.  Mr.  Medhurst’s 
pages,^  though  hot  with  insults  and  injuries  received 
in  Hong  Kong,  show  how  the  moral  conditions 
improved  on  his  leaving  the  coast,  and  bear  pleasing 
testimony  to  the  cheerful  willingness  of  the  people 
of  the  interior.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
history  of  Japan  bears  the  impress  of  a similar 
repulsion  following  the  first  impact  between  the  two 
civilisations.  In  his  great  work  on  Japan,  Captain 
Brinkley,  after  regretting  the  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  Japanese  by  foreign  nations,  concludes  thus: 
“ The  memory  of  the  evil  time  survives ; the  causes 
of  the  change  suggest  a low  estimate  of  Western 
morality.  . . . They  now  know  that  the  world  never 
took  any  respectful  notice  of  them  until  they  showed 
themselves  capable  of  winning  battles.”  In  both 
countries  the  Chinese  proverb  was  illustrated,  “ Stir 
the  cane-brake,  and  rouse  the  snake.”  ^ 

^ China,  pp.  395,  512.  2 Brinkley,  i.  16. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  TRADE 
LEARNED  historical  statement  on  opium  in 


China,  compiled  by  Dr.  Edkins,  of  the  Chinese 
Customs’  Service  in  1889,  is  reprinted  in  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission.^  The  drug  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Arab  traders,  who  dealt 
in  precious  stones,  spices,  drugs,  etc.  Its  original 
Chinese  name  “ afuyung  ” is  clearly  the  Arabic 
“ afyun  ” ; “ foreign  medicine  ” is  still  its  designation 
in  the  Chinese  tariff,  while  it  is  popularly  known  as 
“ foreign  smoke.” 

The  poppy  may  have  been  indigenous,  but  it  is 
mentioned  so  rarely  in  the  abundant  early  literature 
of  the  country,  that  it  cannot  have  filled  any  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  imagination  of  the  people.  It 
is  first  described  by  Ch-en  Ts’ang-chi,  an  author  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  who  quotes  from 
an  earlier  writer.  The  second  mention  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  In  a medical  work  written 
under  imperial  auspices  in  973,  the  seeds  of  the 
poppy  are  described  as  possessing  healing  properties. 
A contemporary  poem  alludes  to  its  narcotic  virtues. 
About  1057,  a medical  author  writes : “The  poppy 
is  found  everywhere ; many  persons  cultivate  it  as 
an  ornamental  flower  ” ; and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  seeds  as  medicine. 


* J\.  C.  Report y vol.  i. 
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In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
Chinese  were,  next  to  the  Arabs,  the  chief  traders 
in  the  Indian  seas ; before  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  maritime  trade  to  the  East  was 
mainly  carried  on  by  the  Venetians  from  South- 
Western  Europe  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red 
Sea ; from  Aden  to  Malacca  by  Arab  merchants, 
and  from  Malacca  by  the  Chinese.  The  Venetians 
were  afterwards  supplanted  by  the  Portuguese ; the 
Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  again  by 
the  English,  each  in  their  turn  extending  their 
horizon,  and  taking  a wider  sweep  for  their  com- 
merce. Barbosa,  who  accompanied  his  relative  the 
famous  Magellan,  writes  in  1516: 

“ The  Chinese  are  also  great  navigators  . , . they 
go  with  all  their  goods  to  Malacca  ...  for  the 
return  voyage  they  ship  drugs  of  Cambay,  much 
afiam^  which  we  call  opium,  wormwood,  saffron, 
etc.”  Barbosa  mentions  that  the  opium  coming 
from  Aden  commanded  a much  higher  price  than 
the  Malwa  drug  from  Cambay.  In  1589,  and 
again  in  1616,  opium  occurs  in  the  tariff  of  duties 
on  imported  goods. 

A medical  work  of  1589  states:  “Formerly 
opium  was  not  much  heard  of,  recently  it  has  been 
used  by  some  in  medical  recipes.”  It  is  evident  the 
seeds  were  prepared  and  used  at  times  for  food. 
Acosta,  a Portuguese  doctor  and  naturalist,  in  a 
work  on  the  drugs  of  the  East  Indies,  speaks  of  the 
common  use  of  opium  to  cause  sleep,  lighten  fatigue, 
and  stimulate  lust.  “ Though  condemned  by  reason, 
it  is  used  so  extensively  that  it  is  the  most  general 
and  familiar  remedy  of  degraded  debauchees.”  After 
stating  that  this  use  defeats  itself,  he  continues : 
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Such  is  the  opinion  not  only  of  all  the  followers  of 
our  medical  system,  but  also  of  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  Coringa  (Madras  coast),  Sunda,  Malay, 
Chinese,  and  Malabar  doctors.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  once  it  has  become  a habit,  they  cannot  give 
up  their  liking  for  it  without  great  risk  of  life.” 
The  doctor’s  own  experiences  were  chiefly  in 
India.  In  the  Travels  of  Theuenot  (1655),  the 
sentence  occurs : “ The  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
the  best  preparation  of  it  (opium)  in  the  world.” 
Bontius,  a Dutch  physician,  who  died  in  Batavia, 
wrote  in  1629,  that  those  nations  which  use  opium 
seem  drowsy,  dull  in  commerce  and  in  arms  ; but  in 
dysentery,  cholera,  burning  fever,  etc.,  “ we  should 
practise  medicine  in  vain  without  it.”  ^ 

The  manufacture  of  opium  in  China  would  seem 
to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Its  early  use  was  evidently  that  of  a drug. 

A curious  glimpse  into  the  transition  from  Dutch 
to  English  commercial  supremacy  in  the  East,  also 
from  the  private  adventurer  to  the  company  stage  of 
the  opium  trade,  is  revealed  by  Captain  Hamilton,^ 
who  spent  forty  years  in  India  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1714,  the  native 
ruler  of  Calicut  went  to  war  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company ; after  fighting  for  three  years,  he 
was  forced  to  accept  very  disadvantageous  terms, 
including  the  payment  of  a heavy  war  indemnity  and 
a perpetual  tax  of  7 per  cent,  on  all  pepper  exported 
from  his  dominions.  After  observing  that  “ the 
chief  of  our  English  factory,  privy  councillor  to  the 
native  ruler,  had  a great  hand  in  promoting  the 
war,”  Captain  Hamilton  continues : “ Whether  our 
English  East  India  Company  got  or  lost  by  that 

^ Edkins.  " New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 
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war,  I know  not,  nor  will  I pretend  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  affairs  ; but  this  I know,  that  the 
chief  lost  a good  milch  cow ; for  the  chiefs  of 
Calicut  had  vended  between  500  and  1000  chests 
of  Bengal  opium  yearly  up  in  the  inland  countries, 
where  it  is  very  much  used ; the  water  carriage  up 
the  river  being  cheap  and  secure,  the  price  of  opium 
high,  and  the  price  of  pepper  low,  so  that  the  profits 
were  great  both  ways ; for,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
Company  paid  the  highest  price  for  their  pepper,  and 
by  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  caused  by  the  war, 
that  trade  is  fallen  entirely  into  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany’s hands,  and  it  will  be  a very  difficult  task  to 
get  it  out  again.” 

Hamilton  describes  Patna  as  “ frequented  by 
Europeans,  where  the  English  and  Dutch  have 
factories.  It  produces  so  much  opium  that  it  serves 
all  the  countries  in  India  with  that  commodity.”  The 
discovery  of  this  “beneficial  trade”  is  ascribed  to  “one 
Mr.  Lucas,  a factor  in  the  Company’s  service  at 
Malacca,  who  was  advised  by  a Malay  to  send  some 
surat  bastaes  dyed  blue  and  some  berams  dyed 
red,  which  are  both  coarse  cotton  cloth  much  worn 
in  that  country ; and  opium  is  as  much  in  request 
there  as  tea  is  with  us.  In  the  ten  years  that  he 
kept  that  trade  wholly  to  himself,  though  in  other 
men’s  names,  he  got  an  estate  of  ten  or  twelve 
tons  of  gold,  or  about  100,000,  and  then  revealed 
that  secret  to  the  Company,  who  took  that  trade 
altogether  into  their  own  hands.” 

This  explains  why  the  Annals  of  the  East  India 
Company  contains  a despatch  from  the  Company’s 
agent  at  Borneo,  which  runs : “ Indian  produce 
must  be  sent  on  the  Company’s  account  only,  and 
not  on  that  of  their  individual  servants  in  India ; the 
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market  for  opium,  for  instance,  having  this  year 
(1703)  been  totally  engrossed,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  for  twelve  months  brought  by  a vessel, 
which  had  arrived  under  Sir  Edward  Littleton’s  pass 
from  Bengal.” 

Daniel  Defoe,  like  Hakluyt,  was  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  largely  with  the  sailors  of  the  port  of 
London.  The  statements  in  Robinson  Crusoe  re- 
flect the  general  knowledge  of  the  time  with  regard 
to  the  trade  in  the  drug.  The  first  edition,  pub- 
lished at  the  “ Sign  of  the  Ships,”  Paternoster  Row, 
in  1719,  states : 

“ I made  this  voyage  to  Achim,  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  thence  to  Siam,  where  we  exchanged 
some  of  our  wares  for  opium,  a commodity  which 
bears  a great  price  among  the  Chinese,  and  which 
at  that  time  was  very  much  wanted  there.  . . . 
Returned  to  Bengale,  and  I was  very  well  satisfied 
with  my  adventure.  I observe  that  our  people  in 
England  often  admire  how  the  officers  which  the 
Company  send  into  India,  and  the  merchants,  which 
generally  stay  there,  get  such  very  great  estates  as 
they  do,  and  sometimes  come  home  with  60  to  70 
thousand  pounds  at  a time.” 

Speaking  of  an  after  voyage,  Defoe  says  : “ He 
told  us  that  our  best  port  would  have  been  to  put 
in  at  Macao,  where  we  could  not  have  failed  of  a 
market  for  our  opium  to  our  satisfaction.”  And 
again,  “ The  opium  and  other  goods  we  had  on 
board  would  make  it  appear  the  ship  had  been  at 
Bengale.” 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  opium  has  long  been 
known  in  China  as  a medicine,  and  that  the  poppy 
has  been  used  there,  as  it  is  in  India,  as  a vegetable. 
It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  in  some  districts  a 
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demand  for  the  drug  for  vicious  purposes  also.  But 
it  is  practically  certain,  from  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  any  opium  habit  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
by  travellers,  and  ‘ in  the  Chinese  records,  that  there 
was  no  general  consumption  of  opium  before  the 
introduction  of  opium  smoking. 

The  first  account  of  opium  smoking  locates  it  in 
Formosa.  It  is  given  by  Huang  Yu-pu,  a native  of 
Pekin,  who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the  island 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  observations 
are  quoted  in  a work  on  Formosa,  published  in 
1746: 

“ Opium  for  smoking  is  prepared  by  mixing  hemp 
and  the  grasscloth  plant  with  opium,  and  cutting 
them  up  small.  This  mixture  is  boiled  with  water, 
and  the  preparation  mixed  with  tobacco.  A bamboo 
tube  is  also  provided,  the  end  of  which  is  filled  with 
coir  fibres.  Many  persons  collect  the  opium  to 
smoke  mixed  with  tobacco  alone.  Those  who  make 
it  their  sole  business  to  prepare  opium  in  this  way 
are  known  as  opium  tavern-keepers.  Those  who 
smoke  once  or  twice  form  a habit  which  cannot  be 
broken  off.  . . . The  aborigines  smoke  as  an  aid 
to  vice.  The  limbs  grow  thin  and  appear  to  be 
wasting  away  ; the  internal  organs  collapse.  The 
smoker,  unless  he  be  killed,  will  not  cease  smoking. 
The  local  officers  have  from  time  to  time  strictly 
prohibited  the  habit.  It  has  often  been  found  that 
when  the  time  came  for  administering  the  bastinado 
to  culprits  of  this  class,  they  would  beg  for  a brief 
respite  that  they  might  first  take  another  smoke. 
Opium  came  from  Java.”  ^ 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco 
mixed  with  opium,  resulted  in  1729  in  an  edict 

^ Edkins. 
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prohibiting  the  sale,  and  the  opening  of  opium- 
smoking houses.  Its  disastrous  physical  effects  led 
the  Pekin  Government  to  regard  it  as  an  alarming 
social  evil.  “ Sellers  of  opium  were  to  bear  the 
wooden  collar  for  a month,  and  to  be  banished  to 
the  frontier.  The  keepers  of  shops  were  to  be 
punished  in  the  same  way  as  propagators  of  de- 
praved doctrine  — strangled  after  a few  months’ 
imprisonment.  Their  assistants  were  to  be  beaten 
with  100  blows,  and  banished  looo  miles.  Boat- 
men, neighbours  lending  help,  soldiers,  police-runners, 
all  in  any  way  connected  with  the  matter,  had  punish- 
ments assigned  them.  Magistrates  and  custom 
house  superintendents  were  all  to  bear  some  penalty. 
Only  the  opium  smoker  was  exempted.” 

This  edict  was  followed  by  another  the  next 
year,  for  the  checking  of  evil  practices  amongst 
the  colonists  of  Formosa.  The  sale  of  gambling 
instruments  or  of  opium  for  smoking  was  classed 
with  robbery  and  instigation  to  murder,  and  punished 
with  banishment  or  death. 

Dr.  Edkins  continues : “ Opium  selling  for  smok- 
ing purposes  has  from  this  time  (1729)  forward  been 
regarded  as  a crime  by  the  ruling  authorities.  From 
their  point  of  view  it  is  considered  as  criminal  in 
proportion  to  the  mischief  it  causes,  which  is  without 
doubt  great  beyond  computation.  The  very  earliest 
instance  of  legislation  in  the  matter  . . . was  based 
on  local  events  occurring  on  the  sea-coast  a long 
way  from  Pekin.  The  gradual  spread  of  the  habit 
to  all  the  provinces  was  still  in  the  future,  and  not 
before  the  minds  of  the  legislators.  The  sale  of 
opium  was  connected  in  their  minds  with  gambling, 
robbery,  and  false  accusation,  its  special  guilt  con- 
sisted in  its  being  a temptation  to  evil  on  the  part 
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of  the  salesman,  as  the  drug  was  destructive  of  the 
comfort,  physical  health,  and  life  of  their  victims.” 
The  English,  as  already  mentioned,  gradually  ousted 
the  Portuguese  and  took  the  trade  into  their  own 
hands.  The  sale  is  said  to  have  gradually  risen  to 
1000  chests  per  annum  in  1767;  the  actual  figures 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

Dr.  Edkins  states  that  at  the  conquest  of  Bengal 
by  Clive,  “ the  minor  portion  only  of  the  opium 
imported  into  China  was  devoted  to  smoking.  The 
superintendents  of  customs  would  continue  to  take 
the  duty  on  opium  as  a drug.  What  was  contra- 
band they  would  say  was  ‘ ya-pien-yen  ’ (opium  for 
smoking),  the  drug  ‘ ya-pien  ’ would  still  pass  the 
customs  as  medicine.  Medicine  claimed  opium  as 
a most  powerful  agent,  and  since  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  at  Canton  and  Amoy,  whether  the 
merchants  were  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Arab,  or  Dutch, 
it  was  as  a medicine  that  it  had  been  sold.” 

That  a conflict  between  the  traders  in  the  drug 
and  the  Chinese  authorities  had  arisen  in  some  parts 
before  the  time  usually  assigned  to  it,  is  shown  by 
a letter  from  Mr.  Fitzhugh  to  Mr.  Gregory  of  the 
East  India  Company,  written  in  1782.  The  im- 
portation of  opium,  he  declares,  is  forbidden  “ under 
very  severe  penalties.  The  opium  on  seizure  is 
burnt,  the  vessel  confiscated,  and  the  Chinese 
possessing  it  are  liable  to  death.  The  contraband 
trade  is  only  carried  on  through  the  excess  of 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  customs’  officials.”^ 

The  opium  vice  continued  to  spread  rapidly, 
causing  real  alarm  to  the  authorities.  In  order  to 
stem  the  tide  more  effectually,  a universal  edict  was 
issued  by  the  Emperor  in  1799,  prohibiting  the 

^ Pari,  Report ^ 1783,  vol.  vi.  App.  77. 
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importation  of  the  drug,  as  well  as  its  vicious  use 
among  the  people.^  It  recites  that  opium  alone  was 
exempted  from  “ the  free  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties ” with  foreign  nations  permitted  at  Whampoa 
and  Macao.  It  is  described  as  “ a substance  of 
whose  composition  we  are  unacquainted,  the  use  of 
which  originally  prevailed  only  among  vagrants  and 
disreputable  persons,  but  has  since  extended  itself 
to  others,  and  even  to  students  and  officials;  their 
inducement  appears  to  be  the  power  which  this 
substance  communicates  to  those  who  partake  of  it, 
of  not  closing  their  eyes  for  entire  nights,  and  spend- 
ing them  in  the  gratification  of  impure  and  sensual 
desires,  whereby  their  respective  duties  and  occupa- 
tions are  neglected.”  The  pernicious  effects  are 
stated  to  have  been  formerly  confined  to  one  pro- 
vince. The  frequency  of  suicide  through  its  agency 
is  referred  to.  “ Foreigners  obviously  derive  the 
most  solid  profits  and  advantages  ” through  the 
traffic,  “ but  that  our  countrymen  should  blindly 
pursue  this  destructive  and  ensnaring  vice  ...  is 
indeed  odious  and  deplorable  in  the  highest  degree.” 

Probably  the  edict  had  some  effect  at  the  time ; 
but  seventeen  years  later  an  observing  traveller 
writes : 

“ No  opium  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops, 
probably  because  it  is  a contraband  article,  but 
it  is  used  with  tobacco  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  Chinese,  indeed,  consider  the  smoking  of  opium 
as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries ; and  if  they  are 
temperate  in  drinking,  they  are  often  excessive  in 
the  use  of  this  drug.  They  have  more  than  one 
method  of  smoking  it : sometimes  they  envelop  a 
piece  of  solid  gum  in  tobacco  and  smoke  it  from 

^ C.  Report^  vii.  74. 
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a pipe  with  a very  small  bowl,  and  sometimes  they 
steep  fine  tobacco  in  a strong  solution  of  it,  and  use 
it  in  the  same  way.  The  smokers  of  opium  have 
a very  peculiar  sottish  and  sleepy  physiognomy,  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  visage  being  turgid  with 
blood.”  . . . (After  smoking)  “ they  fall  into  a 
sort  of  torpor,  and  continue  in  it  for  several  minutes, 
and  much  longer,  when  they  can  command  time  for 
its  indulgence.”  ^ 

Dr.  Abel,  who  was  naturalist  to  Lord  Amherst’s 
embassy,  makes  no  mention  of  the  poppy,  either  as 
a crop  or  as  a plant  in  China,  though  he  is  careful 
to  enumerate  all  crops  and  plants  that  he  saw. 

^ Clarke  Journey  in  China ^ p.  214. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 

COMPANY 

URNING  now  to  India,  it  would  appear  that 


opium  was  introduced  there,  as  well  as  into 
China,  by  the  Arabs.  Monopolies  have  not  been 
viewed  with  as  much  disfavour  in  the  East  in 
the  West.  In  the  days  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  opium 
was  farmed  as  a Government  monopoly.  With  the 
decay  of  the  empire  the  monopoly  fell  through,  and 
the  trade  languished.  In  the  “privileges  and  im- 
munities ” formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Mogul  princes, 
the  servants  of  the  English  East  India  Company 
“ now  found  a compensation  for  the  scanty  allow- 
ances made  to  them  by  their  masters  in  Eng- 


The  British  opium  trade  was  at  first  “ managed 
chiefly  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Patna  factory, 
and  for  their  own  benefit.”  When  the  profits 
promised  to  be  considerable,  the  Company  took 
them  over  for  its  own  gain,  leasing  the  monopoly 
to  one  or  more  native  contractors.  The  system 
had  its  disadvantages.  It  is  mentioned  incidentally, 
that  notwithstanding  a “ dreadful  famine  ” in  Bengal, 
“ several  of  the  poorer  farmers  were  compelled  to 
plough  up  the  fields  they  had  sown  with  grain,  in 


land.”  ^ 


^ Pari,  Papers,  1783. 
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order  to  plant  them  with  poppies,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  engrossers  of  opium.” 

The  Company  in  India  at  this  time  was  Warren 
Hastings,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  revival  of 
the  opium  monopoly,  with  its  transference  from  the 
account  of  merchandise  to  that  of  revenue.  On 
behalf  of  this  policy  he  urged  that  “ opium  was 
not  a necessary  of  life,  but  a pernicious  article  of 
luxury,  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  but  for 
the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce  only,  and  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Government  should  carefully 
restrain  from  internal  consumption.”  In  view  of 
all  that  has  transpired  since,  Lord  Cornwallis 
showed  a truer  insight  into  the  matter  when  he 
wrote  in  1786:  “I  suspect  even  that  the  opium 
and  other  contracts,  the  terms  of  which  appear  so 
advantageous,  are  not  calculated  to  promote  the  real 
interests  of  the  Company.”  ^ 

In  pursuance  of  Hastings’  discriminating  ethics, 
the  best  opium  was  reserved  for  export,  the  inferior 
sold  for  home  consumption.  The  London  Directors 
endorsed  the  monopoly  as  to  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, but  declined  to  become  traders  and  distributors. 
Hastings  gave  the  monopoly  to  a young  inex- 
perienced Englishman,  by  whom  it  was  promptly 
sold  and  sub-sold.  Hastings  also  sent  cargoes  of 
opium  to  Malacca  and  China  on  account  of  the 
Company.  The  ships  were  armed  and  supplied 
with  the  Company’s  soldiers.  Some  3450  chests 
were  sent  forth  under  these  auspices.  The  expedi- 
tion was  doomed  to  disaster.  One  of  the  ships 
was  seized  by  the  French ; the  Chinese  market 
proved  to  be  disappointing,  and  the  total  loss  was 
estimated  at  ;6^20,ooo.  The  Company’s  super- 

^ Cornwallis,  Cor,<^  i.  238. 
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cargoes  at  Canton  were  surprised  and  puzzled  at 
the  consignment.  They  wrote  to  Calcutta  (1782): 
“ The  importation  of  opium  being  strongly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  a business 
altogether  new  to  us,  it  was  necessary  to  take  our 
measures  with  the  utmost  caution.”  ^ They  sold  the 
contraband  cargoes  secretly  to  two  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  but  deprecated,  on  financial  grounds,  the 
course  adopted  by  their  superiors,  and  contended 
that  if  any  “ urgency  of  need  ” led  to  a repetition, 
long  credit  must  be  allowed,  as  the  purchaser  “ can 
have  no  prospect  of  selling  any  considerable  part 
of  it  here.”  This  is  clear  proof  that  the  opium 
habit  was  not  as  yet  generally  prevalent  throughout 
China. 

The  Directors  at  home  condemned  the  transaction 
strongly.  They  had  been  informed  that  the  im- 
portation of  opium  into  China  was  forbidden  under 
very  severe  penalties,  “ under  any  circumstances  it 
is  beneath  the  Company  to  be  engaged  in  such  a 
clandestine  trade.”  They  positively  forbade  the 
sending  of  opium  to  China,  but  favoured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a trading  station  in  the  eastern  islands, 
whence,  as  they  thoughtfully  remark,  “ whatever 
opium  might  be  in  demand  by  the  Chinese,  the 
quantity  would  readily  find  its  way  thither  without 
the  Company  being  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
engaged  in  an  illicit  commerce.”  The  commerce, 
so  carefully  shielded  from  any  disgraceful  exposure, 
continued  for  a term  of  seventy-eight  years  on  the 
same  illicit  footing. 

Whilst  they  did  not  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
Warren  Hastings,  in  which  opium  appeared  as  an 
article  for  export  merely,  the  Company  were 

^ Pari.  Papers^  1787. 
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evidently  anxious  to  keep  down  the  opium  habit 
in  India.  The  rules  placing  the  drug  along  with 
spirits  under  the  excise,  confined  the  sale  in  those 
days  (1813)  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  towns 
in  each  district ; collectors  were  enjoined  to  dis- 
courage “ to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  the  drug,  except  for 
medicinal  purposes.”  In  sanctioning  these  licens- 
ing arrangements,  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote 
(1817):  “It  is  our  wish,  not  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  opium,  but  rather  to  lessen  the  use, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  abuse  of  the  drug ; 
and  for  this  end,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  to  make  the  price  to  the  public,  both  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  dominions,  as  high  as 
possible.  . . . Were  it  possible  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for  the 
purpose  of  medicine,  we  would  gladly  do  it  in 
compassion  to  mankind.”^  Unhappily  for  these 
disinterested  opinions,  the  opium  revenue  grew 
greatly.  The  sales  rose  gradually  from  2330 
chests  in  1788-89  to  4968  in  1809-10;  passed 
this  figure  in  1821—22;  reached  10,570  in  1825-26; 
and  were  then  forced  up  to  17,257  in  1835—36.2  In 
1830,  the  Governor- General  wrote:  “We  are  taking 
measures  for  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
with  a view  to  a large  increase  in  the  supply  of 
opium.”  All  vestige  of  compassion  for  mankind,  at 
any  rate  outside  India,  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  silver  stream  of  rupees  which  poured  into  the 
Calcutta  Exchequer. 

Whilst  vigorously  prosecuting  the  manufacture  of 
opium  for  consumption  in  China,  the  fear  of  disgrace 
led  the  Company  to  pass  stringent  regulations,  for- 

^ Pari.  Report^  1831.  2 Report^  vii.  61. 
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bidding  any  of  their  servants  to  carry  the  contraband 
article  to  China,  under  pain  of  instant  dismissal.^ 
As  a matter  of  fact,  no  British  ship  could  trade 
between  India  and  China  without  a licence  from 
the  Company,  and  these  licences  were  given  with 
the  proviso,  that  they  would  be  cancelled  if  the 
holders  failed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Company’s 
supercargoes  at  Canton ; they  were  to  be  cancelled, 
moreover,  if  any  other  opium  than  that  of  the  Com- 
pany was  put  on  board.  Any  British  trader  or 
employee  found  in  China  without  a licence  was  liable 
to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.^  An  opium  merchant, 
Mr.  Jardine,  told  the  Committee  of  1840,  he  did  not 
see  how  the  supercargoes  could  disclaim  participation 
in  the  opium  traffic,  because  they  used  to  advance 
money  upon  it.  Twice  in  the  course  of  their  history 
the  Company  refunded  a proportion  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  purchasers,  because  the  Chinese  trade 
had  proved  exceptionally  disastrous.^ 

Like  Bunyan’s  waterman,  Mr.  Facing-both-ways^ 
the  Company  resolutely  looked  one  way  and  rowed 
the  other.  A sailing  fleet  of  some  of  the  finest 
clippers  ever  built  carried  the  drug  to  China  ; their 
successful  voyages  were  duly  chronicled  in  the 
Indian  papers.  In  its  infancy  the  trade  sought 
shelter  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao,  but 
the  reception  was  not  a kindly  one,  and  the  opium 
ships  went  instead  to  Whampoa.  Here  the  pressure 
of  corrupt  Chinese  officials  proved  too  severe,  and 
for  a time  the  storeships  were  moved  to  Lintin 
amongst  the  network  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River.  These  ships  were  floating 
batteries,  protected  with  large  guns,  small  arms, 

^ China  Trade  Report^  1840.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  1383* 

^ Ibid.^  pp.  170,  1 18. 
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and  netting  above  the  bulwarks,  capable  of  defying 
all  the  war-junks  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
drug,  taken  out  of  the  chests  on  board  ship,  was 
put  into  bags  for  easier  transfer,  and  smuggled  on 
shore  in  fast  boats,  known  as  “ crabs,”  manned  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  century  by  Chinese,  but 
later  by  desperadoes  of  other  races,  armed  to  the 
teeth. 

The  spread  of  the  opium  habit  along  the  coast 
was  assisted  by  trading  voyages  undertaken  for  this 
purpose.^  A Captain  Parkyns  is  credited  with 
setting  the  example  in  the  Merope,  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Matheson,  then  acting  as  Danish 
Consul  at  Canton,  who  proceeded  in  1823  as  far 
as  Chin-chow,  some  400  miles  up  the  coast,  without 
making  any  profit  that  trip ; but  he  developed  a 
considerable  trade  on  sending  a ship  to  the  same 
ports  next  year.  After  another  successful  voyage, 
the  mandarins  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  laws  of 
the  land ; they  burned  the  houses  of  those  who 
dealt  with  the  foreign  smugglers,  and  stopped  the 
trade  for  the  time.  Better  financial  results  attended 
similar  voyages  to  Amoy.  A Mr.  Innes  is  said  to 
have  made  330,000  dollars  in  one  voyage  in  1831. 
A Mr.  Majoribanks,  emulating  him,  entirely  failed, 
“ because  the  drug  was  comparatively  unknown.” 
Ultimately,  receiving  ships  were  stationed  in  several 
places  along  the  coast,  just  outside  the  limits  of  the 
ports.  The  officials,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
were  successfully  corrupted,  and  became  willing 
accomplices  in  the  contraband  trade,  which  went 
forward  with  great  regularity. 

There  are  records  of  Chinese  memorials  in  the 
years  1799,  1812,  1815,  and  1820,  praying  for 

1 Tinling,  p.  55. 
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further  measures  of  repression  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  In  1 809,  the  Governor  of 
Canton  published  an  edict,  requiring  the  Hong 
merchants,  when  a ship  discharged  her  cargo  at 
Whampoa,  to  give  a bond  that  no  opium  was  on 
board.  In  1815,  an  order  was  issued  to  search  all 
vessels  at  Macao;  a similar  action  in  1820  caused  a 
serious  interruption  of  trade,  compelling  a separation 
for  some  months  of  licit  from  illicit  merchandise. 
In  1821,  a Chinese  edict  declared  the  seizure  of  one 
American  and  three  English  vessels  for  opium  smug- 
gling at  Canton,  and  the  confiscation  of  half  their 
cargoes.  By  a subsequent  edict  the  forfeiture  was 
remitted,  but  they  were  forbidden  either  to  sell  the 
cargoes,  to  carry  away  tea  and  rhubarb,  or  to  trade 
any  more  in  the  future.  The  edict  on  this  occasion 
says : “Yet  these  foreigners  feel  no  gratitude,  nor 
wish  to  render  a recompense ; but  smuggle  in  opium, 
which  poisons  the  empire.  . . . They  should  rouse 
themselves  to  zealous  reflection,  to  bitter  repentance, 
and  to  reformation,  and  alter  their  inhuman  un- 
reasonable conduct.” 

The  supercargoes  wrote  home : “ On  our  secret 
records  your  honourable  Committee  will  perceive  the 
measures  so  frequently  threatened  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  check  the  opium  trade.”  ^ Later 
(1822)  they  reported:  “These  measures  have  since 
been  persisted  in  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  with 
such  a degree  of  pertinacity,  as  to  occasion  the  most 
serious  interruption  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
trade.”  “We  were  desirous  to  avoid  the  slightest 
implication  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  oppose  unnecessary 
impediments  to  the  trade.”  The  supercargoes  admit 

^ Pari,  Papers ^ 1831. 
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that  if  put  to  the  test,  “ the  arguments  we  have  taken 
up,  though  specious,  cannot  be  maintained.” 

Up  to  1812,  the  apparent  balance  of  trade  was 
not  unfavourable  to  China.  As  the  opium  traffic 
grew,  the  drain  of  native  silver  in  exchange  became 
great,  and  intensified  the^  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to 
this  illicit  commerce.^ 

Another  cause  of  the  growing  alienation  is  indi- 
cated by  a House  of  Commons  Committee  of  1830, 
in  the  apprehension  that  “ towards  the  English  there 
exists  peculiar  jealousy  and  distrust,  arising  from 
a knowledge  of  their  territorial  acquisitions  and 
military  achievements  in  India,  especially  those  in 
Nepaul  and  Ava.”  ^ 

In  dealing  with  the  opium  trade,  the  Report  pro- 
ceeds : “ The  Chinese  Government  prohibits  the  use  of 
opium  upon  a moral  principle ; but  their  prohibition, 
although  frequently  reiterated  in  imperial  proclama- 
tions, is  not  only  disregarded  by  the  people,  but 
also  by  the  Government  officers,  who  appear 
systematically  to  connive  at  the  smuggling  of 
opium,  and  to  derive  a large  profit  from  the  bribes 
of  the  smugglers.  . . . The  trade,  which  is  alto- 
gether contraband,  has  been  largely  extended  of 
late  years.  Many  of  the  ships  go  back  in  ballast, 
taking  their  sale  proceeds  either  in  bills  or  specie, 
the  exportation  of  which  requires  a licence  from 
the  Chinese  authorities.  This  permission  is  granted 
occasionally  for  dollars,  but  never  for  native  silver 
(sycee).  Both  are,  however,  constantly  exported  by 
private  traders  to  India  in  spite  of  the  prohibition ; 
and  the  whole  export  of  silver  by  different  parties 
has  in  some  years  considerably  overbalanced  the 
importation  of  dollars.” 

^ R.  C.  Report^  vii.  72.  2 joo. 
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Neither  moral  principles,  the  forcing  of  more 
opium  on  the  Chinese,  nor  the  disorganisation  of 
the  monetary  system  of  China,  weighed  with  the 
House  of  Commons."*  The  East  was  a long  way  off, 
and  matters  were  left  to  take  their  course.  This 
course  became  a stormy  one  in  1830.  The 
British  refused  to  surrender  to  the  authorities  some 
Parsees  who  had  beaten  a Dutch  captain  to  death ; 
they  also  refused  compliance  with  the  Chinese 
regulations  forbidding  European  women  to  come 
to  Canton,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  Sedan  chairs 
to  foreigners.  Two  East  Indian  ships  left  the  port 
without  proper  clearances,  with  orders,  on  passing 
the  forts,  to  return  blank  cartridge  with  blank 
cartridge,  and  ball  with  ball.  Various  irritat- 
ing restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  merchants 
followed,  and  the  Canton  Committee  seriously 
threatened  war.  In  defiance  of  orders,  they  en- 
closed ground  in  front  of  the  factory,  and  ordered 
up  sailors  and  guns. 

The  Governor- General  of  India  decided  to  support 
the  Committee,  but  the  Directors  at  home  intervened 
to  stop  hostilities,  admitting  that  China  had  the 
right  to  regulate  commercial  dealings  as  she  thought 
fit,  and  reminding  their  subordinates  at  Canton : 
“ It  is  essential  you  should  clearly  understand,  that 
you  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  British  nation, 
but  of  the  East  India  Company.” 

In  1832-33,  the  Committee,  again  defying  the 
authorities,  sent  a vessel  up  the  coast  to  open  out 
new  markets.  The  Directors  again  intervened  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  order,  but  their  authority  no 
longer  carried  much  weight  with  some  of  the  private 
traders.  Mr.  Innes  did  not  confine  his  enterprises 

Appendix  I.  note  i. 
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to  the  extension  of  the  opium  trade.^  Wishing  to 
make  representations  about  some  private  grievance, 
he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  Chinese  superin- 
tendent of  customs  with  two  friends  and  a Chinese 
purveyor.  The  superintendent  was  asleep.  A 
member  of  the  household  rushed  at  the  intruder  and 
assailed  him  with  a wooden  chopper.  Mr.  Innes 
demanded  the  trial  of  his  assailant,  and  swore  that  if 
the  man  was  not  arrested  before  sunset  he  would  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  the  superintendent.  The  man 
was  not  arrested,  and  the  English  merchant  accord- 
ingly set  fire  to  the  mandarin’s  house  with  rockets 
and  blue-lights.  On  the  following  day  the  native 
was  punished  for  assault  by  the  Chinese.  Not  only 
was  the  Englishman  never  called  to  account,  but  his 
example  was  actually  instanced  by  Lord  Napier  to 
prove  that  “ success  has  always  attended  determina- 
tion.” ^ Success  is  often  a curiously  deceptive  word. 
The  Committee  in  charge  in  China  began  to  be 
anxious  about  the  future  of  the  traffic.  “ It  can 
never  be  a recognised  trade,”  they  wrote  to  the 
Directors,  “ it  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
established  one.”  The  smugglers  grew  bolder  and 
more  aggressive,  and  fights  with  natives  occurred  up 
and  down  the  coast.  In  1831,  one  Chinese  was 
killed,  and  several  wounded,  by  English  and  American 
smugglers.  The  Committee  disclaimed  responsibility, 
and  the  smugglers  remained  unmolested.  The  strain 
became  well-nigh  intolerable,  and  in  1832  the 
Governor  of  Canton,  who  was  alleged  to  be  a partici- 
pant in  the  smuggling,  suggested  to  the  Emperor 
the  alternative  of  legalising  the  opium  trade.  He 
urged  that  the  consumers  smoked  to  their  own 
injury  and  were  unworthy  of  regard ; that  if  the 
^ Ji.  C,  Repo7‘l,  vii.  114.  2 China  Cor.,  1840,  p.  14. 
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drug  were  brought  in  as  a medicine,  the  foreigners 
would  be  prevented  from  raising  the  price,  and  this 
might  place  “ a silent  impediment  in  the  way  of  their 
avaricious  plans  and  large  profits.”  ^ The  memorialist 
was  censured  for  this  proposal.  In  1833,  an  affray 
between  the  opium  fleet  and  natives  led  to  another 
approach  to  open  war.  In  the  account  forwarded  to 
the  Directors,  the  Committee  “ fear  that  the  time  has 
been  gradually  approaching,  and  has  now  arrived, 
when  the  system  of  non-interference  has  raised  up  a 
power,  and  encouraged  a lawless  and  piratical  mode 
of  procedure,  which  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
us  to  put  down.”  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  Chinese  authorities  behaved  with  studious  modera- 
tion. The  evils  continued  to  grow,  and  Great  Britain 
did  nothing  to  put  them  down.  The  same  year 
further  severe  laws  were  enacted  against  both  buyers 
and  smokers  of  opium. 

Never  has  a great  trade  sprung  up  under  more 
extraordinary  circumstances.  A Government  pushed 
to  the  utmost  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  drug,  for  the  sake  of 
revenue.  It  licensed  the  ships  that  carried  the  drug, 
with  their  captains  and  crews.  It  provided  that 
they  should  be  absolutely  controlled  by  its  officers 
in  China.  It  affixed  its  own  stamp  to  the  drug,  and 
took  pains  that  it  should  be  manufactured  expressly 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Chinese.  Yet  because  the 
trade  was  illegal,  it  disclaimed  and  instructed  its 
officers  at  the  receiving  port  to  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge of  the  trade.  The  drug  was  frequently  con- 
fiscated, and  natives  were  executed  for  criminal  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  their  country.  The  smuggling 
led  to  piracy ; boat  crews  were  armed  to  the  teeth ; 

^ C/iina  Cor.,  1840,  p.  153. 
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a merchant  concerned  had  “ known  some  instances 
in  which  the  opium  boats  have  been  seized,  and  the 
crews  have  had  their  heads  cut  off.”  ^ Still  the 
illusion  was  kept  up.  The  Government  receiving  its 
income  from  such  a source,  ostentatiously  washed 
its  hands  in  innocency,  and  forbade  its  officials  to 
engage  in  the  later  stages  of  the  trade ! 

The  attitude  of  the  receiving  nation  is  little  less 
remarkable.  She  steadfastly  abjured  the  trade  with 
all  its  ways  and  consequences ; but  her  officials,  for 
the  most  part,  as  steadily  accepted  bribes  and  acted 
as  willing  accomplices.  On  the  score  of  deception 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two,  the  briber 
certainly  cannot  boast  himself  against  the  bribed. 
Before  their  respective  responsibilities  can  be  appor- 
tioned, their  relative  degrees  of  moral  enlightenment 
and  material  force  behind  it  must  first  be  determined 
and  allowed  for.  The  amazing  extent  of  the  decep- 
tion practised  is  clearly  revealed  in  evidence  given 
later  by  one  of  the  leading  opium  merchants.  Mr. 
Inglis  stated  that  “ it  very  much  horrified  the  whole 
foreign  community  to  find  that  Captain  Elliot  had 
for  the  first  time  committed  his  Government  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  opium  trade,  because  in  the  time 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  East  India  Company’s 
factory  had  most  carefully  avoided  admitting  to  the 
Chinese  that  they  knew  anything  about  it,  and  so 
had  H.M.  Government  always  done,  up  to  that 
period.”  ^ 

In  the  official  correspondence  of  that  time  two 
forces  are  constantly  seen  clashing  against  one 
another.  On  the  one  hand,  a determined  striving  on 
the  part  of  the  foreigners  for  the  extension  of  trade, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  backed  guardedly  by  the  maritime 
^ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  158,  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  745. 
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power  of  the  West ; on  the  other,  a resort  to 
harassing  restrictions  on  trade  and  on  the  traders  by 
the  frightened  officials  of  the  immovable  East.  The 
Celestial  mind  clung  closely  to  commerce,  differing 
in  this  from  the  Japanese,  but  like  them  perpetually 
harassed  by  a dread  of  the  rude  aggressions  ever 
following  in  its  wake.  One  distinction  between  the 
two  governments  should  be  recognised.  The  Emperors 
of  China  appear  to  have  been  immovably  hostile  to 
the  opium  trade. 


CHAPTER  IV 


BRITISH  SUPERINTENDENCE 
NEW  chapter  in  the  relations  of  the  two 


countries  was  opened  on  April  23,  1834. 
The  Reform  Parliament  brought  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company  over  the  Chinese  trade  to 
an  end,  and  gave  all  English  traders  liberty  to  sail 
the  Eastern  seas.  For  more  than  a generation  the 
Company  had  carried  on  a large  trade  with  China, 
without  any  Chinese  war  having  been  laid  to  its 
charge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  played  a double 
game  in  the  opium  trade,  and  the  consequences  fell 
heavily  upon  its  successors.  Nevertheless  it  had 
maintained  some  hold,  though  a lessening  one,  over 
its  traders.  The  British  Government  committed  the 
grave  mistake  of  sending  out  superintendents  of 
trade,  without  giving  them  any  real  powers,  either 
over  the  merchants,  or  the  motley  crews  for  whom 
they  were  nominally  responsible. 

These  superintendents  were  appointed  to  protect 
British  traders  “ in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  all 
lawful  enterprises,  and  to  avoid  all  that  might  un- 
necessarily irritate  the  feelings  or  revolt  the  opinions 
of  the  Chinese  people  or  Government.”  In  sending 
out  Lord  Napier  as  Chief  Superintendent,  Lord 
Palmerston  instructed  him  to  seek  to  extend  trade; 
to  discourage  adventurous  traders,  but  never  to  lose 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  he  had  “ no  authority  to  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  them.”  ^ 

The  superintendents  were  ordered  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  Canton, — no  such  permission  had 
been  given  by  China,  nor  was  it  even  asked ; no 
communication  was  sent  in  advance  informing  the 
punctilious  Chinese  of  the  new  arrangements.  The 
substitution  of  Government  officials  for  Company 
traders  was  very  distasteful  to  the  authorities  at 
Pekin,  still  more  so  the  refusal  to  communicate 
through  the  Hong  merchants  as  aforetime.  “ The 
petty  affairs  of  commerce  are  to  be  directed  by  the 
merchants  themselves,”  wrote  the  Governor  of  Canton  ; 
“ any  changes  in  the  trade  of  the  said  barbarians  ” 
should  come  from  the  merchants.^  The  intervention 
of  the  British  Government  was  held  to  be  unwarranted 
and  suspicious.  Instead  of  allaying  this  suspicion, 
the  steps  now  taken  decidedly  enhanced  it.  “ Even 
England,”  the  Governor  remonstrated,  “ has  its  laws, 
how  much  more  the  Celestial  Empire.”  Each  side 
contrived  to  exasperate  the  other ; the  Governor 
kept  emphasising  the  breach  of  decorum  in  the 
attempt  to  thrust  officials  on  them  without  any 
previous  sanction.  Lord  Napier — who  had  already 
informed  his  Government  that  all  Chinese  could 
read — posted  placards  appealing  to  the  Cantonese 
“ against  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  their 
Viceroy.”  ^ The  Viceroy  retaliated  by  calling  Lord 
Napier  a “lawless  foreign  slave,”  and  Lord  Napier 
writing  home  designated  the  Viceroy  “ a pre- 
sumptuous savage.”  Lord  Napier’s  residence  was 
surrounded  by  the  Chinese ; two  frigates  came  up 
the  river  to  his  assistance,  and  hostilities  took  place, 

^ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  3. 
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attended  with  loss  of  life — and  followed  by  an 
interruption  of  trade. 

A few  weeks  later,  Lord  Napier  retired  to  Macao, 
where  he  died  of  fever,  aggravated  by  his  difficulties 
and  disappointments.  Mr.  Davis  filled  the  gap 
until  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Robinson  as 
Chief  Superintendent.  The  trade,  licit  and  illicit, 
was  resumed,  and  the  dangers  arising  out  of  the 
latter  grew  apace. 

In  an  able  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  (1835),  the  Government  acknowledged 
the  failure  of  its  Chinese  policy  : “ It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  attempt  made  to  force  upon  the  Chinese 
authorities  at  Canton  an  unaccustomed  mode  of 
communication  with  an  authority  of  whose  powers 
and  of  whose  nature  they  had  no  knowledge,  which 
commenced  its  proceedings  by  an  assumption  of 
power  hitherto  unadmitted,  had  completely  failed, 
. . . as  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  attempt  must 
invariably  fail,  and  lead  again  to  national  disgrace.”  ^ 
On  Lord  Napier’s  death,  the  Chinese  called  upon 
the  British  merchants  to  select  a commercial  man 
as  director  of  all  affairs  of  trade,  urging : “ This  is  an 
affair  of  buying  and  selling ; it  is  not  what  officers 
can  attend  to.”  ^ The  director  was  to  control  the 
barbarian  ships,  and  prevent  the  smuggling  going 
on  at  Lintin,  where  nearly  forty  vessels  were  then 
anchored,  “ which  neither  come  up  to  trade,  nor  yet 
get  under  weigh.”  ^ The  Emperor  was  informed 
that  the  “ barbarian  ships  which  clandestinely  sell 
opium  on  the  outer  seas  are  daily  increasing ; just 
when  the  laws  were  being  established  to  bring  them 
to  order,  there  came  this  mad,  mistaken,  barbarian 
eye.^  If  at  this  time  indulgence  should  be  shown 
1 China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  51.  ^ p,  3 4 Napier. 
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them,  they  will  then  advance  step  by  step,  begetting 
other  foolish  expectations.”  ^ Renewed  endeavours 
were  made  to  deter  natives  from  trading  with 
foreigners,  except  through  the  responsible  Hong 
merchants,  who  in  the  main  kept  aloof  from  the 
opium  traffic.  The  “ native  bandits  ” who  dealt 
with  the  opium  ships  were  to  be  suppressed  ; the 
strange  merchants  that  “ by  nature  have  no  other 
object  but  gain,”  were  to  be  persistently  watched. 
In  forwarding  these  numerous  edicts,  Mr.  Davis 
adds : “ It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  the 
native  Government,  having  its  attention  at  length 
awakened  by  the  increased  amount  of  smuggling 
transactions  . . . will  endeavour  to  give  greater 
efficacy  to  its  edicts.”  ^ 

In  1835,  the  Chinese  issued  revised  regulations 
for  foreign  trade,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
growth  of  smuggling.  Their  grievance  cannot  be 
disputed ; its  long  continuance  only  emboldened  the 
smugglers.  Mr.  Innes,  encouraged  by  his  previous 
successes  in  carrying  on  private  war,  publicly  threat- 
ened reprisals  on  Chinese  commerce  for  an  alleged 
injury  to  some  of  his  merchandise.  When  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Home  Government,  Lord 
Palmerston  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Innes  would  have 
rendered  himself  liable  to  penalties  for  piracy,  and 
that  “ the  Government  would  not  have  interfered  on 
his  behalf.”  ^ In  a despatch  reviewing  the  extent  of 
smuggling  and  consequent  scuffles  along  the  coast. 
Sir  George  Robinson  indicated  the  weak  points  in 
the  position  which  Lord  Palmerston  took  up  in 
regard  to  the  opium  traffic : “ Whenever  H.M. 
Government  direct  us  to  prevent  British  vessels 
engaging  in  the  traffic,  we  can  enforce  any  order 
^ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  65.  ^ P.  ^ P.  112. 
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to  that  effect,  but  a more  certain  method  would  be 
to  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  and  manufacture 
of  opium  in  British  India.”  ^ 

Sir  George  Robinson  took  up  his  residence  in  a 
cutter  at  Lintin,  in  the  midst  of  the  smuggling  fleet. 
As  if  to  add  to  the  difficulties,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment took  extraordinary  pains  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  poppy,  which  resulted  in  a large  extension  of 
the  opium  trade. 

In  the  same  year  a scheme  for  legalisation  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  the  English  represent- 
ative sent  the  news  home  with  feverish  joy.  An 
official  memorial  to  the  Emperor  ^ recited  the  growth 
of  the  habit  and  its  many  evils.  At  Lintin,  seven 
or  eight  large  receiving  ships  were  constantly 
anchored.  “Fast  crabs”  or  “scrambling  dragons” 
plied  up  and  down  the  river,  “ well  armed  and 
manned  with  some  scores  of  desperadoes,  who  ply 
their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All 
the  custom  houses  and  military  posts  are  heavily 
bribed.  If  they  happen  to  encounter  any  of  the 
armed  boats,  slaughter  and  carnage  ensue.  “ Smok- 
ing,” the  memorial  states,  “ is  destructive  of  time, 
injurious  to  property,  and  yet  dear  to  one  as  life.” 
“ The  individuals  themselves  clearly  see  the  evil 
effects  of  it,  yet  cannot  refrain.”  But  the  smokers 
are  unworthy  of  consideration  as  compared  with  the 
“ waste  taking  place  in  the  resources,  the  very  sub- 
stance of  China.”  A guarded  legalisation  is  recom- 
mended, but  even  in  this  memorial  the  absolute 
necessity  of  prohibiting  opium  to  all  officers,  soldiers, 
and  scholars  is  insisted  on,  as  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  State.  Two  officials,  to  whom  the  memorial 
was  submitted,  reported  in  the  same  strain.  They 

^ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  120.  2 
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advised  that  the  prohibition  of  the  poppy  should  be 
relaxed,  since  “ there  was  no  better  way  of  shutting 
out  the  importation  of  opium  by  foreigners.”  The 
Chinese  drug  was  said  to  be  milder  and  less  in- 
jurious ; the  habit  was  still  to  be  strictly  prohibited 
to  officers,  scholars,  and  soldiers.  Counter  memorials 
from  other  dignitaries  protested  against  any  pulling 
down  of  dikes.  “ It  would  be  impossible  to  permit 
the  drug  to  the  common  people  and  prohibit  it  to 
the  army  and  literati ; its  use  by  the  soldiers  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  empire.”  ^ A deficiency  in 
property  might  be  supplied,  but  “ it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  artificial  means  to  save  a people 
enervated  by  luxury.  In  the  people  lies  the  very 
foundation  of  the  empire.”  Foreigners  proved 
themselves  presumptuous  and  violent  by  riding  in 
sedan  chairs,  consorting  with  Chinese  prostitutes, 
levelling  graves  to  make  a road  at  Macao,  and  by 
their  lawless  trading  in  the  high  seas,  etc.;  but  if 
only  the  native  accomplices  were  “ awed  and  purified,” 
the  strangers  would  surely  succumb.^  The  principal 
provincial  authorities  were  practically  unanimous 
against  legalisation,  and  the  Emperor  decided  to 
persevere  with  the  policy  of  exclusion. 

A notice  to  leave  China  was  served  on  eight  of 
the  principal  opium  traders,  whilst  their  Chinese 
accomplices  were  severely  dealt  with.  Captain 
Elliot,  who  was  now  in  charge,  transmitted  all  these 
memorials  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He  considered  the 
last  edict  “ an  intolerably  injurious  aggression,”  and 
announced  his  intention  of  interposing  if  the  gentle- 
men in  question  were  expelled.  Ultimately  they 
were  allowed  to  remain. 

Of  the  many  men  who  have  served  England  with 
^ Chifia  Cor.,  1840,  p.  170.  ^ P.  I77* 
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self-sacrificing  devotion  abroad,  few  should  have  more 
allowance  made  for  them  than  Captain  Elliot.  He 
was  sent  out  with  absurdly  limited  powers.  He 
sought  to  have  them  enlarged  in  vain.  He  asked 
for  the  assistance  of  a special  commissioner,  and  it 
was  denied  him.  He  was  expected  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Chinese,  with  British  merchants,  and 
with  armed  British  smugglers,  and  to  persuade  them 
all  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  each  other.  The 
breakdown  that  inevitably  followed  cannot  fairly  be 
laid  to  his  charge.^ 

Even  before  he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  chief 
superintendent,  a warning  despatch  from  Captain 
Elliot  forecasts  the  actual  course  of  events  in  which 
he  was  doomed  to  play  so  prominent  a part.  “ Sooner 
or  later  the  feeling  of  independence,  which  the 
peculiar  mode  of  conducting  this  branch  of  trade 
has  created  upon  the  part  of  our  countrymen  in 
China,  will  lead  to  grave  difficulties.  A long  course 
of  impunity  will  beget  hardihood,  and  at  last  some 
gross  insult  will  be  perpetrated  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  will  be  constrained  to  resent ; they  will 
be  terrified  and  irritated,  and  probably  commit  some 
act  of  cruel  violence,  that  will  make  any  course  but 
armed  interference  impossible  to  our  Government.”  ^ 

Six  months  later  a despatch  ends  with  the 
ominous  suggestion : “ It  seems  likely  that  the  visits 
of  men-of-war  at  this  crisis  . . . would  have  the 
effect  either  of  relaxing  the  restrictive  spirit  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  or  of  hastening  onwards 
the  legalisation  measure.”  ^ 

Before  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Canton,  Elliot 
frankly  stated  his  opinion  of  the  opium  traffic,  and 
the  embarrassment  it  produced  on  trade  generally. 

^ Appendix  I.  note  2.  2 China  Cor,^  1840,  p.  137.  ^ P.  155. 
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Writing  to  Lord  Palmerston  on  2ist  February  1837, 
after  expressing  his  regret  for  “ the  fact  that  such  an 
article  should  have  grown  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  our  import  trade,”  and  “ the  wide- 
spreading  public  mischief  which  the  manner  of  its 
pursuit  has  necessarily  entailed,”  he  concludes  : “ Per- 
haps your  Lordship  may  be  led  to  think  that  a 
gradual  check  to  our  own  growth  and  imports  would 
be  salutary  in  effect.  . . . 

“ It  cannot  be  good  that  the  conduct  of  a great 
trade  should  be  dependent  upon  the  steady  continu- 
ance of  a vast  prohibited  traffic  in  an  article  of 
vicious  luxury,  high  in  price,  and  liable  to  frequent 
and  prodigious  fluctuations.”^ 

Two  years  later,  when  his  forecast  was  all  but 
fulfilled,  Elliot  made  the  following  retrospect  of  the 
illicit  traffic,  which  had  at  length  roused  China 
to  take  the  law  into  her  hands : “ The  manner  of 
the  rash  course  of  traffic  within  the  river  probably 
contributed  most  of  all  to  impress  on  the  Chinese 
Government  the  urgent  necessity  of  repressing  the 
growing  audacity  of  the  foreign  smugglers,  and 
preventing  their  associating  themselves  with  the 
desperate  and  lawless  of  their  own  large  cities.  . . . 
While  such  a traffic  existed  in  the  heart  of  our 
regular  commerce,  I had  all  along  felt  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  a just  ground  for  harsh 
measures  towards  the  lawful  trade,  upon  the  plea 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong.”  ^ 

The  sundering  of  the  old  personal  relations  with 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  advent  un- 
announced of  representatives  of  England,  insistent 
on  diplomatic  equality  with  the  Court  at  Pekin, 

^ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  190.  " P.  343. 
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widened  the  breach  between  the  two  powers.  The 
Chinese  saw  on  their  shores  and  in  their  harbours 
strong  and  defiant  strangers,  whose  one  visible  motive 
was  the  greed  of  gain.  The  English  statesmen 
turned  their  gaze  away  from  the  lawlessness  of  their 
countrymen,  and,  with  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  mind  than  the  latter  had  of  the  English, 
they  pressed  for  a full  recognition  of  Western  equality. 
Lord  Palmerston  instructed  Captain  Elliot  to  go  past 
the  Hong  merchants  to  the  Chinese  officials  in 
person.  Sealed  packets,  delivered  by  the  mer- 
chants, were  finally  arranged  as  a compromise. 

Captain  Elliot  honestly  tried  to  steer  a via  mediay 
and  for  a time  succeeded.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Canton,  early  in  1837,  the  authorities  urged  him 
to  send  away  the  opium-receiving  ships  from  their 
anchorage  outside  the  port.  The  Governor  issued  an 
edict  (4th  August)  stating : “ A memorial  has  been 
laid  before  the  Emperor,  representing  that  more  than 
ten  English  vessels  are  constantly  anchored  outside 
the  port,  . . . that  the  illicit  trade — the  importation 
of  opium  and  the  exportation  of  sycee  silver — 
depends  entirely  on  these  vessels,  and  that  they 
form  also  places  of  refuge  for  proscribed  smugglers.^ 
The  Emperor  accordingly  directs  that  the  resident 
foreigners  be  immediately  required  to  send  them 
away,  also  that  steps  be  taken  to  punish  all  natives 
engaged  in  the  smuggling  of  opium.”  Captain 
Elliot  declared  that  his  orders  applied  only  to  the 
legitimate  trade  of  Canton,  also  that  his  Government 
had  no  “ formal  knowledge  ” of  any  other  traffic. 
On  17th  August  a second  and  more  insistent  edict 
was  issued ; as  no  reply  was  forthcoming,  a third 
edict  appeared  on  i8th  September,  in  which  the 

* China  Cor,^  1840,  p.  234. 
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superintendent  was  censured  for  his  incapacity  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  Chinese  patience  at  length 
became  ironical : “ The  vessels  having  been  so  long 
anchored  off  the  coast,  that  the  great  Emperor  has 
been  informed  respecting  them,  and  the  super- 
intendent having  resided  for  some  years  at  Macao, 
how  can  he  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  and 
places  of  their  anchorage  ? ” ^ “ The  King  of  the 

said  nation  being  apprehensive  lest  merchants  and 
seamen  coming  hither  should  infringe  prohibitions, 
or  transgress  the  laws,  and  so  bring  shame  upon 
their  country,  he  specially  sent  Superintendent  Elliot 
to  Canton  to  keep  them  under  control  and  restraint. 

. . . We  fear  he  is  unfit  to  bear  the  designation  of 
Superintendent.”^  A further  document  expressed  a 
fear  that  “ gain-seeking  desires  had  cauterised  their 
souls.” 

The  Hong  merchants  made  a personal  appeal  to 
Captain  Elliot  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  these 
edicts,  and  explain  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
opium  traffic.  He  replied,  admitting  he  was 
personally  aware  of  an  extensive  illegal  traffic ; he 
had  heard  of  the  existing  conditions  with  “ concern 
and  apprehension,  and  desired  humbly  to  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  sure  and  safe  means  of 
remedying  a hazardous  state  of  things  may  speedily 
be  devised  ” ; he  had  not,  however,  received,  direct 
from  the  authorities,  any  official  protest  to  transmit 
to  his  Sovereign.^  The  authorities  saw  the  force  of 
this  argument,  and  sent  him  an  official  memorandum 
“ to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  his  King.” 

All  the  time  that  Captain  Elliot  was  trying  to 
“ save  the  face  ” of  his  nation  to  the  Chinese  (to  use 
one  of  their  own  expressions),  he  was  sedulously 
’ China  Cor.f  1840,  p.  237.  ^ P.  239.  ^ P.  240. 
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endeavouring  to  arouse  the  power  he  represented 
to  a just  and  more  alert  appreciation  of  the  true 
position  in  the  East. 

He  kept  the  Government  informed  of  the  vigorous 
measures  against  native  smugglers,  which  had  been 
so  far  successful  in  the  immediate  object  as  to  divert 
the  trade  almost  entirely  into  European  channels. 
The  first  effect  was  an  increase  in  the  coast  traffic, 
and  consequent  collisions  with  mandarin  police 
boats,  “ in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
blood  has  been  spilt  ever  and  anon.”  ^ Secondly,  a 
“ complete  and  hazardous  change  ” had  overtaken  the 
Canton  trade.  “ The  opium  trade  is  now  carried  on 
(and  a great  part  of  it  inwards  to  Whampoa)  in 
European  passage-boats  belonging  to  British  owners, 
and  furnished  with  a scanty  armament,  which  may 
rather  be  said  to  provoke  or  to  justify  search 
accompanied  by  violence,  than  to  furnish  the  means 
of  actual  defence.  . . . An  outbreak  of  piracy  might 
bring  about  another  Ladrone  (pirate)  war,  directed 
against  Europeans  as  well  as  Chinese.  . . . That 
the  main  body  of  the  inward  trade  (about  three- 
fifths  of  the  amount)  should  be  carried  on  in  so 
hazardous  a manner  to  the  safety  of  the  whole,  is  a 
very  disquieting  subject  of  reflection.” 

“ The  actual  state  of  things  cannot  be  left  to  the 
turn  of  events,  without  such  deeply  rooted  injury  to 
the  national  character  in  the  estimation  of  this  huge 
portion  of  mankind,  as  it  is  painful,  indeed,  to  reflect 
upon.  . . . The  natural  consequences  of  the  present 
system  is  the  corruption  of  all,  both  high  and  low, 
and  the  infecting  of  the  coasts  with  evil  men,  both 
foreign  and  native.” 

“ Upon  the  whole,”  he  concludes,  “ it  seems  to  me 
^ China  Cor.y  1840,  p.  242. 
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that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  should  justly  explain  its  own  position 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  or  regulation  of  this 
trade ; give  its  own  counsels,  or  take  its  own 
alternative  course.”  While  Elliot  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  Home  Government  to  adopt  some 
policy  with  regard  to  the  illicit  China  trade,  the 
Canton  authorities,  trembling  under  the  imperial 
displeasure,  tried  to  make  the  superintendent  also 
“ tremble  intensely  ! ” Three  months  had  elapsed, 
and  the  receiving  ships  still  defied  the  four  previous 
edicts.  A fifth  was  now  issued,  ordering  their 

departure  within  a month,  and  a written  report  of 
the  fact  for  communication  to  Pekin.  In  case  of 
non-compliance,  the  edict  hinted  darkly  at  stoppage 
of  trade,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Hong  merchants. 
“ Further,  seeing  that  the  said  superintendent,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  sits  hand-bound, 
idly  looking  on  at  the  unrestrained  and  illegal 
practices  of  depraved  foreigners,  even  kicking  against 
our  commands,  and  resisting  the  imperial  pleasure, 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  sheltering  and  giving 
licence  to  these  illegalities.  We  will  assuredly 
proceed  to  expel  and  drive  him  back  to  his  own 
country.”  ^ 

In  December,  the  Cantonese  proceeded  to  request 
the  naval  commander-in-chief  to  expel  the  receiving 
ships ; they  had  previously  taken  steps  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  mainland.  “ We  have  for  some 
time  past,”  they  report  to  the  Emperor,^  “ made 
seizure  of  opium  dealers  and  smugglers  of  every 
description  without  mercy,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  sycee  silver  and  the  importation  of 
^ China  Cor,^  1840,  p.  251.  " P.  257. 
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opium,  and  thus  to  put  a stop  to  this  contraband 
traffic.  ...  We  have  now  been  earnestly  engaged 
in  these  measures  for  one  year.  We  dare  not  yet 
say  that  our  efforts  have  had  the  full  effect  to  be 
desired.  But  with  regard  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  provincial  city,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  price  of  sycee  silver  is  at  present  very 
low ; and  that  opium,  one  ball  of  which  for- 
merly cost  the  traitorous  natives  about  thirty 
dollars,  brings  now  only  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
dollars.” 

Readers  of  the  voluminous  despatches  from  China 
to  London  during  the  years  1833—39  (the  out- 
break of  the  war)  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the 
representatives  of  England  in  China.  They  were 
dealt  with  as  inferiors,  and  kept  at  a distance  by 
the  arrogant  but  frightened  Chinese.  They  resided 
amongst  merchants  who,  on  their  own  confession, 
“ never  paid  any  attention  to  any  law.”  For  six 
months  every  year  they  were  responsible  for  fleets 
of  ships  engaged  in  smuggling,  and  manned  with 
motley  crews  doing  whatsoever  it  pleased  them  to 
do  in  the  innumerable  inlets  and  estuaries  of  an 
unguarded  coast.  Their  authority  depended  on 
their  own  tact  and  judgment.  Their  power  of 
control  over  their  countrymen  was  to  a large  extent 
illusory.  They  were  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  powers  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Committee. 
No  Englishman  might  trade  in  China  without  the 
permit  of  that  Committee ; but  when  the  monopoly 
vanished,  the  permits  vanished  also,  and  nothing 
took  their  place. 

Lastly,  they  were  sent  to  the  East  in  the  interests 
of  a trade  half  of  which  was  absolutely  illegal.  That 
half  they  were  supposed  to  know  nothing  about,  but 
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everybody  knew  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  essential 
to  the  Indian  Revenue.  The  situation  was  an 
impossible  one,  but  the  Home  Government,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,^  refused 
even  to  consider  it. 


^ See  p.  31. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  BREWING  OF  WAR 

IN  February  and  March  1838,  the  number  of 
British  boats  in  the  illicit  traffic  between  Lintin 
and  Canton  increased  largely.^  Deliveries  of  opium, 
almost  under  the  walls  of  the  Governor’s  palace,  were 
frequently  attended  with  conflicts  of  firearms  between 
these  boats  and  the  Chinese  preventive  vessels. 
European  boats  were  now  first  visited  and  searched 
for  the  drug. 

In  April  a Chinaman  was  executed  outside  Macao 
“ for  traitorous  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  for 
smuggling  opium  and  sycee  silver,”  to  warn  and 
intimidate  the  foreigners. 

A visit  from  Admiral  Maitland,  with  two  men-of- 
war,  led  to  the  usual  friction  over  entering  the  port.^ 
The  Chinese  apologised  for  firing  on  a boat,  and  the 
visit  closed  with  complimentary  messages  on  both 
sides.  With  regard  to  smuggling,  now  reaching 
dangerous  dimensions,  the  admiral  took  no  action. 
He  referred  complaints  against  the  irregularities  of 
British  subjects  to  Captain  Elliot  as  the  civil 
authority.  Elliot,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  already 
explained  that  he  was  only  responsible  for  the 
legitimate  traders. 

On  3rd  December,  two  coolies  landing  boxes  of 

’ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  299.  ^ P,  308-319. 
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opium  at  Mr.  Innes’  factory  were  arrested.  Mr. 
Innes  was  ordered  to  leave,  and  told  that  his  factory 
would  be  pulled  down.^  The  foreign  traders,  “ with 
becoming  spirit,”  according  to  Captain  Elliot,  deter- 
mined to  resist  such  a sentence,  which  was  not 
carried  out.  On  I2th  December,  the  authorities 
proceeded  to  execute  a Chinese,  convicted  of  selling 
opium,  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  factories.  This 
was  also  resisted  as  an  “ unprecedented  and  intoler- 
able outrage.”  The  crowd  of  natives  was  not  at 
first  inimical  to  the  merchants,  but  “ some  rash 
foreigners  provoked  the  people  by  assailing  them 
with  sticks  ” ^ which  led  to  serious  rioting.  On 
hearing  of  this.  Lord  Palmerston  inquired  by  what 
right  the  execution  had  been  prevented. 

The  Hong  merchants  now  complained  bitterly, 
and  declared  they  could  not  carry  on  legitimate 
trade  until  this  dangerous  and  objectionable  traffic 
had  been  suppressed.  Captain  Elliot  thereupon 
convened  a public  meeting  of  the  whole  foreign 
community.  He  pointed  out  the  “ distressing  de- 
gradation of  the  whole  foreign  character,  the  painful 
fact  that  such  courses  exposed  us  more  and  more  to 
the  just  indignation  of  this  Government  and  people”;^ 
he  then  gave  notice  that  he  should  require  all  British 
boats  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic  to  leave  the  river 
within  three  days,  and  should  offer  his  aid  to  the 
Government  in  suppressing  the  evil.  The  next  day 
he  issued  a formal  notice  to  this  effect,  stating  that 
“ H.M.  Government  will  in  no  way  interpose  if  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  think  fit  to  seize  and  con- 
fiscate.” His  pacific  policy  was  scouted  by  some  of 
his  countrymen,  and  smuggling  boats  still  lay  at 
Whampoa  flying  the  British  flag.  Elliot  then 
^ China  Cor,,  1840,  p.  323.  " P.  324.  ^ P.  332. 
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addressed  the  Governor  of  Canton,  informing  him 
of  his  notice  and  its  failure,  and  requesting  him  to 
issue  confirmatory  orders.  “ The  continuance  of 
this  traffic,”  Elliot  concluded,  will  involve  the  whole 
foreign  community  in  some  disastrous  difficulty ; 

. . . his  gracious  Sovereign  would  not  interpose  for 
the  protection  of  their  property,  on  behalf  of  those 
British  subjects  who  continue  to  practise  these 
dangerous  disorders.”  After  some  diplomacy  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  Captain  Elliot,  the  latter  was 
able  to  report  the  departure  of  all  the  British  boats 
from  Whampoa ; trade,  which  had  been  temporarily 
stopped,  was  reopened.  In  an  official  notice  issued 
to  British  subjects  the  same  day,  the  chief  super- 
intendent once  more  declared  his  opinion  “ that  in 
its  general  effects  the  illicit  trade — which  he  heartily 
hopes  has  ceased  for  ever — was  intensely  mischievous 
to  every  branch  of  the  trade,  that  it  was  rapidly 
staining  the  British  character  with  deep  disgrace, 
and,  finally,  that  it  exposed  the  vast  public  and 
private  interests  involved  ...  in  our  commercial 
intercourse  to  imminent  jeopardy.”  Looking  steadily 
on  its  effects  on  British  interests  and  character,  he 
had  “ further  resolved  to  shrink  from  no  responsibility 
in  drawing  it  to  a conclusion.” 

In  reporting  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  Captain  Elliot  wrote : “ Till  the  other 
day,  my  Lord,  I believe  there  was  no  part  of  the 
world  where  the  foreigner  felt  his  life  and  property 
more  secure  than  here  in  Canton,  but  the  grave 
events  of  the  12th  ult.  have  left  behind  a different 
impression.  . . . And  all  these  desperate  hazards 
have  been  incurred  for  the  scrambling  and,  com- 
paratively considered,  insignificant  gains  of  a few 
reckless  individuals,  unquestionably  founding  their 
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conduct  upon  the  belief  that  they  were  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  all  law,  British  or  Chinese.”  ^ 
He  further  wrote : “ There  is  certainly  a spirit 
in  active  force  amongst  British  subjects  in  this 
country,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  officer 
on  the  spot  . . . should  be  forthwith  vested  with 
defined  and  adequate  powers  for  the  reasonable  con- 
trol of  men  whose  rash  conduct  cannot  be  left  to 
the  operation  of  Chinese  laws,  and  whose  impunity 
is  alike  injurious  to  British  character  and  dangerous 
to  British  interests.”  ^ “ As  the  danger  and  shame 

of  its  pursuit  (opium  smuggling)  increased,  it  was 
obvious  that  it  would  fall  by  rapid  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  more  and  more  desperate  men,  and  stain 
the  foreign  character  with  constantly  aggravating 
disgrace  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  better 
portion  of  this  people.  ...  If  the  well-founded  hope 
of  improving  things  honourable  and  established  is 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  chances  which  may  cast 
up,  by  goading  this  Government  into  some  sudden 
and  violent  assertion  of  its  authority,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  be  lost  in  providing  for  the 
defined  and  reasonable  control  of  H.M.  subjects  in 
China.”  ^ 

A concise  despatch^  from  Lord  Palmerston  of 
15th  June  1838,  at  last  referred  to  the  cause  of 
difficulty  between  the  two  countries : “ With  respect 
to  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium  which  forms  the 
subject  of  your  despatches  of  i8th  November  and 
19th  November  and  7th  December  1837,  I have  to 
state  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  interfere 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British  subjects  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  trade.  Any 
loss,  therefore,  which  such  persons  may  suffer  in 
^ China  Cor.,  1840,  p.  327.  ^ ^39.  ^ P.  327.  ^ P.  258. 
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consequence  of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the 
Chinese  laws  on  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the 
parties  who  have  brought  that  loss  on  themselves  by 
their  own  acts.” 

“ With  respect  to  the  plan  proposed  by  you  in 
your  despatch  of  19th  November  for  sending  a 
special  commissioner  to  Chusan,  to  endeavour  to 
effect  some  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment about  the  opium  trade,  H.M.  Government  do 
not  see  their  way  with  sufficient  clearness  to  justify 
them  in  adopting  it  at  the  present  moment.” 

This  despatch  was  not  received  by  Captain  Elliot 
until  January  1839,  more  than  two  years  after  his 
urgent  complaints  had  been  sent  home.  Unfortun- 
ately, he  never  published  this  despatch,  and  the  sweep- 
ing repudiation  of  the  whole  traffic  by  the  Home 
Government  remained  unknown  to  those  primarily 
concerned.  They  doubted  Elliot’s  authority  as  well 
as  power  to  carry  out  any  policy  of  repudiation,  and 
events  proved  their  suspicions  to  be  correct. 

For  the  indifference  of  the  Home  Government  to 
the  appeal  of  its  representative  for  special  aid  in  a 
grave  crisis,  no  excuse  has  ever  been  offered.  The 
natural  results  followed.^ 

The  Chinese  continued  their  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  opium  trade,  and  the  smugglers  grew 
more  defiant.  In  Mr.  Dane’s  narrative  it  is  admitted 
that  “ the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  were  by  this  time 
in  desperate  earnest.”  A proclamation  ^ from  the 
Governor  of  Canton  announced  the  appointment  of 
a high  officer  as  special  commissioner,  charged  with 
the  one  duty  of  suppressing  the  illegal  traffic : “ His 
purpose  is  to  cut  off  utterly  the  source  of  this  noxious 
abuse,  to  strip  bare  and  root  up  this  enormous  evil ; 

^ Appendix  T.  note  3.  2 China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  347. 
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though  this  axe  should  break  in  his  hand,  or  the  boat 
should  sink  from  beneath  him,  yet  will  he  not  stay  his 
efforts  till  the  work  of  purification  be  accomplished.” 

In  this  case  Chinese  eloquence  was  little  at  fault. 
It  is  said  that  a special  commissioner  had  been 
appointed  only  three  times  during  the  dynasty. 
Commissioner  Lin  was  no  common  man.  Mr.  Dane 
speaks  of  his  “ arrogance  and  hatred  of  foreigners.” 
Captain  Brinkley,  with  more  impartiality,  describes 
him  as  “ a straightforward,  resolute,  and  practical 
man.”  In  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  drug 
surrendered,  Mr.  King,  an  American  merchant,  has 
recorded  his  favourable  impression  of  Lin : “ From 
the  whole  drift  of  the  conversation  and  inquiries 
during  the  interview,  it  seemed  very  evident  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  commissioner  was  to  do  away 
with  the  traffic  in  opium,  and  to  protect  that  which 
is  legitimate  and  honourable.”  Mr.  King  and  his 
wife  were  treated  with  marked  kindness  by  Lin,  by 
reason  probably  of  King  having  always  abstained 
from  the  opium  trade.  Mr.  Inglis  also  testified  that 
Lin  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
trade. 

There  were  doubtless  individual  cases  of  insin- 
cerity, but  no  one  who  studies  the  correspondence 
of  this  period  at  all  thoroughly,  can  doubt  the  deep- 
rooted  reality  of  the  repugnance  to  opium  smoking 
and  opium  smuggling  among  the  better  portion  of 
the  Chinese  Government  and  people. 

“ There  seems,”  wrote  Captain  Elliot  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  “ no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Court  has  firmly  determined  to  suppress,  or  more 
probably,  most  extensively  to  check,  the  opium  trade. 
The  immense,  and  it  must  be  said,  most  unfortunate 
increase  of  the  supply  during  the  last  four  years. 
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the  rapid  growth  of  the  East  Coast  trade,  and  the 
continued  drain  of  silver  have  greatly  alarmed  the 
Government  ”4 

The  execution  of  another  native  for  smuggling 
opium  took  place  in  front  of  the  factories  in  the 
presence  of  Chinese  troops.  Captain  Elliot  issued 
a public  notice  protesting  against  the  execution,  and 
warning  the  Chinese  Government  of  unpleasant 
consequences. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  imperial  com- 
missioner arrived  on  the  scene.  After  the  custom 
of  his  country,  he  issued  his  proclamations  broadcast. 
Addressing  the  foreign  merchants,  he  asked  : “ Why 
do  you  bring  to  our  land  the  opium,  which  in  your 
land  is  not  made  use  of,  by  it  defrauding  men  of 
their  property,  and  causing  injury  to  their  lives? 
I find  that  with  this  thing  you  have  seduced  and 
deluded  the  people  of  China  for  tens  of  years  past ; 
and  countless  are  the  unjust  hoards  you  have  thus 
acquired.  Such  conduct  rouses  indignation  in  every 
human  heart,  and  it  is  utterly  inexcusable  in  the  eye 
of  Celestial  reason.”  ^ 

Lin’s  State  documents  might  have  won  praise 
from  Carlyle.  They  are  lengthy,  but  never  dull. 
A few  sentences  only  from  his  proclamation  to  the 
public  must  suffice  here : 

“ Of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind,  the  greatest 
are  those  that  he  perversely  brings  upon  himself. 
. . . Reptiles,  wild  beasts,  dogs,  and  swine  do  not 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  age  so  as  to  cause  one 
anxious  thought  to  the  Sovereign.  There  are,  how- 
ever, men  who  do.” 

Lin  then  describes  the  slavery  of  the  smokers, 
who  require  “ what  is  called  renovation  ’’—the  leak 
^ China  Cor,^  1840,  p.  343.  ^ P.  350. 
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that  grows  in  the  rich  man’s  cup,  the  cold  and  want 
that  visit  the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor,  the 
sloth  and  impotency  of  soldiers  and  officers — the 
general  befooling  of  a people  who  submit  to  be 
duped  by  the  poison  of  the  foreigners.  A sage  had 
said,  “ When  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  joyfully 
hastening  to  their  ruin,  and  when  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  gods  or  devils  to  change  their  course, 
man  can  do  it.”  And  if  it  be  asked  how,  Lin  gives 
the  reply — “ By  killing,  in  order  to  stay  killing.” 

Alas  ! the  killing  came  soon  enough,  and  yet  the 
plague  was  not  stayed.  In  an  address  drawn  up 
by  Commissioner  Lin,  to  be  forwarded  to  Queen 
Victoria,  the  paragraphs  occur : — 

“ In  the  ways  of  Heaven  no  partiality  exists,  and 
no  sanction  is  allowed  to  the  injuring  of  others  for 
the  advantage  of  one’s  self.  . . . Your  honourable 
nation,  though  beyond  the  wide  ocean,  acknowledges 
the  same  ways  of  Heaven,  the  same  human  nature, 
and  has  the  like  perception  of  the  distinction  between 
life  and  death,  benefit  and  injury.  . . . But  there  is  a 
tribe  of  depraved  and  barbarous  people,  who,  having 
manufactured  opium  for  smoking,  bring  it  hither  for 
sale,  and  seduce  and  lead  astray  the  simple  folk,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  persons  and  the  draining  of 
their  resources.  Formerly  the  smokers  thereof  were 
few,  but  of  late  the  practice  has  spread,  . . . and 
daily  do  its  baneful  effects  more  deeply  pervade  this 
rich,  fruitful,  and  flourishing  population.  . . . Hence 
those  who  deal  in  opium,  or  who  inhale  its  fumes 
within  this  land,  are  all  now  to  be  subjected  to 
severest  punishment,  and  a perpetual  interdict  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  practice  so  extensively  prevailing. 

“ We  have  reflected  that  this  poisonous  article  is 
the  clandestine  manufacture  of  artful  schemers,  and 
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depraved  people  of  various  tribes  under  the  dominion 
of  your  honourable  nation.  Doubtless  you,  the 
Honourable  Sovereign  of  that  nation,  have  not  com- 
manded the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it.  . . .We 
have  heard  that  in  your  honourable  nation,  the 
people  are  not  permitted  to  inhale  the  drug.  ...  It 
is  clearly  from  a knowledge  of  its  injurious  effects 
on  man  that  you  have  directed  severe  prohibitions 
against  it.  But  what  is  the  prohibition  of  its  use  in 
comparison  with  the  prohibition  of  its  sale  and 
manufacture,  as  a means  of  thoroughly  purifying  the 
source.  Though  not  making  use  of  it  one’s  self,  to 
venture  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it,  and  with 
it  to  seduce  the  simple  folk  of  this  land,  is  to  seek 
one’s  own  livelihood  by  the  exposure  of  others  to 
death.  Such  acts  are  bitterly  abhorrent  to  the 
nature  of  man,  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  ways  of 
Heaven.  . . . We  would  now  then  concert  with 
your  Honourable  Sovereignty,  means  to  bring  to  a 
perpetual  end  this  opium,  so  hurtful  to  mankind,  we 
in  this  land  forbidding  the  use  of  it,  and  you,  in  the 
nations  under  your  dominion,  forbidding  its  manu- 
facture. . . . Will  not  the  result  of  this  be  the 
enjoyment  by  each  of  a felicitous  condition  of  peace? 

The  uprising  of  the  Chinese  Government  from 
useless  edicts  to  active  measures  for  ending  the  ills 
they  had  so  long  uneasily  accepted,  placed  Captain 
Elliot  in  a peculiarly  painful  position.  He  had 
clearly  foreseen  the  coming  breach.  He  had  not 
shrunk  from  laying  the  blame  on  his  lawless 
countrymen.  He  had  urged  his  Government  to 
send  out  a commission  to  avert  the  rupture.  He 
had  proved  his  own  powers  to  be  insufficient.  He 
had  publicly  absolved  himself  from  the  consequences 

^ Chinese  Repository^  1839,  vol.  vii. 
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of  the  continued  and  increasing  illegalities  ; but  when 
the  storm  broke  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  ride  it, 
and  he  could  not  stand  alone. 

The  merchants,  so  many  of  whom  had  wilfully 
provoked  the  war,  were  after  all  his  own  countrymen, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  range  himself  beside  them. 
The  British,  indeed,  had  so  long  been  a law  unto 
themselves,  that  they  looked  upon  the  Chinese  as 
the  aggressors.  The  execution  in  front  of  the  factory 
seems  to  have  alarmed  Captain  Elliot  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  imagined  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  merchant  community  to  be  in  danger.  Captain 
Elliot  now  explained^  that  before  the  arrival  of  Lin, 
he  had  considered  the  expediency  of  formally  re- 
quiring all  British  opium  ships  to  leave  the  coast  of 
China,  but  decided  against  it.  He  had  concluded 
some  months  ago,  that  “ the  determination  of  the 
Court  to  put  down  the  trade  was  firmly  adopted.” 
When  called  to  Canton  by  Lin’s  vigorous  measures, 
it  was  his  purpose,  either  “ to  cause  the  opium 
merchants  to  make  solemn  promises  to  abstain  from 
the  traffic  in  the  future,”  or  to  assent  on  behalf  of 
H.M.  Government,  if  they  were  forthwith  expelled. 
He  contemplated  these  grave  responsibilities  with 
intense  uneasiness,  but,  mindful  of  the  character  of 
the  trade,  “ should  not  have  shrunk  from  this  if  he 
could  have  obtained  from  the  Chinese  reasonable 
securities  for  the  future,  and  moderate  explanations 
concerning  the  past.”  The  trade  was  one  “ which 
every  friend  of  humanity  must  deplore,”  but,  he 
inconsequently  concludes,  Lin’s  proceedings  classed 
his  case  “ amongst  the  most  shameless  violences 
which  one  nation  has  ever  yet  dared  to  perpetrate 
against  another,”  and  so  the  die  was  cast. 

^ China  Cor.,  1840,  p.  385. 
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Two  days  later,  Elliot  wrote  to  the  commissioner : 
“ It  has  been  a great  satisfaction  to  Elliot  to  know 
that  the  merchants  of  his  own  and  other  foreign 
nations  at  Canton  have  sincerely  pledged  themselves 
to  your  Excellency  to  discontinue  a trade  which  the 
Emperor  has  strictly  forbidden.  Assuredly  they  will 
faithfully  fulfil  their  obligations.  . . . Their  characters 
are  gone  for  ever  if  they  violate  their  solemn  pledges 
to  this  Government.”  ^ Elliot  might  well  have 
hesitated  before  endorsing  such  pledges.  Lin 

demanded  that  every  particle  of  opium  should  be 
given  up  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  foreigners  should 
sign  a bond  to  the  effect  that  their  vessels  should 
never  again  dare  to  bring  opium  ; should  any  be 
brought  the  cargo  should  be  forfeited,  and  the  parties 
should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Three 
days  were  allowed  for  compliance  with  these  demands. 
Captain  Elliot  warned  British  subjects  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  that  they  should  prepare  to  resist  any  act  of 
aggression.  The  merchants  made  no  reply  within 
the  time  specified.  Before  its  expiry,  coercive 
measures  were  taken.  On  19th  March  communi- 
cation  with  Whampoa  was  prohibited.  On  the  21st 
j all  boats  were  prevented  from  leaving  Canton.  An 

j offer  to  surrender  1030  chests  of  opium,  on  the 

j understanding  that  the  remainder  should  be  sent 

I back  to  India,  and  that  the  trade  should  cease  in 

j future,  was  rejected  the  same  evening.  The  Chair- 

5 man  of  the  Merchants’  Committee  was  sent  for,  but 

‘ refused  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Chinese.  On 

24th  March  a blockade  of  the  entire  foreign  com- 
munity was  instituted.  Captain  Elliot  applied  for 
passports,  expressing  his  conviction  that  peace  was 

^ C/ima  Cor.,  1840,  p.  394. 
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placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  “ by  these  unexplained 
and  alarming  proceedings.”  ^ Lin  insisted  on  the 
surrender  of  the  opium.  On  27th  March,  Elliot, 
“constrained  by  paramount  motives  affecting  the 
safety  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  foreigners  here 
present  in  Canton,  and  by  other  very  weighty  causes,” 
enjoined  the  surrender  to  the  Government  of  China 
of  all  the  opium ; “ proof  of  British  property,  and 
value  of  all  British  opium,  to  be  determined  upon 
principles,  and  in  a manner  hereafter  to  be  defined 
by  the  British  Government.”  ^ This  circular  was 
complied  with.  For  some  months  past  opium  had 
been  unsaleable,  owing  to  the  energetic  measures  of 
suppression ; the  merchants  were  not  averse  to  find 
a purchaser  in  the  British  agent.  The  whole  of  the 
opium  surrendered,  20,281  chests,  valued  at  between 
two  and  three  millions,  was  destroyed  with  extra- 
ordinary precautions  between  3rd  May  and  23rd  May, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Commissioner 
Lin.  After  30th  March  the  blockade  was  with- 
drawn as  regards  food,  but  maintained  in  other 
respects,  until  the  surrender  of  the  drug  was  com- 
plete. 

Lin  insisted,  in  accordance  with  his  first  announce- 
ment, on  the  signing  of  bonds  against  future  trading 
in  opium,  on  penalty  of  death.  Many  of  the 
merchants,  including  Americans,  had  already  pledged 
themselves.  The  British  superintendent  firmly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a bond. 

On  13  th  April,  Elliot  wrote  ^ to  the  Portuguese  at 
Macao,  placing  himself  and  all  British  subjects  under 
their  protection,  and  offering  armed  assistance  against 
China.  The  Portuguese  had  already  signed  bonds 
pledging  themselves  to  bring  no  more  opium  into 
^ China  Cor,^  1840,  p.  367.  “ P.  374*  ^ P*  406. 
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their  settlement.  On  1 6th  April,  Elliot  applied  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India  for  as  many  armed  vessels 
as  could  be  spared. 

Mr.  Innes  continued  to  smuggle  opium  defiantly.^ 
Captain  Elliot  complied  with  an  order  to  expel  him ; 
but  when  Lin  further  demanded  the  banishment  of 
sixteen  merchants,  conspicuous  as  opium  importers, 
Captain  Elliot  identified  himself  with  them  by 
accompanying  them,  when  they  left  Canton.  The 
tension  between  the  English  superintendent  and 
the  Chinese  high  commissioner  grew  more  strained. 
The  former  sought  to  remove  all  British  commerce 
to  the  Portuguese  settlements.  He  published  a 
manifesto  to  the  Chinese,  stating  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  forget  “ all  the  insults  and  wrongs 
which  have  been  perpetrated.”  The  latter  sought 
to  retain  it  at  Canton,  purged  of  all  complicity  in 
the  offending  drug. 

A serious  riot  among  the  Hong  Kong  sailors,  in 
which  a Chinese  was  killed,  precipitated  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Elliot  conducted  a trial  on  board  ship, 
notifying  the  mandarins  they  might  “ be  present,” 
but  no  Chinese  went.  He  failed  to  find  the  guilty 
person.  Five  men  convicted  of  riot  only  were  sent 
home,  but  released  on  arrival  in  England,  the  law 
officers  holding  that  Elliot  had  exceeded  his  judicial 
powers. 

Supplies  were  now  cut  off  from  the  British  at 
Macao,  who  thereupon  retreated  to  Hong  Kong. 
A British  passage  - boat  was  attacked,  and  seven 
Lascars  killed.  The  imperial  commissioner  issued 
another  edict  complaining  that  the  foreigners  “ have 
withstood  the  prohibitory  enactments  . . . have 
continued  to  linger  at  Macao  . . . the  empty  store- 

^ Appendix  I.  note  4. 
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ships  have  remained  anchored  in  the  outer  seas,  and 
newly  arrived  merchant  vessels  neglecting  to  surrender 
what  opium  they  have  brought,  have  collected 
together  at  Hong  Kong  . . . whereby  occasion  was 
given  in  a drunken  brawl  to  cause  the  death  of  Lin 
Weihe,  one  of  the  people  of  the  empire  . . . 
Superintendent  Elliot  has  withstood  commands,  and 
sheltered  the  murderer.” 

By  this  time  Captain  Elliot  had  made  up  his 
mind  for  war.  He  refused  to  receive  official  com- 
munications from  the  commissioner,  and  wrote 
again  to  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  Macao,  pro- 
posing to  return  thither  with  800  or  1000  men  at 
his  disposal.  The  Governor  had  no  wish  for  such 
guests,  and  refused  to  depart  from  “ the  maintenance 
of  neutrality,”  ^ 

On  the  4th  September,  Captain  Elliot  fired  upon 
some  junks  which  prevented  a regular  supply  of 
provisions.  Repenting  of  his  rashness,  the  same 
night  he  decided  to  discontinue  hostilities.  He 
admitted,  in  an  apologetic  despatch,  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  “ feelings  of  irritation  into  a measure, 
that  he  was  sensible,  under  less  trying  circum- 
stances, would  be  difficult  indeed  of  vindication.” 
Shortly  after,  however,  supposing  that  a missing 
English  boat  had  been  cut  off,  he  declared  a blockade 
of  the  port  and  river  of  Canton.  The  boat  duly 
returned,  and  the  blockade  was  withdrawn,  not 
without  complaints  against  such  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings from  some  American,  as  well  as  Portuguese, 
merchants.  Captain  Elliot  was  a good  man,  but  not 
great  in  a crisis. 

Throughout  these  complicated  and  embittered 
relations,  the  one  underlying  element  of  disturbance 

^ China  Cor.^  1840,  p.  446. 
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continually  reasserts  itself.  Negotiations  were  re- 
opened through  the  Portuguese,^  and  China  put  forth 
three  conditions  as  essential  to  any  understanding  : — 

1.  All  opium  in  the  ships  at  Hong  Kong  to  be 
surrendered. 

2.  The  murderer  of  Lin  Weihe  to  be  given  up, 
or  the  seamen  concerned  sent  to  trial  before  Chinese 
law — one  only  to  answer  for  the  crime. 

3.  The  opium-receiving  ships  to  depart  beyond 
the  Great  Ladrone ; all  persons  banished  from 
China  to  depart  immediately. 

The  negotiations  were  finally  broken  off  by  the 
high  commissioner,  owing  to  further  outrages  and 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners.  He 
announced  that  war  vessels  would  be  sent  to  Hong 
Kong  “ to  surround  and  apprehend  all  the  offenders, 
those  connected  with  the  murders,  and  those  con- 
nected with  opium,  as  well  as  the  traitorous  Chinese 
concealed  on  board  the  foreign  vessels.” 

In  a further  parley  between  Captain  Elliot,  with 
two  men-of-war,  and  a Chinese  admiral,  with  twenty- 
nine  junks,  the  junks  were  ordered  to  withdraw  to 
a more  distant  anchorage.  In  default,  the  British 
ships  opened  fire,  and  destroyed  four  of  the  Chinese 
vessels.  Great  Britain  and  China  were  now  at  war. 

“ I have  proceeded,”  Elliot  wrote  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, “ to  the  uttermost  verge  of  my  authority,  if  I 
have  not  exceeded  it,  in  my  attempt  to  discover  and 
bring  to  justice  the  murderer  of  the  innocent  native 
. . . and  I am  unaffected  by  the  commissioner’s 
charge  of  countenancing  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium. 

“If  my  private  feelings  were  of  the  least  important 
consequence  upon  questions  of  a public  and  im- 
portant nature,  assuredly  I might  justly  say,  that 

^ Additional  Cor.,  p.  6. 
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no  man  entertains  a deeper  detestation  of  the  disgrace 
and  sin  of  this  forced  traffic  on  the  coast  of  China 
than  the  humble  individual  who  signs  this  despatch. 
I see  little  to  choose  between  it  and  piracy ; and  in 
my  place,  as  a public  officer,  I have  steadily  dis- 
countenanced it  by  all  the  lawful  means  in  my 
power,  and  at  the  total  sacrifice  of  my  private 
comfort  in  the  society  in  which  I have  lived  for 
some  years  past. 

“ But  whilst  I have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my 
duty  to  H.M.  Government  in  the  public  course 
of  repression  I have  pursued,  it  does  not  consort 
with  my  station  to  sanction  measures  of  general  and 
undistinguishing  violence  against  H.M.  officers 
and  subjects ; and  to  a mode  of  working  out 
objects,  right  or  wrong,  which  set  all  obligations  of 
right  and  justice  at  defiance.” 

In  stating  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  Elliot 
places  in  the  one  scale  “ the  disgrace  and  sin  of  a 
forced  traffic  with  a friendly  nation  ” ; in  the  other, 
a mode  of  putting  an  end  to  it  by  the  nation 
concerned,  “ which  set  all  obligations  of  moderation 
and  justice  at  defiance.”  The  one  evil  had  been  at 
work  for  a generation,  the  other  a few  weeks.  The 
one  was  the  work  of  unbidden  strangers  in  a foreign 
land ; the  other  of  a conservative  people  in  their 
own  defence.  The  scales  of  history  assuredly  dip 
in  their  favour.  The  punishment  fell  without 
measure  on  them  alone. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  OPIUM  WAR 


HE  British  Government  supported  Captain 


X Elliot  with  forces  to  carry  on  war,  but 
repudiated  the  financial  responsibility  he  had 
assumed  for  the  surrendered  opium.  The  Emperor 
ascribed  the  coming  of  the  expedition  to  the  exter- 
mination of  the  opium  traffic  and  stoppage  of  trade. 
He  grandiloquently  ordered  his  officers  to  exterminate 
the  barbarians,  and  not  allow  them  to  sneak  into 
the  harbours.  Rewards  were  offered  for  the  capture 
of  British  war  vessels,  and  prices  set  on  the  heads 
of  officers  and  crews.  A few  months  later,  when 
the  natives  were  hard  pressed  and  negotiations  were 
proposed,  a quaint  proclamation  ends  thus : “ You 
ought  all  quietly  to  plough  your  fields  and  read  your 
books,  taking  care  of  yourselves  and  your  families. 
If  indeed  these  barbarians  do  not  distress  you,  you 
must  not  again  search  for  and  seize  them.” 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Ouchterlony’s  history 
of  the  war  enables  any  who  desire  it  to  sup  full  of 
horrors ; this  is  equally  true  of  other  contemporary 
accounts. 

The  Spectator  writes  (5th  November  1842):  “ It 
is  pure  butchery,  without  risk  at  any  time  beyond 
casual  incidents ; and  now  it  would  seem  without 
even  the  idea  of  risk.” 

The  one-sided  character  of  the  proceedings  is 
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illustrated  in  the  following  account  of  the  sack  of 
Chusan : — 

“On  4th  July  1840,  General  Birrel,  with  three 
ships  of  war  and  three  transports,  arrived  in  the 
anchorage  of  Chusan  harbour.  An  attempt  was 
made  that  evening  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the 
island  without  bloodshed ; but  as  no  arrangement 
could  be  come  to,  and  the  Chinese  next  morning 
indicated  a resolution  to  resist,  the  ultima  ratio 
regum,  a fire  of  round  and  grape  shot,  was  resorted 
to,  which  soon  drove  the  Chinese  from  their  forts 
and  war-junks  with  great  slaughter.  Troops  were 
landed,  and  an  assault  on  the  capital  of  the  island 
was  resolved  on  for  the  next  day,  and  preparations 
made  for  battering  down  the  walls.  Meanwhile 
shot  and  shell,  for  “ the  purpose  of  trying  the 
range,”  were  thrown  in,  which  occasioned  great 
slaughter  among  the  unoffending  inhabitants. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  Chinese  troops 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  evacuated 
the  town,  and  the  British  entered  it  the  next 
morning  without  resistance.  The  whole  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  British  in  this  affair  was  one  man 
wounded.  . . . Notwithstanding  strict  orders  had 
been  issued  to  respect  private  property,  the  sailors 
were  allowed  to  leave  their  boats  and  to  plunder 
the  town.  In  a short  time  they  had  reduced  it  to 
a perfect  wreck,  wantonly  destroying  what  they 
could  not  carry  off.  Great  quantities  of  liquor, 
called  Samshu,  were  found  in  the  town,  and  the 
soldiers  got  so  completely  intoxicated  that  they 
had  to  be  carried  into  the  ships  by  whole  com- 
panies, and  almost  regiments,  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility.” ^ 

^ Edinburgh  Magazine,  January  1841. 
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The  India  Gazette  adds  : — 

“ A more  complete  pillage  could  not  be  conceived 
than  took  place.  Every  house  was  broken  open, 
every  drawer  and  box  ransacked,  the  streets  strewn 
with  fragments  of  furniture,  pictures,  tables,  chairs, 
grain  of  all  sorts, — the  whole  set  off  by  the  dead  or 
the  living  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  unable  to 
leave  the  city  from  the  wounds  received  from  our 
merciless  guns.  . . . The  plunder  ceased  only  when 
there  was  nothing  to  take  or  destroy.” 

Captain  Loch  writes  of  a stand  made  by  some 
Tartar  soldiers  at  Chin-kiang-foo : “ The  firing 
brought  the  General  up,  who  resolved  to  sweep  the 
town  from  house  to  house.  As  we  marched  along 
the  walls,  I saw,  what  as  a novice  in  this  description 
of  warfare  shocked  me  much,  old  men,  women,  and 
children  cutting  each  others’  throats,  and  drowning 
themselves  by  the  dozen ; and  no  one  either 
attempting,  or  apparently  showing  any  inclination, 
to  save  the  poor  wretches;  nor,  in  fact,  regarding 
them  with  more  notice  than  they  would  a dead 
horse  carried  through  the  streets  of  London.”  ^ 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  is  reported  to  have  said  at 
a dinner  of  Liverpool  merchants : “ I wish  I were 
permitted  to  say  all  I could  respecting  the  moral 
character  and  high  sense  of  honour  of  these  people 
(the  Chinese).  They  really  put  me  to  the  blush 
when  they  reasoned  with  me  on  the  injustice  of  the 
case,  and  the  wanton  atrocities  committed  by  our 
men.  They  entreated  me,  on  my  return,  to  get  our 
Government  to  restrain  our  sailors  from  committing 
such  unnecessary  acts  of  violence ; for  it  appears 
that  fieldpieces  loaded  with  grape  had  been  planted 
at  the  end  of  long  narrow  streets  thronged  with 

^ Closing  Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China. 
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men,  women,  and  children ; that  they  were  mowed 
down  like  grass,  and  that  gutters  flowed  with  their 
innocent  blood.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
have  such  a horror  of  the  English,  and  that  they  call 
us  barbarians.” 

Prolonged  and  able  debates  took  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.^  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
appeals  from  the  British  representatives  in  China 
for  additional  powers  over  British  subjects,  and  for 
securing  better  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, had  received  little  attention  in  all  the  five 
years  which  had  elapsed. 

Sir  William  Follet  could  find  no  trace,  except  in 
the  single  minute  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
the  affairs  of  China  had  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  Ministry  for  a single  hour. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  armed  with  special  know- 
ledge, traced  back  the  unfortunate  occurrences  to 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  in  1832,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  relinquish  the  opium  revenue. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
dated  our  error  from  the  period  when  the  China 
trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  “ on  a footing 
in  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  continue 
with  honour  and  security.” 

Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  he  “ would  be  the 
last  to  defend  a trade  which  involved  the  violation 
of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  Chinese,  and  which 
furnished  an  enormously  large  population  with  the 
means  of  demoralisation  ” ; but  he  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  the  Chinese,  and  upheld  the  British 
representative. 

The  division  gave  a majority  of  nine  to  the 
Government. 


^ Hansard,  vol.  liii. 
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In  the  Upper  House,  Earl  Grey  contrasted 
Captain  Elliot’s  strong  denunciation  of  smuggling 
with  his  disavowals  of  all  formal  knowledge  and 
responsibility.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  defence  of  the 
Ministry,  regretted  much,  condoned  more,  and 
promised  nothing. 

Of  contemporary  opinion  outside  Parliament, 
three  extracts  may  be  quoted. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  to  a friend : “ Ordinary  wars 
of  conquest  are  to  me  far  less  wicked  than  to  go 
to  war  in  order  to  maintain  smuggling,  and  that 
smuggling  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a 
demoralising  drug  which  the  Government  of  China 
wishes  to  keep  out,  and  which  we,  for  the  lucre  of 
gain,  want  to  introduce  by  force.  In  this  quarrel 
we  are  going  to  burn  and  slay  in  the  pride  of  our 
supposed  superiority.” 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  thanking  him  for  his 
speech  against  the  war,  Baron  Bunsen  wrote:  “You 
can  scarcely  be  aware  what  good  you  have  done,  in 
enabling  the  friends  of  England  abroad  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  her  numerous  enemies,  all 
throwing  that  (opium)  question  in  our  face,  as  prov- 
ing the  humbug  and  hypocrisy  of  all  pretended 
Christian  profession  and  works  of  the  English 
nation.” 

A leading  article  in  the  Times  ran  (3rd  December 
1 842)  : “ We  think  it  of  the  highest  moment  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  should  wash  its  hands 
once  for  all,  not  only  of  all  diplomatic,  but  of  all 
moral  and  practical  responsibility  for  this  (the  opium) 
traffic ; that  we  should  cease  to  be  mixed  up  with 
it,  to  foster  it,  or  to  make  it  a source  of  Indian 
revenue.  ...  We  owe  some  moral  compensation  to 
China  for  pillaging  her  towns  and  slaughtering  her 
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citizens,  in  a quarrel  which  never  could  have 
arisen  if  we  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  national 
crime.” 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  brought  with  it  a 
cessation  of  scruples,  and  a more  secure  continuance 
of  the  illegal  trade  which  had  led  up  to  the  war. 

A resume  of  a Chinese  account  of  the  war  has 
been  given  to  the  world  by  Consul  Parker.  To  the 
translator  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
faithfulness  with  which  the  Chinese  endeavour  to 
perfect  their  history.  To  the  reader  it  will  more 
probably  be  a striking  illustration  of  their  extra- 
ordinary fairness. 

The  account  begins  with  a memorial  to  the  throne 
in  1838,  which  pointed  to  the  growing  consumption 
of  foreign  opium  as  the  root  of  China’s  troubles ; 
silver  was  becoming  scarce,  the  revenue  was  in  con- 
fusion, peculation  was  rife,  trade  disorganised. 
Opium  came  from  England,  and  though  these 
foreigners  were  ready  to  weaken  China  and  absorb 
her  wealth  by  encouraging  its  use,  they  forbade 
smoking  amongst  themselves.  They  were  now 
ruining  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  China  with  their 
abominable  poison. 

The  Emperor  remitted  the  matter  to  all  high 
provincial  authorities.  Without  a single  exception 
they  recommended  the  most  stringent  measures. 
Lin  was  sent  as  special  imperial  commissioner,  and 
discovered  an  extensive  system  of  bribes.  The 
English  alone  had  a separate  trading  company,  with 
a consular  officer  sent  by  their  King  to  “ manage  the 
whole  concern.”  Lin  demanded  from  the  foreigners 
a surrender  of  all  the  opium ; it  was  agreed  to  give 
three  catties  of  tea  for  each  one  of  opium.^  The 

^ Appendix  I.  note  5. 
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Emperor  ordered  the  total  destruction  of  the  drug. 
Americans  and  others  gave  the  required  bonds ; 
Elliot  refused  either  to  receive  the  tea,  or  give  the 
bonds.  Then  a Chinese  was  killed.  Elliot,  though 
he  had  no  intention  of  deliberately  disobeying,  only 
tried  five  black  barbarians,  not  the  real  criminal. 
Lin,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  cut  off  the  supply 
of  fuel  and  provisions.  Elliot,  being  exasperated, 
sent  for  two  men-of-war,  and,  under  pretext  of  de- 
manding food,  “ engaged  our  naval  force  in  battle.” 
A law  condemning  opium  smokers  to  strangulation, 
and  opium  dealers  to  decapitation,  had  now  been  in 
force  the  best  part  of  a year ; “ as  the  watch  kept  all 
over  the  empire  was  very  strict,  over  half  the  smokers 
were  already  cured.” 

Elliot  had  sent  home  for  troops,  and  the  Queen 
directed  Parliament  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter. 
The  official  body  was  for  war,  the  mercantile  interest 
was  for  peace.  Discussion  went  on  for  several  days, 
without  result ; at  last  lots  were  drawn  in  the  Lo 
Chang  Temple  (division  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ?) ; three  tickets  were  found  in  favour  of  war. 
Lin  had  caused  this  war  by  his  excessive  zeal.  The 
foreign  chief,  Bremer,  arrived  at  Tientsin  with  five 
ships.  First  he  demanded  the  value  of  the  “ pro- 
duce ” opium,  as  he  afterwards  plainly  called  it. 
The  reply  suggested  that  “ adhering  to  the  principle 
of  rigidly  excluding  opium,  these  concessions  should 
be  conditional  upon  opium  not  coming.” 

The  foreign  chief,  Bremer,  said,  “ Lin  is  one  of 
China’s  best  viceroys,  an  able  and  plucky  man, 
though  he  does  not  understand  foreign  ways.  You 
can  stop  the  opium  trade,  but  you  cannot  stop  all 
our  trade.”  By  this  time  the  Tinghai  fleet  had 
come,  and  flags  struck  up  in  the  boats  advertised 
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opium  for  sale  all  along  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  did  not  kill  the  Cantonese,  and 
always  released  all  local  braves  taken  prisoner,  and 
prohibited  all  looting. 

In  summing  up,  Wei-Yuan  intimates  that  it  was 
the  closing  of  trade,  not  the  forced  surrender  of 
opium,  that  brought  on  the  war.  Lin’s  demands 
were  too  exacting.  He  should  have  executed  the 
rear-admiral  for  corruption,  secured  the  goodwill  of 
other  foreigners,  purchased  ships,  guns,  etc.  “ What 
enemy  would  then  have  dared  to  attack  us  ? How 
could  opium  then  have  ventured  into  China?  Our 
guns  on  the  heights  could  not  do  much  against  a 
contrary  wind.  . . . All  our  leaders  now  lost  courage, 
submitting  to  everything,  and  not  alluding  at  all  to 
the  rule  about  opium  being  excluded.  The  English 
were  overjoyed.  Of  late  the  opium  business  is 
greater  than  ever.  . . . The  barbarian  pirate  war 
lasted  two  years ; no  one,  strange  to  say,  ever 
recommended  a strictly  defensive  attitude.  We 
should  have  resolutely  adhered  to  the  opium  inter- 
diction.” 

To  this  Chinese  magistrate  the  war  was  a defective 
struggle,  rashly  begun  against  an  evil  fate ; the  root 
of  it  all  was  the  drug. 

With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  both  West  and 
East,  the  latest  English  historian  of  these  times 
writes : “ It  was  not  because  China  entertained  any 
project  of  terminating  their  commerce,  and  driving 
them  from  her  coasts,  that  she  instructed  Commis- 
sioner Lin  to  adopt  the  measures  which  finally 
involved  her  in  war.  It  was  because  they  had 
introduced  into  their  commerce  an  unlawful  element, 
which  threatened  to  debilitate  her  people  morally 
and  physically,  and  to  exhaust  her  treasure.  But 
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for  opium  smuggling  by  British  subjects,  the  war 
would  never  have  taken  place,  so  far  as  human 
intelligence  can  discern.  History  can  only  have 
one  verdict  in  the  matter.”  ^ 

^ Brinkley,  xi.  14.  See  also  Appendix  I.  note  6. 
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TREATY  OF  NANKIN 


HE  first  negotiation  for  peace,  known  as  the 


-L  “ Treaty  of  the  Bogue,”  failed ; the  Emperor 
refusing  to  pay  a dollar  for  the  opium,  or  to  yield 
an  inch  of  territory.  Amoy,  Tinghai,  Chunhai,  and 
Ningpo  were  then  taken  by  the  British.  Captain 
Elliot  was  replaced  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  The 
latter  issued  a manifesto  of  British  grievances,  the 
acts  of  Commissioner  Lin  heading  the  list.  It 
alleged  that  the  opium  had  been  given  up  by  the 
British  merchants,  in  order  to  escape  death. 

On  the  29th  August  1842,  a treaty  of  peace  was 
signed.  Opium  was  carefully  ignored,  except  in  the 
4th  Article,  which  provided,  that  the  Emperor  of 
China  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  six  millions  of 
dollars  as  the  value  of  the  opium  which  was  de- 
livered up,  “ as  a ransom  for  the  lives  of  H.B.M.’s 
superintendent  and  subjects,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned and  threatened  with  death  by  the  Chinese 
high  officers.”  The  treaty  ceded  Hong  Kong  to 
Great  Britain,  abolished  the  exclusive  trading  of  the 
Hong  merchants,  granted  fifteen  million  dollars  for 
debts  due  to  English  merchants  and  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  threw  open  five  ports  to  English  trade. 

The  cession  of  Hong  Kong,  “ for  the  purpose  of 
careening  and  refitting  ships,”  began  the  unseemly 
struggle  of  the  West  for  the  partition  of  China. 
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The  hard  fate  meted  out  to  Chinese  officials  who 
fail  to  be  successful  was  visited  upon  Commissioner 
Lin,  as  the  following  admonition  proves : — 

“ Lin  Tseh  Sen,  you  received  my  imperial  orders 
to  examine  and  manage  the  affairs  relating  to  opium; 
from  the  exterior  to  cut  off  all  trade  in  opium,  from 
interior  to  seize  perverse  natives,  and  thus  cut  off 
supplies  to  the  foreigners.  You  have  proved  your- 
self unable  to  cut  off  this  trade,  it  appears  you  are 
no  better  than  a wooden  image.” 

Following  the  treaty  closely,  came  a supplementary 
treaty.  Amongst  its  provisions  is  the  following: — 
Art.  12.  “A  fair  and  regular  tariff  of  duties  and 
other  dues  having  now  been  established,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  system  of  smuggling  which  has 
heretofore  been  carried  on  between  English  and 
Chinese  merchants  (in  many  cases  with  open  con- 
nivance of  Chinese  custom-house  officers)  will  en- 
tirely cease ; and  the  most  peremptory  proclamation 
to  all  English  merchants  has  been  already  issued  on 
this  subject  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who  will 
also  instruct  the  different  consuls  to  strictly  watch 
over  and  carefully  scrutinise  the  conduct  of  all 
persons  (British  subjects)  trading  under  his  superin- 
tendence. In  any  positive  instance  of  smuggling 
transactions  coming  to  the  consul’s  knowledge,  he 
will  instantly  apprise  the  Chinese  authorities  of  the 
fact,  and  they  will  proceed  to  seize  and  confiscate 
all  goods,  whatever  their  value  or  nature,  that  may 
have  been  so  smuggled.” 

The  description  of  the  proclamation  seems  a little 
overdrawn.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  merely  pointed 
out  publicly,^  that  “ opium  being  an  article  the  traffic 
in  which  is  well  known  to  be  declared  illegal  and 

^ China  Repository^  1843,  vol.  xii. 
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contraband,  any  person  who  may  take  such  a step 
(trading  in  opium  at  the  treaty  ports)  will  do  so  at 
his  own  risk,  and  will,  if  a British  subject,  meet  with 
no  support  or  protection  from  H.M/s  consuls  or 
other  officers.” 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  afterwards  told  the  British 
merchants,  “ that  they  had  not  in  any  single  iota  or 
circumstance  striven  to  aid  him  in  his  arrangements, 
but  had  thrown  serious  difficulties  and  obstacles,  if 
not  positive  risk,  in  the  way  of  his  arrangements.” 
But  even  here,  the  said  merchants  might  plead  the 
general  disposition  of  the  British  Government  in 
their  favour.  Though  an  Order  in  Council,  24th 
February  1843,  forbade  British  ships  to  violate  the 
treaty  by  trading  outside  the  treaty  ports,^  when 
Captain  Hope,  of  H.M.S.  Thalia^  stopped  two  or 
three  opium  ships  from  proceeding  above  Shang- 
hai, he  was  recalled  from  his  station  and  ordered 
to  India,  where  he  could  not  “ interfere  in  such  a 
manner  with  the  undertakings  of  British  subjects.”^ 

Lord  Palmerston  instructed  Rear-Admiral  Elliot 
and  Captain  Elliot  “ to  endeavour  to  make  some 
arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
admission  of  opium  into  China,  as  an  article  of  lawful 
commerce.”^  They  were  not  to  make  this  a demand, 
nor  threaten  compulsion,  but  to  point  out  that  “ it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a permanent  good  understand- 
ing can  be  maintained,”  with  the  opium  trade  on  its 
then  footing.  “ It  is  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the 
British  Government  to  prevent  opium  from  being 
carried  to  China ; if  none  were  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  British  territories,  plenty  would  be  produced 
in  other  countries,” — “ illegal  trade  is  always  at- 

^ China  Repository^  1843,  446*  ^ Wells  Williams,  ii.  582. 
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tended  with  acts  of  violence.”  Writing  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  Lord  Palmerston  says,  he  was  to 
avail  himself  of  " every  favourable  opportunity 
strongly  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiary . . . how  much  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
that  Government  to  legalise  the  trade.” 

The  victorious  nation  had  in  various  ways  ac- 
knowledg'^d  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
opium  trade,  per  se.  Its  only  concern  now  was  to 
assist  it  by  legalisation.  The  ethics  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  rose  higher.  In  a manifesto,  he  said,  “ I 
cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  flowing 
poison ; gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will  for  profit 
and  sensuality  defeat  my  wishes,  but  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  derive  a revenue  from  the  vice  and 
misery  of  my  people.”  ^ This  continued  to  be  the 
position  of  the  Chinese  Government  until  after  the 
close  of  the  second  war. 

The  best  extenuation  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
British  is  the  connivance  and  corruption  of  most  of 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  the  tacit  spread  of  poppy 
cultivation  in  China.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  provinces  of  China  have  many  of  the  powers  of 
independent  kingdoms ; that  the  government  of  the 
empire  rests  on  the  moral  sanction  of  the  governed 
to  an  extent  little  understood  by  outsiders ; and, 
moreover,  that  in  our  own  country  at  that  time 
smuggling  was  carried  on  in  wholesale  fashion,  the 
enactment  of  death  penalties  notwithstanding. 

The  excuse,  that  the  real  grievance  with  China 
was  the  exportation  of  her  silver,  will  not  bear  in- 
vestigation. It  was  not  until  1827  that  the  balance 
of  trade  turned  against  the  Chinese,  and  caused 
the  outflow  of  silver.  In  the  years  1821-24, 

1 Pari.  Report  (China),  1847,  p.  292. 
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strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government  for 
the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade.  The  great 
outflow  of  silver  after  1827  undoubtedly  incon- 
venienced and  alarmed  the  Chinese.  It  aggravated, 
but  did  not  supplant,  the  fear  of  the  drug,  and  its 
consequences  to  the  nation. 

In  the  negotiations.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  intro- 
duced the  forbidden,  and  yet  vitally  important, 
subject, — “ the  great  cause  that  produced  the  distur- 
bances which  led  to  the  war,  i.e.  the  trade  in  opium  ” 
as  a topic  for  private  conversation ; the  incident  is 
thus  described  by  Captain  Loch : 

“They  (the  Chinese  commissioners)  then  evinced 
much  interest,  and  eagerly  requested  to  know  why 
we  would  not  act  fairly  towards  them  by  prohibiting 
the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  our  dominions,  and  thus 
effectually  stop  a traffic  so  pernicious  to  the  human 
race.  This,  he  (Sir  Henry  Pottinger)  said,  in  con- 
sistency with  our  constitutional  laws,  could  not  be 
done ; and,  he  added,  that  even  if  England  chose  to 
exercise  so  arbitrary  a power  over  her  tillers  of  the 
soil,  it  would  not  check  the  evil,  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  were  concerned,  while  the  cancer  remained 
uneradicated  among  themselves,  but  that  it  would 
merely  throw  the  market  into  other  hands.  It,  in 
fact,  he  said,  rests  entirely  with  yourselves.  If  your 
people  are  virtuous,  they  will  desist  from  the  evil 
practice ; and  if  your  officers  are  incorruptible  and 
obey  your  rulers,  no  opium  can  enter  your  country. 
The  discouragement  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in 
our  territories  rests  principally  with  you,  for  nearly 
the  entire  produce  cultivated  in  India  travels  east  to 
China.  If,  however,  the  habit  has  become  a con- 
firmed vice,  and  you  feel  that  your  power  is  at 
present  inadequate  to  stay  its  indulgence,  you  may 
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rest  assured  your  people  will  procure  the  drug  in 
spite  of  every  enactment.”  ^ 

Whether  the  Chinese  were  duly  impressed  by  this 
unfolding  of  Western  ethics  as  applied  to  conduct  is 
not  stated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  knowledge  of 
“ our  constitutional  laws  ” had  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  debar  them  from  following  the  extra- 
ordinary propositions  laid  down  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  He  had,  however,  been  expressly  told 
by  the  Home  Government  to  impress  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiary,  by  all  the  arguments  which  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  this 
was  the  result.  The  Chinese  Commission  was  un- 
willing to  make  any  representation  to  the  Emperor. 
They  promised  that  the  officers  of  China  should  be 
enjoined  to  confine  their  jurisdiction,  in  respect  of 
opium,  “ to  the  soldiery  and  people  of  the  country, 
not  allowing  them  to  make  use  of  it.”  ^ 

Even  superficial  students  of  these  events  must  ^ 
recognise  that  the  Emperor  of  China  was  whole- 
hearted in  his  desire  to  suppress  the  opium  trade. 

Hong  Kong  now  became  the  basis  of  supply  for 
the  drug  to  Canton,  and  the  illegal  trade  grew 
apace. 

Two  years  later.  Sir  Henry’s  successor.  Sir  John 
Davis,  renewed  the  efforts  for  legalisation.  “ Such 
a happy  measure,”  he  explained,  would  remove  all 
chances  of  unpleasant  occurrences,  whilst  providing 
“ an  ample  revenue  for  the  Emperor  ^ but  the  voice 
of  the  charmer  found  no  entrance.  The  Chinese 
would  not  ratify  that  which  they  durst  no  longer 
resist.  Commissioner  Keying’s  reply  was,  that  such 
a measure  “ would  certainly  put  a value  on  riches, 

^ Loch,  Campaign  in  China. 

" Pari.  Papers  (Opium  Trade),  1857,  p,  12. 


^ Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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and  slight  on  men’s  lives,  and  I am  apprehen- 
sive that  the  great  Emperor  would  not  get  over 
this.” 

Sir  John  Davis  wrote : “ The  trade  is  virtually 
tolerated,  a state  of  things  very  different  from  that 
which  existed  previous  to  the  war.  The  position  in 
which  Great  Britain  stands  is  materially  changed.  . . . 
They  have  distinctly  declined  a conventional  arrange- 
ment for  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  we  should  not  bring  the  existing  abuse  to 
their  notice.”  ^ 

The  victory  rested  with  England,  and  forms  part 
of  the  measure  of  her  responsibility. 

A well-informed  writer  wrote  in  1857  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  upon  the  whole  the  Government  of 
China  and  the  authorities  at  the  various  ports  have 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,” 
with  the  one  exception  of  free  access  to  the  city  of 
Canton.2  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  text  of 
the  treaty  did  not  contemplate  foreigners  dwelling 
within  the  walled  city  of  Canton,  or  having  access  to 
it.  The  people  there  became  increasingly  hostile 
to  foreigners,  and  the  authorities  had  some  reason  on 
their  side  in  desiring  to  keep  them  apart.^ 

In  1845,  Lord  Stanley,  speaking  of  China,  said, 
“ I believe,  so  far  as  our  later  experiences  have  gone, 
that  there  is  no  nation  which  more  highly  values 
public  faith  in  others  ; and  up  to  the  present  moment, 
I am  bound  to  say,  there  never  was  a government 
or  a nation  which  more  strictly  and  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  engagements 
into  which  it  had  entered.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  anything  like  this 

^ Pari.  Papers  (Opium  Trade),  1857,  p.  20. 

^ Fraser's  Magazine.  ^ Brinkley,  xi.  179. 
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of  Great  Britain’s  pledge  against  smuggling  in  the 
1 2th  Clause  of  the  supplementary  treaty. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Sir  John  Davis,  similar 
complaints  to  those  of  Captain  Elliot  against  his  own 
countrymen  appear.  Writing,  November  1846,  he 
says : “ I am  not  the  first  who  has  been  compelled 
to  remark,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  our 
own  countrymen  at  Canton  than  with  the  Chinese 
Government.”  The  British  admiral,  Cochrane,  writes 
from  the  Agincourt^  Hong  Kong,  a week  later : 
“ If  the  merchants  would  believe  that  their  best,  and 
by  far  most  efficient  protection  is  to  be  found  in  their 
own  circumspect  conduct,  in  treating  the  people  with 
urbanity  and  goodwill,  and  avoiding,  rather  than 
seeking,  sources  of  conflict,  they  will  soon  practically 
discover  in  these  measures  more  persuasive  advocates 
with  the  Chinese  than  in  all  the  force  I could  bring 
against  them.” 

Two  months  later.  Sir  John  Davis  writes  : “ I may 
add,  that  the  subjects  of  every  other  civilised  govern- 
ment get  on  more  quietly  with  the  Chinese,  and 
clamour  less  for  protection,  than  our  own.”  And 
again,  on  15th  February  1847,  he  writes  to  Lord 
Palmerston : " Not  that  I have  any  expectation  of 
occurrence  of  acts  of  disobedience  and  disorder,  if 
our  own  people  will  only  behave  with  common 
abstinence.”  The  war  had  led  those  who  desired 
the  application  of  force  further  on  a down  grade. 

There  was  only  one  possible  result  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  illicit  trade  under  the  real  but  un- 
acknowledged protection  of  England;  but  the  Chinese 
faced  loss  and  trouble  for  many  years,  rather  than 
take  the  plunge.  Whilst  Chinese  convicted  of  deal- 
ing in  the  drug,  or  using  it,  were  “ continually  paraded 
in  gangs,  with  iron  shackles  upon  their  necks  and 
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feet,  in  Canton,  the  Government  of  India  and  its 
English  merchants  fared  sumptuously  as  the  result 
of  the  war.  The  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  armed  with 
fifteen  guns  and  seventy  men,  made  a net  profit  of 
;^5  0,000  in  one  opium  cruise.  The  sale  was  at  once 
legalised  by  the  British  in  Hong  Kong,  and  within 
three  months  of  the  peace  the  Hong  Kong  Gazette 
predicted  that  another  rupture  was  inevitable,  unless 
China  followed  suit. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SMUGGLING  RENEWED 

ONE  of  the  last  documents  issued  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  its  Chinese  trade  ran  : 
“To  attempt  to  maintain  a purely  commercial 
intercourse  such  as  that  with  China  by  force  of  arms, 
would  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  be  anything  rather 
than  a matter  of  profit,  even  if  justice  and  humanity 
would  allow  us  for  a moment  seriously  to  contem- 
plate such  a step.” 

It  would  have  been  well  for  both  countries  if  the 
British  Government,  in  taking  the  trade  over  for  its 
subjects  without  restriction,  had  been  equally  far- 
sighted. The  evils  of  smuggling  became  yet  more 
rampant  along  the  Chinese  coast  after  the  Treaty 
of  Nankin.  The  war  had  won  great  concessions 
from  China,  had  given  England  a trading  centre,  and 
opened  important  ports.  The  smuggling  trade  had 
greatly  increased,  and  the  hostility  to  foreigners  also. 
But  China  and  lawful  commerce  remained  unbene- 
fitted.  So  ruinous  had  productive  trade  become, 
that  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  in  1847,  to  inquire  into  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  China. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  hastened  to  Manchester 
in  1842,  to  explain  how  he  had  “opened  up  a new 
world  to  their  trade,  so  vast,  that  all  the  mills  in 

Lancashire  could  not  make  stocking  stuff  sufficient 
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for  one  of  its  provinces.”  China’s  sage,  Lao  Tzu, 
had  given  “ a truer  prediction,”  although  it  was  2500 
years  previously,  in  the  saying : “ Where  troops  have 
been  quartered,  brambles  and  thorns  spring  up.  In 
the  track  of  great  armies  there  must  follow  lean  years.” 

The  Committee  found  that  trade  with  China  had 
been  for  some  time  in  “ a very  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion,” with  a declension  of  exports  in  “ nearly  every 
branch  of  manufacture.”  ^ The  one  exception  is 
dealt  with  in  the  following  passage ; — “ The  opium 
trade,  however,  already  flourishes  at  Foochowfoo, 
with  its  usual  demoralising  influences  on  the  popula- 
tion, and  embarrassing  effects  upon  the  monetary 
condition  of  the  place.  The  latter  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  legalisation  of  the  traffic ; the  former, 
we  are  afraid,  are  incontestable  and  inseparable  from 
its  existence.” 

The  war,  which  was  to  open  the  door  to  lawful 
and  beneficent  British  industries,  had  totally  failed 
to  do  so.  Even  so  late  as  1857,  when  another 
war  was  thought  necessary  on  behalf  of  British  in- 
terests, The  Times  (27th  February)  had  to  point  out 
that  “ the  exportation  of  British  manufactures  into 
that  country  has  not  increased  since  1842;  the  in- 
evitable result  being  that  for  want  of  a good  trade, 
a bad  trade  has  thriven  : opium,  for  clothing,  and 
smuggling  for  open  traffic.”  The  more  reasonable 
explanation  would  appear  to  be,  that  because  of  a 
bad  trade,  good  trade  had  not  thriven.  Hong  Kong 
was  described  ^ as  “ an  Alsatia  of  refuge  for  all  the 
outlaws  and  conspirators  of  the  mainland  ; the  resort 
of  pirates — who  devastate  the  coast  and  their  port 
— for  refitting  and  rearming,  where  men,  arms  and 

^ Pari.  Report  (China),  1847,  p.  iii. 

Edinburgh  Review ^ April  1857. 
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ammunition,  the  best  adapted  for  their  lawless 
purposes,  could  always  be  obtained  at  the  lowest 
cost ; . . . and  our  laws,  or  their  administrators,  are 
unfortunately  wholly  and  hopelessly  powerless  to  deal 
with  this  monster  evil.”  As  against  these  opinions, 
or  in  their  support,  may  be  set  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Resident  at  Hong  Kong,  quoted  regretfully 
by  Earl  Grey ; that  the  recent  colonial  ordinance  had 
been  of  great  advantage,  because  it  had  increased 
the  coasting  trade  “in  cotton,  opium,  and  other  pro- 
ducts.” ^ This  colonial  ordinance  had  other  results 
also.  In  granting  a British  register  to  Chinese  who 
were  tenants  of  the  British  Crown  in  Hong  Kong,  it 
became  the  cause  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  second  Chinese  war.  The  ordinance  was  alleged 
by  some  authorities  to  be  illegal,  as  contravening  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  by  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  colonial  authority  to  confer  the 
rights  of  a British  vessel  upon  any  ship  not  owned 
by  a British  subject. 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  than  a coincidence  that 
at  Shanghai,  where  foreigners  were  least  known,  the 
relations  of  British  and  Chinese  were  the  most 
amicable,  and  that  Canton,  where  the  intercourse 
had  been  the  longest  and  closest,  was  ever  the  storm 
centre  between  the  two  peoples.  Several  disturb- 
ances, some  provoked,  some  unprovoked  outrages 
against  “ foreign  devils,”  occurred  in  successive  years 
after  the  treaty.  Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy 
made  much  of  self-assertion.  Animated  apparently 
by  this  spirit.  Sir  John  Davis,  then  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong,  after  a Fatshan  mob  had  stoned  six 
Englishmen,  waited  not  to  make  any  demands,  but 
ordered  out  his  forces,  bombarded  some  forts,  blew 

^ Hansard,  9 Mar.  1857. 
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up  their  powder  magazines,  and  spiked  827  cannon. 
Upon  this  fiery  foray,  the  Governor  of  Canton, 
Keying,  appropriately  observed,  “If  natural  tran- 
quillity is  to  subsist  between  Chinese  and  foreigners, 
the  common  feelings  of  manhood,  as  well  as  the 
first  principles  of  Heaven,  must  be  considered  and 
conformed  with.”  ^ Within  six  months  of  the  raid, 
six  Englishmen  were  massacred  within  three  miles 
of  Canton.  Yet  this  was  the  district  where  the 
policy  of  armed  force  had  been  pushed  the  farthest. 
It  led  to  a general  imitation  of  the  armed  opium 
smugglers  on  every  hand.  The  Portuguese  excelled 
in  fitting  out  lorchas,  which  were  used  for  all  kinds 
of  evil  practices,  and  the  very  name  of  foreign 
lorchas  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Chinese.  From 
England’s  resolve  to  keep  the  opium  revenue  intact, 
her  representatives  were  continually  placed  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  expressing  views  worthy  of  a 
great  Christian  nation,  and  then  of  straightway  acting 
in  defiance  of  them.  No  one  had  spoken  more 
strongly  against  the  monstrous  system  of  licensing 
Chinese  lorchas  to  carry  the  British  flag  than  Sir 
John  Bowring.  As  he  expressed  it,  “ a vessel  no 
sooner  obtains  a register  than  she  escapes  Colonial 
jurisdiction,  carries  on  her  trade  within  the  waters 
of  China,  engages  probably  in  every  sort  of  fraudulent 
dealing,  and  may  never  again  appear  to  render  any 
account  of  her  proceedings,  or  be  made  responsible 
for  her  illegal  acts.”  Under  a doubtful  law,  leading 
to  undesirable  enterprises  by  indefensible  means.  Sir 
John  Bowring — whose  hobby  was  said  to  have  been 
peace  in  England — plunged  this  country  into  its 
second  war  with  China.  The  lorcha  Arrow,  built, 
owned,  and  manned  by  Chinese,  had  been  captured 

^ Brinkley,  vi.  189. 
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by  pirates  and  used  by  them,  recaptured,  and  sent 
for  resale  under  the  colonial  ordinance ; and  had 
been  registered  in  the  colony,  obtaining  for  a speci- 
fied time  the  rights  of  a British  ship.  On  the 
fateful  morning  of  the  8th  October  1856,  these 
rights  had  expired.  This  legal  lapse  was  not  known 
to  the  Chinese  officials.  Independently  of  this,  they 
held  she  was  not  a British  vessel.  It  is  stated 
(though  this  is  contested)  that  she  was  still  flying 
the  British  flag.  She  had  a British  captain,  a young 
fellow,  retained  for  the  sake  of  his  nationality. 
China  was  torn  by  rebellion.  Taipings  (sworn  to 
desist  from  opium)  and  Imperialists — both  assisted 
by  foreigners — fought  one  another  with  the  utmost 
ferocity.  The  British  were  greatly  irritated  by 
being  kept  at  arm’s  length  at  Canton,  and  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  assertion 
of  British  power  in  a visible  form  in  that  city  would 
accomplish  great  results.  As  the  Arrow  lay  off 
Canton,  a man  recognised  in  one  of  her  crew  a 
pirate  by  whom  he  had  been  recently  attacked  and 
plundered.  Accordingly  he  lodged  an  information. 
The  Chinese  authorities  boarded  the  Arrow ^ arrested 
the  whole  crew,  and,  it  is  said,  hauled  down  the 
British  flag.  Mr.  Consul  Parkes  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  men.  They  were  surrendered,  but 
were  not  accepted,  because  of  the  low  grade  of  the 
official  in  charge.  Sir  John  Bowring  demanded,  in 
addition,  an  apology,  and  a promise  against  such 
acts  in  future.  Yeh,  the  responsible  official,  pro- 
mised not  to  repeat  such  acts,  but  refused  to 
apologise.  He  believed  the  lorcha  to  be  screening 
piracy  under  the  British  flag.  He  suggested  that 
such  difficulties  would  not  recur  if  English  registers 
^ were  no  longer  sold  to  Chinese  subjects.  Consul 
> 6 
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Parkes,  a very  able  official,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  “ the  gunboat  policy,”  advocated  active 
measures  ; “ for  it  appeared  to  me  ” (he  writes)  “ that 
the  insolence  of  the  commissioner  had  been  carried 
too  far.”  ^ 

Sir  John  Bowring  rose  to  the  occasion.  As  he 
afterwards  wrote  : “ Of  course  the  magnitude  of  our 
demands  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  success.  All 
diplomacy  is  the  exemplification  of  the  Sibyl’s  story 
— all  wise  diplomacy.”  After  receiving  the  assur- 
ance that  there  should  not  be  any  repetition  of  the 
mistake,  he  wrote  to  Consul  Parkes  : “ Can  we  not 
use  this  opportunity  to  carry  the  City  Question  ? 
If  so,  I will  come  up  with  the  whole  fleet.  I think 
we  have  now  a stepping-stone  from  which  with 
good  management  we  may  move  on  to  important 
consequences.”  There  was  one  difficulty,  however, 
in  the  way — “ I do  not  think  the  admiral  will  make 
war,  and  we  must  consider,  not  what  we  might,  but 
what  we  can  do.”  Three  days  later  Sir  John  was 
able  to  write : “ The  admiral  has  left  me  in  excellent 
disposition,  and  we  must  write  a bright  page  in  our 
history.”  Yeh’s  letters  show  that  he  understood 
from  the  first  all  that  was  intended. 

The  British  entered  Canton  by  a breach  they 
made  for  themselves,  the  Chinese  burnt  the  foreign 
factories,  reinforcements  were  sent  for  from  England, 
and  so  the  second  war  was  entered  upon.  The  pity 
of  it  was  long  drawn  out,  for  the  Indian  Mutiny 
intervened,  with  its  absorbing  claims  ; so  the  Chinese 
tree  “ was  girdled  and  left  for  the  present.”  In  the 
meantime  a French  missionary  had  been  tortured 
and  massacred,  so  when  the  British  axe  was  at  last 
applied,  the  French  came  also  to  assist.  The  Arroiv 
^ Brinkley,  xi. ; Lane  Poole,  Sir  Harry  Parkes. 
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affair,  in  truth,  affords  a sorry  justification  for  war,  in 
the  light  of  history.  It  was  but  “ a match  to  a 
mine.”  ^ On  the  25th  April  1854,  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  himself  described  the  two  “ most  important 
subjects  of  grievance  ” as  “ non  - admission  into 
Canton  city,”  and  “ absence  of  personal  intercourse 
between  the  officials  of  the  two  countries.”  Time 
was  not  against  England  in  either  of  these  matters 
Writing  two  months  after  the  first  entry  into 
Canton,  Consul  Parkes  states : “ As  yet  there  is  no 
war  with  China,  but  simply  at  Canton,  and  that 
because  the  commissioner  chose  to  declare  it.”  But 
Consul  Parkes  himself  describes  how  the  admiral, 
on  the  23rd  and  24th,  entered  and  dismantled 
various  forts  ...  on  the  27th  and  28th,  he  “fired 
slowly  on  the  residence  of  the  commissioner.”  It 
was  not  until  the  28th  that  the  commissioner 
I penned  his  war  proclamation,  calling  on  his  country- 

men “ to  exterminate  the  English  barbarians.” 
Should  a man  be  specially  reflected  upon  for  de- 
claring war  after  his  house  had  been  slowly  shelled 
for  a couple  of  days  by  foreigners  ? 

“On  iith  October,  Sir  John  Bowring  wrote  to 
Consul  Parkes  : ‘ It  appears  on  examination  that  the 
Arrow  had  no  right  to  hoist  the  British  flag.  The 
I licence  to  do  so  expired  on  27  th  September,  from 

f which  period  she  has  not  been  entitled  to  protection.’  ” 

I And  the  next  day : j“  I will  reconsider  the  regranting 

^ the  register  of  Arrow  if  applied  for,  but  there  can 

‘i  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  expiry  of  the  licence, 

i protection  could  not  be  legally  granted.”  Yet,  on 

^ the  14th,  Sir  John  wrote  to  Commissioner  Yeh : 

‘ “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lorcha.  Arrow,  lawfully 

f bore  the  British  flag  under  a register  granted  by  me.” 

^ Brinkley,  xii.  8. 
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THE  SECOND  WAR 


HE  opium  war  of  1839-42  is  said  by  one  able 


writer  to  have  been  “ really  waged  to  put  a 
stop  to  grievances  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
150  years!” ^ According  to  some  opinions,  a second 
war  became  needful  on  similar  grounds,  fifteen  years 
after  the  first.  Here  again  justice  requires  that  the 
grievances  of  both  sides  should  be  weighed  before 
any  decision  is  arrived  at.  The  West  was  in  a great 
hurry  to  make  money  out  of  the  East,  and  gunboats 
were  found  to  clear  the  way  quickly.  When  the 
reports  as  to  the  Arrow  proceedings  reached  Eng- 
land, the  Law  Lords  were  divided  on  the  case. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  said,  “ in 
no  respect  whatever  was  she  a British  ship.”  The 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Wensleydale  upheld  the 
legitimacy  of  the  colonial  register.  In  the  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Cobden  moved  a resolution  condemning 
the  war.  The  debate,  lasting  four  nights,  was  of  a 
high  order.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  fourteen 
votes.  Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  the  war  wave  carried  all  before  it.  Even  in 
times  of  peace  the  better  characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  little  known,  and  less  appreciated.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  Calcutta  Review  was  not  far 
wrong  in  declaring  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the 

^ Colquhoun,  China  in  Transformation. 
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public  to  look  upon  a war  with  China  as  a serious 
business  at  all.  “ The  general  feeling,  strange  to 
say,  was  one  of  jocosity.”  Lord  Palmerston  said, 
in  his  electoral  address,  “ An  insolent  barbarian 
wielding  authority  at  Canton,  violated  the  British 
flag,  broke  the  engagement  of  treaties,  offered  re- 
wards for  the  heads  of  British  subjects  in  that  part 
of  China,  and  planned  their  destruction  by  murders, 
assassination,  and  poison.”  The  statement  must  not 
be  accepted  as  a judicial  pronouncement.  English 
ministers  have  the  exigences  of  general  elections  to 
excuse  them,  which  Chinese  ministers  have  not.  A 
comparison  between  this  appeal  and  a memorial 
from  inhabitants  of  Canton  to  the  English  nation 
is  instructive.  The  document  runs  : 

“Your  nation  has  traded  at  Canton  for  more 
than  a century,  during  which  it  may  be  said  that 
, between  you  and  ourselves,  the  Cantonese,  there 
I have  been  relations  of  friendship  and  not  of  hostility. 
The  late  affair  of  the  lorcha  was  a trifle ; it  was  no 
case  for  deep-seated  animosity  as  a great  offence 
that  could  not  be  forgotten ; yet  you  have  suddenly 
taken  up  arms,  and  for  several  days  you  have  been 
firing  shell,  until  you  have  burned  dwellings  and 
destroyed  people  in  untold  numbers.  It  cannot  be 
^ either  told  how  many  old  people,  infants,  and  females 

I have  left  their  homes  in  affliction.  If  your  country- 

!men  have  not  seen  this,  they  have  surely  heard, 
have  they  not,  that  such  is  the  case  ? What  offence 
I has  been  committed  by  the  people  of  Canton  that 
j such  a calamity  should  befall  them  ? Again,  it  has 
' come  to  our  knowledge  that  you  are  insisting  on 
official  receptions  within  the  city.  This  is  doubtless 
with  a view  to  amicable  relations,  but  when  your 
only  proceeding  is  to  open  a fire  upon  us  which 
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destroys  the  people,  supposing  that  you  were  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  city,  still  the  sons, 
brothers,  and  kindred  of  the  people  whom  you  have 
burned  out  and  killed  will  be  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  to  be  avenged  on  your  countrymen.  Nor 
will  the  authorities  be  able  to  prevent  them.  There 
is  another  point.  Although  shell  have  been  flying 
against  the  city  for  several  days,  burning  buildings 
and  destroying  life,  no  fire  has  been  returned  by  the 
troops.  This  is  really  friendly  and  conceding ; it  is 
enough  to  content  you.  And  as  you  resorted  to 
hostilities  for  a small  matter,  so  now,  for  the  sake 
of  the  people’s  lives,  you  may  suspend  them ; and, 
considering  what  has  been  achieved  at  the  present 
stage  of  proceedings  there,  allow  them  to  terminate. 
Why  add  another  difficulty  to  the  existing  one,  and 
so  cause  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  understand- 
ing between  our  countries  ? ” ^ 

Canton  fell,  and  Viceroy  Yeh,  taken  captive  by 
Consul  Alcock,  was  transported  to  Calcutta,  where 
he  died.  The  Peiho  forts  were  captured,  and  Tien- 
tsin occupied. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  an  honourable  and  humane 
man,  was  sent  out  to  finish  the  war,  and  to  negotiate 
a treaty  with  China.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  to  ascertain  whether  the  Government 
of  China  would  revoke  its  prohibition  of  the  opium 
trade.  The  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  signed  on  the  26th 
June  1858,  contained  no  reference,  however,  to 
opium.  The  cause  of  the  omission  is  honourable 
to  Lord  Elgin.  He  had  “ a strong,  if  not  invincible 
repugnance,  involved  as  Great  Britain  was  in  hos- 
tilities at  Canton,  and  having  been  compelled  in 
the  north  to  resort  to  the  influence  of  threatened 

^ Hansard,  cxliv.  1190. 
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coercion,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  opium  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.”  ^ An  eye-witness  testified,  “ for 
the  first  eight,  nine,  or  ten  months,  he  (Lord  Elgin) 
never  referred  to  opium  as  a possible  item  of  negoti- 
ation at  all.  He  referred  to  it  as  a thing  deplorable, 
from  what  he  saw — from  what  he  saw  in  the  streets  ; 
from  the  emaciation  and  wretchedness  of  the  opium 
smokers  he  came  across.”  ^ 

The  diplomatist,  with  supreme  power,  clear  in- 
structions, and  strong  backing,  yet  could  not  bring 
himself  to  tell  the  Chinese  that  the  time  had  come 
when  they  must  legalise  this  lucrative,  but  demoral- 
ising traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  few  gleams  of  light 
on  English  diplomacy  throughout  this  long  history. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Elgin’s  aversion  to  the  drug 
trade  led  to  nothing  more  than  a little  delay. 
England  had  never  even  considered  the  possibility 
of  an  honestly  restrictive  policy,  and  she  did  not 
do  so  now.  Lord  Elgin  found  an  interesting  inter- 
lude in  a visit  to  Japan,  to  arrange  the  first  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  those  islands.  It  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  importation  of  opium  into 
Japan. 

On  Lord  Elgin’s  return  to  China,  Mr.  Reed, 
plenipotentiary  of  the  U.S.,  who  had  gone  to  the 
East  opposed  to  the  opium  trade,  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  hollowness  and  danger  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  that  he  addressed  a long 
letter  to  Lord  Elgin  on  the  question.  Mr.  Reed 
urged  that  there  were  only  two  courses  open  : either 
to  urge  the  authorities  to  suppress  the  trade,  to 
assure  them  that  no  assistance,  direct  or  indirect, 
should  be  given  to  any  one  seeking  to  evade  the 
process,  and  to  put  a stop  to  the  growth  and  export 
^ China  Cor.,  1859,  p.  396.  ^ R.  C.  Report,  i.  p.  90. 
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of  opium  from  India;  or  to  urge  the  Chinese  to 
admit  the  drug  under  a tariff.  Mr.  Reed  said 
he  was  confident  his  Government  would  do  ready 
justice  to  the  high  motives  which  would  lead  to 
the  former  course  if  that  were  adopted,  and  would 
rejoice  at  the  result.  “No  one  doubts  it  is  very 
pernicious  and  demoralising.  I am  confident  your 
Excellency  will  agree  with  me  that  its  evils,  as  the 
basis  of  an  illegal,  connived  at,  and  corrupting  trafific, 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  degrading,  alike  to  the 
producer,  the  importer,  the  official,  whether  foreign 
or  Chinese,  and  the  purchaser.”  ^ 

Lord  Elgin  knew  prohibition  to  be  hopeless. 
He  had,  indeed,  only  the  second  alternative  open  to 
him,  and  now  adopted  it.  His  delegates,  Messrs. 
Oliphant  and  Wade,  proposed  the  legalisation  of  the 
opium  trade  to  the  Chinese  delegates  ; and  Treasurer 
Wang  admitted  the  necessity  for  a change.  The 
official  Report  states : “ China  still  retains  her  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  drug  on  moral  grounds,  but 
the  present  generation  of  smokers,  at  all  events, 
must  and  will  have  opium.  To  deter  the  uninitiated 
from  becoming  smokers,  China  would  propose  a very 
high  duty ; but  as  opposition  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  us  in  that  case,  it  should  be  made  as 
moderate  as  possible.”  ^ The  Chinese  were  informed 
that  “according  to  the  data  before  Lord  Elgin,  a 
duty  of  from  15  to  20  taels  a chest  would  be  a fair 
rate.”  The  Chinese  named  first  60,  then  40,  then 
30  taels  per  chest.  “ After  much  discussion,  chiefly 
upon  the  probable  increase  of  smuggling  in  the 
event  of  the  imposition  of  too  high  a duty,  it  was 
agreed  to  put  down  30  taels  per  chest  as  the  duty 
to  be  levied  ” — i.e.  about  8 per  cent,  on  average  value. 

^ China  Cor.,  1859,  p.  394.  Ibid^,  p.  401. 
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Lord  Elgin  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury : “It  is 
hoped  by  this  arrangement,  on  the  one  hand,  a term 
will  be  put  to  the  scandals  and  irregularities  to 
which  a contraband  trade  at  the  ports  necessarily 
gives  birth ; and,  on  the  other,  that  occasion  will  not 
be  furnished  for  the  still  greater  scandals  and  irregu- 
larities which  would  inevitably  arise,  if  foreigners 
were  entitled  under  the  sanction  of  treaties  to  force 
this  article  into  all  districts  of  the  interior  of 
China.”  ^ 

The  drug  which  the  Chinese  Government  had 
objected  to  so  tenaciously  for  so  long  a time,  and 
at  such  a costly  price,  now  had  its  admission  legal- 
ised, at  a less  duty  than  England  then  levied  on 
Chinese  silks  or  teas. 

Lord  Elgin’s  mission,  shared,  as  has  been  said, 
by  France,  was  closely  watched  also  by  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  who,  though  not  joining  in  the 
war,  joined  very  readily  in  the  Western  gains  out 
of  it.  Both  of  the  two  latter  nations,  in  entering 
into  treaties  with  China,  specifically  excluded  opium 
from  the  articles  of  trade. 

Much  importance  was  attached  by  England  and 
France  to  a formal  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  just  concluded  at  Pekin.  The  Chinese 
agreed  to  a visit  with  a moderate  escort  only.  The 
envoys  determined  to  proceed  in  force.  The  Chinese 
forts  on  the  Peiho  baffled  the  hostile  fleets ; and,  as 
a consequence,  the  third  Chinese  war  was  entered 
upon — to  be  ended  by  a treaty  signed  at  Pekin. 

During  some  negotiations,  Consul  Parkes  and  an 
escort  were  captured  by  the  Chinese  under  treach- 
erous circumstances,  and  cruelly  treated  as  captives, 
twenty-two  out  of  twenty-seven  perishing.  Two  days 

^ China  Cor,,  1859,  p,  425. 
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afterwards  Lord  Elgin  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  Summer  Palace,  which  numbered  thirty  main 
edifices,  containing  priceless  treasures,  in  an  enclosure 
of  twelve  square  miles.  The  palace  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  looted  by  the  French.  There  seems 
to  be  an  abnormal  brutality  about  all  warfare  in 
China.  The  Allies,  on  landing  at  Pehtang,  were 
well  received  by  the  inhabitants.  Consul  Parkes 
tells  how  the  commanders  proclaimed  promises  of 
protection  on  entering  the  town.  Notwithstanding 
these,  the  place  was  “ thoroughly  pillaged,”  and  a 
number  of  people,  principally  women,  committed 
suicide,  to  escape,  as  they  feared,  a worse  fate.  A 
justification  of  the  war  at  the  time,  describes  it  as 
“ chasing  away  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  sub- 
stituting for  its  iron  rule  the  benignant  sway  and 
gentle  influence  of  Christianity.”  ^ 

The  price  China  had  to  pay  for  peace  was  a 
heavy  one.  The  Allies  insisted  on  money  indem- 
nities, as  well  as  territorial  acquisitions.  The  jealousy 
of  the  Powers  had  grown.  England  obtained  an 
additional  piece  of  land  at  Hong  Kong,  and  secured 
the  legalisation  of  opium  and  of  Christianity.  France, 
not  to  be  behind-hand,  secured  a grant  of  all  the 
Catholic  churches,  and  an  enforced  restoration  of  all 
land  once  owned  by  Christians,  and  alienated  by 
various  methods  even  in  remote  periods. 

Lord  Elgin’s  letters  ^ prove  that  he  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  baser  side  of  the  British  controversy 
with  China,  as  the  following  extracts  show : — 

Dec,  2 2,  1857. — “ When  we  steamed  up  to  Canton, 
and  saw  the  rich  alluvial  banks  covered  with  luxu- 
riant evidences  of  unrivalled  industry  and  natural 

^ Fraser  s Magazine,  Feby.,  1857. 
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fertility  ...  I thought  bitterly  of  those  who,  for  the 
most  selfish  objects,  are  trampling  underfoot  this 
ancient  civilisation.” 

Dec.  9. — “ Nothing  could  be  more  contemptible 
than  the  origin  of  our  existing  quarrel.  ...  I have 
hardly  alluded  in  my  ultimatum  to  that  wretched 
question  of  the  Arrow ^ which  is  a scandal  to  us, 
and  is  so  considered  by  all,  except  the  few  who 
are  personally  compromised.” 

“ The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  fight,  but  they  will 
not  accept  the  position  relatively  to  strangers  under 
which  alone  strangers  will  consent  to  live  with  them. 
The  English  do  want  to  fight.” 

Dec.  24. — “ One  of  the  gunboats  got  ashore  yester- 
day, within  a stone’s  throw  of  Canton.  The  officers 
had  the  coolness  to  call  on  a crowd  of  Chinese  who 
were  on  the  quays  to  pull  her  off,  which  they  at 
once  did  ! Fancy  having  to  fight  such  a people ! ” 
Dec.  25. — Christmas  Day.  Canton  “doomed  to 
destruction,  through  the  folly  of  its  own  rulers,  and 
the  vanity  and  levity  of  ours.” 

June  12,  1858. — “I  have  seen  more  to  disgust 
me  with  my  fellow-countrymen  than  I saw  during 
the  whole  course  of  my  previous  life,  since  I have 
found  them  in  the  East,  among  populations  too 
timid  to  resist  and  too  ignorant  to  complain.” 

Aug.  30. — (After  Jeddo)  “quitting  the  only  place 
I have  left  with  any  feeling  of  regret  since  I reached 
this  abominable  East ; abominable,  not  so  much  in 
itself,  as  because  it  is  strewed  all  over  with  the 
records  of  our  violence  and  fraud.” 

Nov.  6. — “ In  our  relations  with  China  we  have 
acted  scandalously,  and  I would  not  have  been  a 
party  to  the  measures  of  violence  which  have  taken 
place  if  I had  not  believed  that  I could  work  out 
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of  them  some  good.  . . . What  was  really  meritorious 
was,  that  it  (the  treaty)  should  have  been  obtained 
at  so  small  a cost  of  human  suffering.  This  is  what 
discredits  it  in  the  eyes  of  almost  all  here.” 

In  addressing  the  Shanghai  merchants,  Lord  Elgin 
said : “ Uninvited,  and  by  methods  not  always  of 
the  gentlest,  we  have  broken  down  the  barriers 
behind  which  these  ancient  nations  sought  to  conceal 
from  the  world  without  the  mysteries,  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  China  the  rags  and  rottenness,  of  their 
waning  civilisations.  Neither  our  consciences  nor 
the  judgment  of  mankind  will  acquit  us,  if,  when 
asked  to  what  use  we  have  turned  our  opportunities, 
we  can  only  say  we  have  filled  our  pockets  from 
among  the  ruins  which  we  have  found  or  made.” 

To  the  Protestant  missionaries  at  Shanghai,  Lord 
Elgin  condemned  reckless  men  up  and  down  the 
coasts,  “ who  bring  discredit  on  the  Christian  name ; 
inspire  hatred  of  the  foreigner  where  no  such  hatred 
exists ; and,  as  some  recent  instances  prove,  teach 
occasionally  to  the  natives  a lesson  of  vengeance 
which,  when  once  learned,  may  not  always  be  applied 
with  discrimination.”  And  at  a dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  his  return,  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
“ the  occasional  misconduct  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  other  foreigners  in  China  is  perhaps  the  very 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  Queen’s  repre- 
sentatives there  have  to  deal.” 


CHAPTER  X 
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REAT  BRITAIN  had  at  last  accomplished  its 


desire,  so  long  worked  for,  so  little  avowed. 
The  Government  of  India  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
chief  accomplice,  the  unsleeping  partner,  of  Chinese 
smugglers.  The  great  drug  trade  was  regularised 
by  law.  China  had  yielded  to  a steady  continuous 
pressure,  which  it  had  not  the  strength  to  resist. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  negotiations,  that  opium  played  a very 
subordinate  part,  and  that  the  Chinese  rather 
welcomed  than  objected  to  the  final  act  of  legalisa- 
tion. Mr.  Lay’s  account  has  been  quoted  in  Parlia- 
ment as  follows : — “The  preparation  of  the  tariff 
devolved  on  me.  When  I came  to  opium,  I inquired 
what  course  they  proposed  to  take  in  respect  to  it. 
The  answer  was,  ‘ We  have  resolved  to  put  it  into  the 
tariff  as  foreign  medicine.’  I urged  a moderate  duty 
in  view  of  the  cost  of  collection,  which  was  agreed 
to.  This  represents,  in  strict  accuracy,  the  amount 
of  extortion  resorted  to.”  ^ 

Mr.  Oliphant,  one  of  the  Commission,  adds  that 
he  informed  the  Chinese  commissioner  of  his  in- 
structions from  Lord  Elgin,  “ not  to  insist  on  the 
insertion  of  the  drug  in  the  tariff,  should  the  Chinese 
Government  wish  to  omit  it.  This  he  declined  to 


^ Pari.  Debates^  1889,  p.  1188. 
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do.  I then  proposed  the  duty  should  be  increased 
beyond  the  figures  suggested  in  the  tariff,  but  to  this 
he  objected,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  increase 
the  inducements  to  smuggling.  I trust  that  the 
delusion  still  existing  that  the  opium  was  extorted 
from  China  may  be  finally  dispelled.” 

The  other  English  commissioner.  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  stated,^  that  “as  to  the  duty,  it  would  be 
an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that  there  was  any 
negotiation  at  all.” 

These  three  statements,  no  doubt,  accurately  de- 
scribe the  final  drafting  of  the  tariff.  The  only  com- 
ment a student  of  these  events  has  to  offer  is,  that 
they  are  too  limited  in  their  scope  to  carry  the  much 
wider  conclusion  suggested.  The  details  may  be 
correct,  the  perspective  surely  errs ; before  it  can  be 
put  right,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a wider  survey. 
This  was  done  very  effectively  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
himself,  whilst  still  a responsible  official,  and  before 
any  wrangling  over  opium  had  engaged  him  “ on 
the  other  side.”  In  a despatch  in  1868,  he  wrote: 

“Nothing  that  has  been  gained  was  received  from 
the  free-will  of  the  Chinese ; more,  the  concessions 
made  to  us  have  been  from  first  to  last  extorted 
against  the  conscience  of  the  nation — in  defiance, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  moral  convictions  of  its 
educated  men — not  merely  of  the  office-holders, 
whom  we  call  mandarins,  and  who  are  numerically 
but  a small  proportion  of  the  educated  class,  but  of 
the  millions  who  are  saturated  with  a knowledge  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  their  country.  To 
these,  as  a rule,  the  very  extension  of  our  trade  must 
appear  politically,  or,  what  is  in  China  the  same 
thing,  morally,  wrong ; and  the  story  of  foreign 

^ A’.  C,  Report^  i.  70. 
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intercourse  during  the  last  thirty  years  can  have  had 
no  effect  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  opinion.”  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  reader  of 
history  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  Mr. 
Harold  Gorst’s : “ As  to  the  fact  that  we  did,  inch 
by  inch,  force  commercial  relations  upon  a country 
which  desired  to  remain  closed  to  the  outside  world, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.”  ^ 

The  fullest  and  best-informed  evidence  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  opium 
question  after  the  wars  had  ceased  and  legalisation 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  is  to  be  found  in  a con- 
fidential despatch  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s,  which 
reports  a private  conversation  between  himself  and 
three  ministers  of  the  Foreign  Board  at  Pekin.^ 
After  discussing  the  relations  then  (1869)  existing 
between  China  and  foreign  States,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  hostile  animus  shown  by  the  literati 
and  official  classes  to  foreigners,  apart  from  religious 
questions.  “ Wen  Seang  asked,  ‘ How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  They  had  often  seen  foreigners  making 
war  on  the  country,  and  then  again,  how  irreparable 
and  continuous  was  the  injury  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  whole  empire  by  the  foreign  importation  of 
opium.’  He  added,  ‘ If  England  would  consent  to 
interdict  this,  cease  either  to  grow  it  in  India,  or  to 
allow  their  ships  to  bring  it  to  China,  there  might  be 
some  hope  of  more  friendly  feelings.  No  doubt 
there  was  a very  strong  feeling  entertained  by  all  the 
literati  and  gentry  as  to  the  frightful  evils  attending 
the  smoking  of  opium,  its  thoroughly  demoralising 
effects,  and  the  utter  ruin  brought  upon  all  who  once 
gave  way  to  the  vice.  ...  If  England  ceased  to 

^ Tientsin  Cor.y  1868,  p.  432.  China ^ p.  212. 

^ E,  I.  Finance  Report^  1871,  p.  267. 
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protect  the  trade,  it  could  then  be  effectually  pro- 
hibited by  the  Emperor,  . . . and  it  would  eventually 
cease  to  trouble  them  ; while  a great  cause  of  hostility 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people  would  be 
removed.’  ” 

This  interview  convinced  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
that  the  Chinese  Government  were  determined  to 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  induce  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  it  altogether,  and  to  take  it  out,  in 
fact,  of  the  list  of  goods  in  which  trade  was  per- 
mitted. This  conversation  was  followed  by  an  official 
memorandum  from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  fore- 
boding the  alternative  policy  on  the  part  of  China,  if 
England  persisted  in  the  trade.  The  document  runs  : 
“ The  writers  have  on  several  occasions,  when  con- 
versing with  His  Excellency,  referred  to  the  opium 
trade  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of 
commerce.  . . . Day  and  night  the  writers  are  con- 
sidering the  question ; the  more  they  reflect  upon  it, 
the  greater  does  their  anxiety  become,  and  they 
cannot  avoid  addressing  H.E.  very  earnestly  upon 
the  subject.  That  opium  is  like  a deadly  poison, 
that  it  is  most  injurious  to  mankind,  and  a most 
serious  provocative  of  ill-feeling,  is,  the  writers  think, 
perfectly  well  known  to  H.E.  . . . The  officials  and 
people  ...  all  say,  that  England  trades  in  opium 
because  she  desires  to  work  China’s  ruin,  for,  say 
they,  if  the  friendly  feelings  of  England  are  genuine, 
since  it  is  open  to  her  to  produce  and  trade  in 
everything  else,  would  she  still  insist  on  spreading 
the  poison  of  this  hurtful  thing  through  the  empire  ? 
There  are  those  who  say,  ‘ stop  the  trade  by  en- 
forcing a vigorous  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the 
drug.’  ...  A strict  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
would  necessitate  the  taking  of  many  lives.  Now, 
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although  the  criminals’  punishment  would  be  of  their 
own  seeking,  bystanders  would  not  fail  to  say  that  it 
was  the  foreign  merchant  seduced  them  to  their  ruin 
by  bringing  the  drug,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  prevent 
general  and  deep-seated  indignation ; such  a course 
would  tend  to  arouse  popular  anger  against  the 
foreigner.  There  are  others,  again,  who  suggest  the 
removal  of  the  prohibition  against  the  growth  of  the 
poppy.  ...  We  should  thus  not  only  deprive  the 
foreign  merchant  of  the  main  source  of  his  profits, 
but  should  increase  our  revenue  to  boot.  . . . Such 
a course  would  be  practicable,  and  indeed  the  writers 
cannot  say  that,  as  a last  resource,  it  will  not  come 
to  this ; but  they  are  most  unwilling  that  such  pro- 
hibition should  be  removed,  holding,  as  they  do, 
that  a right  system  of  government  should  appreciate 
the  beneficence  of  Heaven,  and  seek  to  remove  any 
grievance  which  afflicts  its  people ; while  to  allow 
them  to  go  on  to  destruction,  although  an  increase 
of  revenue  may  result,  will  provoke  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  and  the  condemnation  of  men.  . . . 
Again,  the  Chinese  merchant  supplies  your  country 
with  his  goodly  tea  and  silk,  conferring  thereby  a 
benefit  upon  her;  but  the  English  merchant  em- 
poisons China  with  pestilent  opium.  Such  conduct 
is  unrighteous.  Who  can  justify  it  ? What  wonder 
if  officials  and  people  say  that  England  is  wilfully 
working  out  China’s  ruin  ? The  wealth  and 
generosity  of  England  are  spoken  of  by  all,  . . . 
how  is  it,  then,  she  can  hesitate  to  remove  an 
acknowledged  evil?  The  writers  hope  that  H.E. 
will  memorialise  his  Government  to  give  orders  in 
India  and  elsewhere  to  substitute  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  or  cotton.  Were  both  nations  rigorously  to 
prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  both  the  traffic  in 
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and  the  consumption  of  opium  might  alike  be  put 
an  end  to.  To  do  away  with  so  great  an  evil  would 
be  a great  virtue  on  England’s  part.  She  would 
strengthen  friendly  relations  and  make  herself 
illustrious.”  ^ 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  afterwards  found  that  Li 
Hung  Chang  had  instituted  the  rival  policy  in  his 
province;  and  he  was  satisfied  in  1871  that  the 
Chinese  Government  were  “ seriously  contemplating, 
if  they  cannot  come  to  any  terms  with  the  British 
Government,  the  cultivation,  without  stint,  in  China, 
and  producing  opium  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 
Having  done  that,  they  think  they  will  afterwards 
be  able  to  stamp  out  the  opium  produce  among 
themselves.”  ^ 

In  his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
East  Indian  Finance  of  1871,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
further  stated  his  firm  conviction  that  “ whatever 
degree  of  honesty  may  be  attributed  to  the  officials 
and  to  the  central  Government,  there  is  that  at  work 
in  their  minds,  that  they  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment  to-morrow,  if  they  could,  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  the  British  Government,  and  say, 
‘ Let  our  revenue  go ; we  care  nothing  about  it. 
What  we  want  is  to  stop  the  consumption  of  opium, 
which  we  conceive  is  impoverishing  the  country  and 
demoralising  and  brutalising  our  people.’  ” ^ He 
believed  the  Chinese  Government  were  perfectly 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
sumption. “ I must  say  that  my  own  impression 
is  that  they  were  infinitely  better  off  without  the 
opium.”  ^ 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  thought,  “ The  very  fact 

E.  1.  Finance  Report^  1871,  pp.  268,  269.  ^ Ibid,  y p.  273. 

5 P.273.  ^P.  276. 
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that  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  superior  force 
of  foreign  governments  to  admit  opium  against  all 
the  moral  feeling  and  judgment  of  the  nation,  and 
against  their  own,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
to  derive  a revenue  from  it,  must  very  much 
damage  the  Government  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people ; first  as  a sign  of  deplorable  weakness, 
and  next  as  an  indication  of  want  of  courage  to  do 
what  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.”  ^ 

When  asked  whether  we  forced  the  Chinese 
by  treaty  to  take  opium.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
answered,  “ That  is  so  in  effect.”  ^ To  the  Chair- 
man's question,  “We  have  forced  the  Government 
to  enter  into  a treaty  to  allow  their  subjects  to  take 
it?”  his  reply  was,  “Yes,  precisely.”  ^ “If  they 
now  said,  ‘ We  will  not  renew  the  treaty  except  on 
the  condition  of  excluding  opium  altogether,’  they 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  it.”  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  admitted  that  the  treaty  was  undoubtedly 
imposed  on  them  by  our  superior  force.  “ There 
are  many  things  in  that  treaty  which  they  never 
would  have  assented  to  of  their  own  accord.”^  He 
advocated  an  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  diminish  the  supply  of  opium  annually 
at  a fixed  rate.® 

Lord  Elgin  took  the  same  view  of  the  treaty 
when  he  wrote  in  a despatch  reviewing  his  work  in 
China : “ The  concessions  obtained  in  the  treaty 
from  the  Chinese  Government  are  not  in  them- 
selves extravagant,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 


'^E.  I.  Finanu  Report^  1871,  p.  275.  ^ Ibid.y  p.  279. 

2 P.  283.  4 P.  284. 

® After  his  return  home,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  engaged  himself,  like 
Sir  T.  Wade,  in  defending  the  British  Government  against  anti-opium 
reflections,  but  his  official  evidence  is  left  undisputed. 
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Government  they  amount  to  a revolution.  . . . 
They  have  been  extorted  therefore  from  its 
fears.”  ^ This  was  penned  three  months  before  the 
tariff  was  fixed,  but  holds  good  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  two  countries  as  a whole. 

^ China  Cor.,  1859,  p.  345. 
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THE  CHEFOO  CONVENTION 

IN  1869,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  completed  a 
painstaking  Commercial  Convention,  revising 
several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
The  Chinese  sought  to  raise  the  duty  on  opium 
from  30  to  50  taels  per  chest.  The  opium  mer- 
chants, deeming  their  craft  in  danger,  took  the 
alarm;  the  Indian  Government  followed  suit;  and 
in  spite  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s  efforts,  including 
a visit  to  India,  Lord  Granville  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  trade,  the  Liberal  Government  re- 
fused its  ratification,  and  the  Convention  fell  through. 
It  is  well  to  record  the  opinion  of  Sir  T.  Wade 
on  this  incident.  In  an  official  report  of  1877,  after 
explaining  Lord  Elgin’s  intentions  in  his  treaty, 
that  “ if  the  Chinese  would  but  include  opium  in  the 
tariff,  they  were  to  be  free  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with  it  ” in  the  matter  of  inland  transit  dues,  he 
writes  : “ The  rejection  ” (of  Sir  R.  Alcock’s  Con- 
vention) “ greatly  added  to  our  difficulties.  It  was 
the  first  instrument  affecting  British  trade  that  had 
not  been  extorted  from  the  Chinese  by  force  of  arms. 
It  was  the  first  in  which  there  was  at  least  a show 
of  reciprocal  interchange  of  concessions.  It  was  the 
result  of  two  years  of  negotiations.  It  was  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  its  rejection  without  a trial 

. . . should  show  itself  in  renewed  obstructiveness.” 
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In  1876,  Sir  Thomas  Wade  negotiated  the 
Chefoo  Convention.^  Under  the  Elgin  Treaty  the 
Chinese  had  imposed  inland  transit  dues  on  opium 
of  amounts  varying  from  16  to  80  taels  per  chest. 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  provided  that  the  inland  transit 
dues  and  the  import  duty  should  be  collected 
together  at  the  port, — the  total  amount  to  be  1 1 o 
taels.  This  involved  a practical  surrender  by  the 
provinces  of  their  right  to  put  a prohibitive  duty  on 
the  drug  in  the  interior ; but  it  represented  a great 
increase  of  duty  on  entering  the  country,  and  much 
more  certainty  of  collection.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  right  of  the  authorities  to  tax  opium  as  they 
pleased  up  the  country,  was  vitiated  by  the  frequency 
of  smuggling,  and  the  inability  of  the  officials  to 
cope  with  it.  Sir  T.  Wade  mentions  that  the 
Chinese  believed  they  lost  3 00,000  per  year  by 
the  unfettered  smuggling  from  Macao  and  Hong 
Kong  alone.  If  the  authorities  in  London  were 
always  feeble  over  opium,  those  at  Calcutta  were 
always  strong.  A long  apologetic  despatch  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  to  the  Viceroy  concludes  by  timidly 
proposing  an  increase  of  20  to  40  taels  only.^  The 
Indian  Government  received  the  suggestion  with 
dismay.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  admitted  that  the 
Chinese  had  originally  proposed  a likin  of  150 
taels.  This  was  gradually  reduced  to  130,  120, 
1 10,  80,  and  finally  70.  The  agreement  was 
signed  on  13th  September  1876.  The  German 
and  other  embassies  made  some  demur  in  order  to 
gain  further  concessions  for  their  trade,  but  the  more 
serious  obstruction  came  from  India.  The  agree- 
ment represented  a give-and-take  policy  between 
the  two  countries.  China  was  to  open  four  more 
^ China  Cor.y  1882,  p.  72.  “ Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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ports  for  residence  to  foreigners,  and  six  places  of 
call.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  to  obtain  a higher 
and  more  certain  tax  on  opium.  She  opened  the 
ports,  and  fulfilled  her  part  at  once ; but  year  after 
year  passed  by,  and  no  acceptance  of  the  Convention 
was  forthcoming  from  England. 

Even  after  opposition  on  the  part  of  India  was 
formally  withdrawn  in  1881,  the  reluctance  to  allow 
China  to  tax  the  drug  on  the  basis  agreed  upon 
continued.  When  negotiations  were  finally  renewed, 
the  Chinese,  now  strengthened  by  Sir  Robert  Hart 
as  their  adviser,  made  a stand  for  80  taels  per 
chest.  Earl  Granville  fought  for  70  taels,  and  also 
for  the  foreigner’s  right  of  going  with  his  drug  into 
the  interior.  At  last,  on  9th  February  1885,  Great 
Britain  acceded  to  the  Chinese  terms,  which,  it  was 
alleged,  “ may  entail  a considerable  loss  of  revenue 
on  India,”  on  the  understanding  that  beyond  the 
stipulated  levy,  “ foreign  opium  shall  pay  nothing  that 
native  opium  does  not  pay.”^  Perhaps  the  most 
cynical  exposition  of  England’s  real  attitude  was 
given  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(9th  May  1879):  “With  respect  to  opium,”  he  said, 
“ the  Convention  proposes  what  would  undoubtedly 
be  a very  drastic  remedy — that  the  collection  of 
likin  should  be  placed  in  the  same  hands  as  those 
which  collect  the  custom.  In  that  case  smuggling 
would  be  absolutely  barred,  and  the  tax  upon  opium 
might  be  raised  to  any  amount  provincial  governors 
pleased.  That  would  be  a result  which  practically 
would  neutralise  the  policy  which  hitherto  had  been 
pursued  by  this  country  in  respect  to  that  drug.” 
Has  any  missionary  or  philanthropist  ever  put  the 
case  against  England  more  severely  ? 

^ China  Cor.^  1885,  p.  9. 
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When  the  nine  years  of  haggling  were  over, 
England  plumed  herself  on  having  conceded  every- 
thing to  China,  and  claimed  that  all  suspicion  as  to 
a forced  drug  traffic  was  now  for  ever  swept  away. 
Lord  Kimberley  announced  that  “ the  agreement 
now  under  negotiation  is  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment’s own  proposing,  and  includes  all  that  they 
desire.”  This  emboldened  the  Royal  Commission 
to  say,  “ The  existing  regulations  therefore  must  be 
taken  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Chinese  Government.”  ^ But  a reference  to  the  text 
of  the  despatch  shows  that  the  construction  which 
any  ordinary  reader  would  put  upon  this,  is  a mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  Chinese  Government  had  reference 
only  to  the  details  of  the  additional  article  of  agree- 
ment as  compared  with  the  regulations  previously  in 
force,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  general  question  of 
the  import  of  opium. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Traffic  accepted  Lord  Kimberley’s  view  at  the  time, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  evil  results  of  the  past  were 
still  operative  in  China.  The  idea  of  any  final 
clearance  of  responsibility  lacks  all  sense  of  historic 
proportion.  China  had  emerged  from  an  eighteen 
years’  scramble  with  a larger  share  of  the  booty  than 
she  had  at  one  time  expected,  and  said  polite  and 
pleasant  things  in  consequence.  But  during  the 
process  she  had  asked  for  half  as  much  again,  and 
had  pointed  out,  with  her  profound  trading  instinct, 
that  her  utmost  requests  would  only  give  her  a 
jackal’s  share  of  the  profits  on  the  drug,  as  compared 
with  the  lion’s  share  retained  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Thomas  Wade  mentions  that  even  during 

^ 7?.  C.  Report^  vi.  52. 
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the  negotiations  China  sent  an  intelligent  officer  to 
Calcutta  to  sound  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
practicability  of  gradually  extinguishing  'its  interest 
in  the  traffic.^  There  are  frequent  admissions  in  the 
official  correspondence,  that  the  shadow  of  the  opium 
war  still  hung  over  the  diplomatists  of  the  country. 
As  it  was,  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
raise  the  duty,  but  for  the  equivalent  given  in  the 
opening  of  new  ports  to  commerce,  including  the 
drug ; so  that  any  boast  as  to  giving  China  complete 
freedom  only  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  forget,  where 
pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  what  freedom 
means  to  other  countries. 

The  great  difficulty  Englishmen  have  in  thinking 
of  China  in  terms  of  freedom  as  a self-governing 
nation,  was  strikingly  illustrated  before  the  Royal 
Commission  by  both  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Mr. 
Lay. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade  said,  “ If  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  minded  to  raise  the  duty,  or  to  make 
fresh  arrangements  regarding  the  revenue,  there  is 
not  a shadow  of  doubt  that  we  should  not,  as  in 
former  days  when  there  were  no  relations  at  all, 
meet  them  with  a direct  negative ; we  should  not 
refuse  any  proposition  they  might  make  without 
consideration.”  ^ 

The  nai've  statement  that  we  should  not  now 
refuse  to  China  the  right  to  decide  her  own  drug 
tariff  “ without  consideration,”  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary part  that  our  superior  force  has  played 
in  past  days.  Mr.  Lay,  who  denounced  the  pre- 
tence that  we  had  forced  opium  on  the  Chinese  as 
“ fustian,”  said,  “ They  have  encouraged  our  opium, 
and  we,  by  allowing  the  Chinese  to  overtax  it,  have 

^ China  Coy.,  1882,  p.  80.  3 q Report,  i.  92. 
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stimulated  the  growth  of  the  native  article  enor- 
mously in  every  province.  I think  that  the  most 
short-sighted  policy  that  ever  was  pursued  on  our 
part.”  To  Mr.  Lay  it  was  still  folly  to  “ allow  ” the 
Chinese  to  deal  with  their  own  excise. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Shanghai,  following  the  deplor- 
able outbreak  and  war  of  1901—02,  a unification  of 
import  and  transit  dues  has  been  made  universal. 
Opium  is  exempted  from  the  new  surtax  at  the 
ports,  and  remains  at  the  old  figure.  One  advance 
along  the  line  of  restriction  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  and  character  of  the  community,  may  be 
gladly  chronicled.  Morphia,  the  cheapest  and 
handiest  form  of  the  drug,  has  been  finding  a ready 
acceptance  in  China.  In  1901,  138,567  oz.  were 
imported.  The  Shanghai  Convention  now  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  general  importation  of  the  drug, 
and  limits  its  admission  strictly  to  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Morphia  had  already  been  put  under  a 
similar  ban  at  Hong  Kong,  where  the  opium 
farmers  had  protested  against  it.  The  people  liked 
it,  but  it  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  a dangerous 
heresy  from  the  proper  opium  habit,  and  was 
stamped  out  accordingly.  The  precedent  is  not 
without  significance. 

The  general  position  of  the  British  opium  .trade 
remains  as  left  by  the  Chefoo  Convention.  A 
curious  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  it,  shown 
by  the  late  Royal  Commission,  was  set  right  by 
Dr.  Maxwell.^ 

The  present  freedom  of  China  was  assumed  by 
the  Commission  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  dis- 
puted by  Dr.  Maxwell.  He  said,  “ I want  to  say 
very  definitely,  my  Lord,  that  I hold  China  is  not 

^ /a.  C.  Report^  i.  Q.  250. 
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free,  and  that  I think  such  statements  as  those  of 
Sir  James  Ferguson  and  . . . Mr.  Curzon  that 
China  if  it  pleased  could  be  in  the  same  position 
as  Japan — that  China,  to-morrow,  could  issue  an 
edict  prohibiting  opium,  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
what,  I think,  most  people  understand  by  treaty 
obligations.  At  the  present  time  China  is  bound 
to  us  in  England.”  The  Chairman  observed  those 
gentlemen  “ were  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  speaking  in  their  official  position, 
and  on  their  official  responsibility  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  “ Well,”  Dr.  Maxwell  replied,  “ I speak 
from  the  point  of  view  of  China,”  and,  having  the 
terms  of  the  Chefoo  Commission  in  his  pocket,  he 
proceeded  to  show  that  if  China  terminated  the 
Chefoo  agreement,  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  would 
revive,  and  China  would  not  be  free  to  deal  with 
opium  as  she  might  wish.  Sir  James  Lyall  truly 
said,  “ That  is  quite  contrary  to  what  has  been  said 
in  Parliament.”  The  point  was  eventually  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a letter  from  the  Foreign 
Office  states  : “ This  arrangement  (that  at  present  in 
force)  was  to  remain  binding  for  four  years,  after 
which  either  party  might  give  twelve  months’  notice 
to  terminate  it.  And  in  the  event  of  its  termination, 
the  arrangements  under  the  regulations  attached  to 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  should  be  revived.”^ 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  therefore  right.  It  is  only  need- 
ful to  add  here  that  Sir  David  Barbour’s  evidence  at 
Calcutta  showed  that  the  Indian  Government  is  by 
no  means  prepared  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
giving  China  a free  hand  in  the  administration  of 
her  own  affairs.  He  said,  “If  we  abandon  our 
treaty  rights  in  China  and  allow  the  Chinese  to 

^ R.  C.  Report^  vol.  i.  App.  iv. 
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impose  any  import  duty  they  please  on  Indian 
opium,  the  whole,  or  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  revenue  from  the  export  of  opium  to  China 
will  be  lost  to  India.” 

There  are  occasional  indications  that  China  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  opium  duties,  and  is  not 
free  to  act  as  she  may  herself  wish  in  the  matter. 
On  the  1 6th  of  August  1902,  The  Times  corre- 
spondent at  Hong  Kong  telegraphed : 

“ For  several  months,  despite  Lord  Cranbourne’s 
declarations  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  received  no 
consular  notification  in  corroboration  of  this  state- 
ment, the  opium  trade  has  been  completely  stopped 
at  Canton  and  Swatau,  where  the  officials  are 
endeavouring  to  levy  an  extra  tax  of  200  dollars 
per  chest.  A similar  attempt  to  levy  a tax  at 
Nankin,  after  the  Japanese  war,  failed,  the  officials 
attempting  to  collect  it  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
smoking  shops,  who,  however,  resisted.  The  Canton 
and  Swatau  authorities  desire,  contrary  to  Clause  5, 
to  open  packages  and  levy  an  additional  tax  at  the 
point  of  import,  which  is  not  the  place  of  consump- 
tion, thus  avoiding  friction  with  the  divan  owners, 
and  leakage  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  collectors. 
Coming  while  the  new  treaty  is  under  negotiation, 
this  attempt  is  significant.” 

It  is  said  that  the  tax  was  not  levied  equally  on 
home-grown  and  imported  opium,  and  thus  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  clause,  which  reserves  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  levy  a further 
tax  “ when  the  package  shall  have  been  opened  at 
the  place  of  consumption,  provided  that  it  be  not 
other  than  or  in  excess  of  such  tax  or  contribution 
as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  levied  on  native  opium.”  ^ 

^ Friend  of  China ^ July  1903. 
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Lord  Cranbourne,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  stated  that  this  particular  tax  was 
so  levied  as  not  to  bear  with  equal  incidence  on 
the  native  and  foreign  trade,  and  that  it  contravened 
Clause  3 of  the  Additional  Article ; because  it  was 
to  be  levied  at  the  port  and  while  the  packages  were 
still  unopened  for  consumption.  The  Shanghai 
correspondent  of  China's  Millions  recently  stated 
that  the  Imperial  Government  had  increased  the 
tax  on  locally  grown  opium,  as  also  on  tobacco 
and  wine. 

The  consular  reports  confirm  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  to  raise  the  taxation  on  opium.  In  the 
General  Report  for  1902,  it  is  mentioned  that  a tax 
on  the  prepared  drug  was  instituted,  but  with  many 
irregularities.  “ Consequent  protests  on  behalf  of 
H.M.  representatives  led,  in  not  a few  instances,  to 
its  abandonment.  . . . All  things  considered,  one 
might  have  looked  for  a larger  demand  for  Indian 
opium  when  the  enhanced  cost  of  native  grown 
opium,  owing  to  scarcity  and  taxation,  is  taken  into 
account.” 

From  Wuchow  it  is  reported  that  “the  new,  heavy 
tax  on  native  opium,  though  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  import  of  the  Indian  drug,  is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  piece-good  trade,  and  therefore 
to  be  deplored.”  At  Hankow  the  “ figures  for 
native  opium  fell  nearly  half,  owing  partly  to  poor 
crops,  partly  to  the  imposition  of  a tax  on  pre- 
pared opium  collected  on  the  crude  drug.”  So  the 
case  now  stands  in  China. 
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reported : “In  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue  of  India,  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to 
abandon  so  important  a source  of  revenue,  a duty 
upon  opium  being  a tax  which  falls  principally  upon 
the  foreign  consumer,  and  which  appears  upon  the 
whole  less  liable  to  objection  than  any  other  which 
could  be  substituted.”  ^ The  then  “ present  state  of 
the  Indian  revenue”  has  remained  equally  potent 
ever  since,  and  the  foreign  consumer  has  never  come 
inside  the  pale  of  consideration,  except  very  recently, 
when  morphia  threatened  to  undermine  the  more 
costly  opium  habits. 

In  1 843,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, moved  the  following  resolution  in  the  Lower 
House,  viz. : — 

“ That  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium,  and 
the  monopoly  of  its  growth  in  the  territory  of 
British  India,  are  destructive  of  all  relations  of 
amity  between  England  and  China,  injurious  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  by  the  very 
serious  diminution  of  legitimate  commerce,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  honours  and  duties  of 
a Christian  kingdom,  and  that  steps  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  rights  of 


^ East  India  Co,  Report^  1831-32,  iii.  10. 
no 
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governments  and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil.”  ^ 
Lord  Ashley  had  for  two  years  been  a Commissioner 
of  the  India  Board  of  Control.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  unacquainted  with  Eastern  affairs.  His  intro- 
duction to  the  opium  question  is  thus  described  in 
his  Journal : 

“AVA  13,  1843.  — Saturday  last,  Samuel 
Gurney  and  Mr.  Fry  called  on  me  to  lay  the 
state  of  the  opium  trade  with  China  before  me, 
and  request  that  I would  submit  it  to  Parliament. 
I agreed  in  all  they  said,  for  I had  long  thought  and 
felt  the  same.  . . . They  told  me,  and  gave  most 
excellent  proofs  of  their  correctness,  that  the 
Government  were  not  averse  to  the  abolition  of 
the  opium  monopoly,  though  fully  aware  of  its 
extreme  difficulty ; that  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
actually  favourable,  and  that  Peel  positively  con- 
demned the  contraband  trade.” 

In  the  House,  Lord  Ashley  said,  “ I am  fully 
convinced  that  for  this  country  to  encourage  this 
nefarious  traffic  is  bad,  perhaps  worse  than  en- 
couraging the  slave  trade  . . . the  opium  trade 
destroys  the  man  both  body  and  soul ; and  carries 
a hideous  ruin  over  millions,  which  can  never  be 
repaired.”  His  speech,  the  first  great  indictment 
of  the  trade  in  Parliament,  was  described  by  The 
Times  as  “ far  more  statesmanlike  ” than  those  by 
which  it  was  opposed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that 
the  negotiations  then  proceeding  would  be  impeded 
by  such  a resolution,  and  therefore  Lord  Ashley 
withdrew  his  motion.  He  entered  in  his  diary: 
“ Very  remarkable,  not  one  person  even  attempted  to 
touch  the  morality  of  the  question ; that  seemed  to 
be  tacitly,  but  universally  surrendered.” 

^ Hansard,  vol.  Ixviii. 
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In  1857,  Earl  Shaftesbury  renewed  his  attack  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  moving  that  two  questions 
be  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s 
judges:  ist,  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  East 
India  Company  to  derive  a revenue  from  the  opium 
monopoly ; 2nd,  whether  it  was  lawful  for  them 
to  sell  the  opium  for  the  direct  purpose  of  being 
smuggled  into  a friendly  country.  After  debate, 
the  motion  was  withdrawn,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Government  would  take  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  including  the  Com- 
pany’s standing  counsel.  The  answer  they  gave 
(20th  August)  to  the  first  was,  “ Yes.”  The  reply 
to  the  second : “We  think,  now  that  opium  is  made 
contraband  by  the  law  of  China,  and  that  its  im- 
portation into  China  is  made  by  Chinese  law  a 
capital  crime,  the  continuance  of  the  Company’s 
practice  of  manufacturing  and  selling  this  opium 
in  a form  specially  adapted  to  the  Chinese  con- 
traband trade,  though  not  an  actual  and  direct 
infringement  of  the  treaty,  is  yet  at  variance 
with  its  spirit  and  intention,  and  with  the  con- 
duct due  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  that  of 
Great  Britain  as  a friendly  Power,  bound  by  a 
treaty  which  implies  that  all  smuggling  with 
China  will  be  discountenanced  by  Great  Britain.” 
This  opinion  is  not  pleasant  reading.  It  pro- 
nounced Great  Britain’s  conduct  in  regard  to 
opium  to  be  neither  straightforward  nor  friendly. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  make  it  either  or 
both.  But  China  was  continually  pressed  to  legalise 
the  drug. 

In  1870,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  moved:  “That 
this  House  condemns  the  system  by  which  a large 
portion  of  the  Indian  revenue  is  raised  by  opium.” 
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47  members  supported  him,  151  voted  with  the 
Government  against  the  motion. 

In  1875,  Mr.,  now  Sir  J.,  Mark  Stewart  moved: 
“ That  the  imperial  policy  regulating  the  opium 
traffic  between  India  and  China  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  opium.”  For  the  resolution,  57  voted; 
against,  94.^ 

In  reply  to  an  anti-opium  deputation  in  1876, 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  “ The  Government  does  not 
view  with  any  favour  an  extension  of  the  system, 
and  there  is  no  project  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
Without  taking  the  view  as  to  its  moral  condemna- 
tion which  is  held  by  many  persons  present,  I feel 
that  there  are  inconveniences  of  principle  connected 
with  it  which  would  have  prevented  any  govern- 
ment in  the  present  day  from  introducing  it.  I 
entirely  disclaim  any  intention  to  push  the  Bengal 
system  farther.” 

In  1886,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  brought  forward  another 
anti-opium  resolution,  when  the  previous  question 
was  carried  by  126  to  66.  In  1889  a similar 
motion,  submitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  was  re- 
jected by  165  to  88.  In  1891,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease 
moved : “ That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
system  by  which  the  Indian  opium  revenue  is  raised 
is  morally  indefensible,  and  would  urge  upon  the 
Indian  Government  that  it  should  cease  to  grant 
licences  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
sale  of  opium  in  British  India,  except  to  supply 
the  legitimate  demand  for  medical  purposes ; and 
that  they  should  at  the  same  time  take  measures 

^ Hansard,  vol.  ccxxv.,  25th  June. 
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to  arrest  the  transit  of  Malwa  opium  through 
British  territory.”^  i6o  members  voted  with  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  and  130  against.  This  victory  of 
the  assailants  of  the  drug  was  followed  up  in  1893 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  who  moved  the  following 
resolution,  viz. : — 

“ That,  having  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  vote  of  this  House  on  the  loth  April  1891, 
that  the  system  by  which  the  Indian  opium  revenue 
is  raised  is  morally  indefensible,  and  which  urged 
the  Indian  Government  to  give  practical  effect  to 
that  opinion  by  ceasing  to  grant  licences,  and  by 
taking  measures  to  arrest  the  transit  of  Malwa 
opium  through  British  territory,  and  recognising 
that  the  people  of  India  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  bear  the  cost  involved  in  this  change  of 
policy,  and  that  oppressive  taxation  and  the  stop- 
page of  expenditure  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Indian  people  must  be  avoided, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a Royal  Commission 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  both  in  India  and 
in  this  country,  and  to  report  as  to  (i)  What 
retrenchments  and  reforms  can  be  effected  in  the 
military  and  civil  expenditure  of  India ; (2)  by 
what  means  Indian  resources  can  be  best  developed; 
and  (3)  what,  if  any,  temporary  assistance  from 
the  British  Exchequer  would  be  required  in  order 
to  meet  any  deficit  of  revenue  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic.”  ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
moved  a counter  resolution  in  these  terms : — 

“ That,  having  regard  to  the  strong  objections 
urged  on  moral  grounds  to  the  system  by  which 

^ Hansard,  ccclii.,  loth  April  1891. 

2 ParL  Debates,  30th  June  1893. 
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the  Indian  opium  revenue  is  raised,  this  House 
presses  on  the  Government  of  India  to  continue 
their  policy  of  greatly  diminishing  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  and  the  production  and  sale  of  opium, 
and  desires  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint 
a Royal  Commission  to  report  as  to — 

“ I.  Whether  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and 
manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  in  British  India 
should  be  prohibited,  except  for  medical  purposes, 
and  whether  such  prohibition  could  be  extended  to 
the  Native  States : 

“ 2.  The  nature  of  the  existing  arrangements 
with  the  Native  States  in  respect  of  the  transit 
of  opium  through  British  territory,  and  on  what 
terms,  if  any,  these  arrangements  could  be  with 
justice  terminated : 

“ 3.  The  effect  on  the  finances  of  India  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  and  export  of  opium,  taking 
into  consideration  (a)  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable ; {b)  the  cost  of  the  necessary  preventive 
measures ; {c)  the  loss  of  revenue : 

“4.  Whether  any  change  short  of  total  prohibi- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  system  at  present 
followed  for  regulating  and  restricting  the  opium 
traffic,  and  for  raising  a revenue  therefrom : 

“ 5.  The  consumption  of  opium  by  the  different 
races,  and  in  the  different  districts  of  India,  and 
the  effect  of  such  consumption  on  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people : 

“ 6.  The  disposition  of  the  people  of  India  in 
regard  to  (a)  the  use  of  opium  for  non-medical 
purposes , (J?)  their  willingness  to  bear  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  cost  of  prohibitive  measures 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolution  was  adopted  by  184 
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votes  to  105,^  the  anti-opiumists  voting  against  the 
Government. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  proposals  extended  the 
inquiry  from  an  investigation  of  ways  and  means 
to  the  whole  range  of  the  opium  question  in  India. 

The  China  trade  and  its  effect  on  the  Chinese, 
which  were  the  source  of  the  controversy,  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  resolutions.  The  personal  in- 
vestigations of  the  Royal  Commission  were,  so 
far  as  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit  are  concerned, 
diverted  from  the  larger  issue  at  stake  to  a minor 
one.  The  opium  habit  in  India  differs  widely  from 
that  which  obtains  in  China.  In  the  former  country 
the  drug  is  taken  as  a pill,  in  the  latter  it  is  smoked. 
In  India  the  use  of  opium  for  other  than  medical 
purposes  is  admitted  to  be  exceptional.  The  opium 
exported  to  China  exceeded  that  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  the  proportion,  according  to  the 
Commission,  of  twelve  to  one. 

The  official  resolutions  pressed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  their  policy  of  greatly  diminishing 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  etc.  This  was  in 
accord  with  the  statements  made  on  behalf  of  the 
previous  Government. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  speaking  on  Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  motion, 
said  (lOth  April  1891),  “The  course  which  the 
Government  of  India  had  taken  during  the  last  five 


^ It  should  be  remembered  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  this 
time  in  the  throes  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  eager  to 
avoid  any  occasion  of  division.  When  the  House  met  that  day,  the 
anti-opiumists  had  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Government  resolu- 
tion No.  I would  commence  with  the  word  “when”  instead  of 
“whether.”  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  they  were  informed  that  a 
colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  absolutely  refused  to  assent  to  this.  The 
negotiations  therefore  fell  through,  with  the  result  already  indicated. 
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years  was  to  diminish  the  area  of  cultivation  in  India 
by  20  per  cent.  That  must  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  its  adminis- 
tration of  India.”  And  again,  “the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  been  greatly  to  diminish  the  cultiva- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  drug  in  India.  That 
had  been  their  distinct  policy  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  it  would  be  preserved  in  the  future.”  On 
the  same  occasion.  Sir  James  Fergusson  added,  “ I 
freely  admit  that  the  Government  of  India  have 
never  denied  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
this  source  of  revenue  should  be  altered.  They  have 
taken  measures  to  reduce  it ; they  have  diminished 
the  number  of  licences,  and  they  have  diminished 
the  area  on  which  the  poppy  was  grown.  One 
hundred  thousand  acres  less  are  now  under  poppy 
in  Bengal  than  ten  years  ago.” 

Two  successive  Governments,  therefore,  repre- 
senting the  two  great  parties  in  the  State,  both 
specifically  affirmed  that  the  opium  policy  of  the 
empire  was  one  of  restriction  and  diminished  out- 
put. When  the  Commission  reached  India,  they 
discovered  that  nothing  was  known  of  such  a policy. 
Some  care  was  taken  to  avoid  arousing  opinion  in 
England  by  extending  the  cultivation,  but  restriction 
was  only  enforced  when  the  markets  made  it  advis- 
able for  the  sake  of  revenue.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  statistics  show  that  during  the  ten  years  from 
1891— 92  to  1901-02,  the  area  under  poppy  in  India 
has  increased  by  1 1 2,000  acres.  The  number  of 
chests  manufactured  in  the  Bengal  factories  has 
increased  by  10,576.  (The  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  has  since  justified  this  extension  by  the 
findings  of  the  Majority  Report  of  the  late  Royal 
Commission.) 
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The  Commission  was  appointed  as  follows : — 

Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B ; 
Sir  James  B.  Lyall,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. ; Mr.  Arthur 
N.  Fanshaw,  Director-General  of  the  Post  Office 
of  India.  Sir  Lachhmeswar  Singh  Bahadur,  Maha- 
rajah of  Darbhanga ; Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas,  late 
Dewan  (Prime  Minister)  of  Junagarh.  Mr.  Arthur 
Pease ; Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  M.P. ; Sir  William 
Roberts,  M.D. ; Mr.  Robert  G.  C.  Mowbray,  M.P. ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Prescott  Hewett,  C.I.E.  On  the 
return  of  the  Commission  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Hewett  was  recalled  to  India,  and  Mr.  Baines,  who 
was  in  England,  took  his  place  as  Secretary. 

In  1895,  some  three  weeks  after  the  Commission 
had  reported  the  result  of  their  labours,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease  moved  a resolution,  reciting  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Commission’s  Report,  and’  reaffirming 
the  resolution  that  the  opium  revenue  is  indefensible. 
The  discussion  naturally  centred  round  the  Report ; 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease  said  “no  one  could  look  at  the 
Report  without  seeing  who  drew  it  up,  and  for  what 
purpose.  The  Government  of  India  thanked  the 
Commission  for  their  trouble  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Government.”^  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis 
asked  for  a copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Viceroy  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission,  and  the  returns  as  to 
the  use  of  opium  in  the  native  army  collected,  but 
never  presented,  and  said  “ such  procedure  would 
not  have  been  allowed  by  a single  Private  Bill 
Committee  upstairs.” 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
said  he  had  not  had  time  to  read  the  Report,  and 
protested  against  hasty  attacks  on  the  Commission, 
composed  as  it  was  of  distinguished  men  of  great 

^ Pari,  Debates^  May  1895. 
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knowledge  and  experience.  Mr.  Mowbray  gener- 
ally defended  the  Commission.  59  members  voted 
for  the  resolution,  and  176  members  against. 

No  debate  on  the  subject  has  since  taken  place  in 
Parliament. 

Opinion  in  Parliament  is  in  the  main  the  reflex 
of  opinion  in  the  country.  The  movement  there 
against  the  opium  trade  has  proceeded  on  similar 
lines  to  that  of  former  days  against  the  slave  trade, 
to  that  of  recent  times  against  intemperance.  The 
enlarged  electorate  of  to-day  is  more  slow  to  move 
on  questions  beyond  its  own  surroundings  than  the 
restricted  middle  class  constituencies  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Probably  it  is  not  less  just  when  a great  issue 
is  clearly  brought  before  it.  The  conscience  of 
multitudes  of  thoughtful  people  has  found  ex- 
pression in  strong  resolutions  against  the  trade, 
passed  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  province  of  York,  the  Congregational 
Union,  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Conference,  by  the  Unitarians,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  other  bodies.  By  some  of  these,  resolutions 
have  been  passed  repeatedly  up  to  the  present  time. 


PART  II : THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  NON-JUDICIAL  COMMISSION 
HE  Commission  spent  three  months  in  India, 


sent  schedules  of  questions  to  the  Straits 
Settlement,  Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  returned 
to  England  in  the  early  spring  of  1894,  without 
the  two  native  Indian  commissioners.^  On  the 
22nd  April  1895,  a lengthy  notice  of  their  Report 
appeared  in  The  Times  three  days  before  it  was 
presented  to  Parliament.  Part  I.  was  only  obtain- 
able by  the  public  on  4th  May.  The  press  notices, 
quite  naturally,  were  founded  upon  the  account 
furnished  to  The  Times.  The  Commission  added 
seven  large  blue-books  and  a memorandum  to 
English  literature  on  opium.  Of  the  2556  pages, 
barely  one-fifth  relate  to  China.  The  index  is 
unfortunately  imperfect,  and  misleading  in  places. 
The  books  contain  a vast  amount  of  information  of 
very  unequal  value,  and  as  trackless  as  an  Indian 
jungle.  They  furnish  the  fullest  statement  of  the  case 
of  the  Indian  Government  which  has  yet  been  obtain- 
able. The  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  drug  in 
India  (marshalled  from  the  official  standpoint)  is  of 
real  value.  Only  one  aspect  of  the  Commission  as  a 


^ R.  C.  Report ^ vii,  321. 
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whole,  and  one  department  of  its  labours,  can  be 
dealt  with  in  this  volume,  viz.  ( i ) the  character  of  the 
inquiry,  and  (2)  its  bearing  on  the  Indo-Chinese  trade. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  judicial  sanction  ordinarily 
attaching  to  a Royal  Commission,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  a body  has  never  yet  been  elevated  in 
this  country  into  a Court  of  Conscience  to  deal 
ex  cathedrd  with  questions  of  international  morality. 
Their  function  has  rather  been  to  collect  and  sift 
information  and  thought  for  others  to  work  upon. 
Their  most  frequent  fate  was  described  by  Lord 
Salisbury  with  accustomed  frankness  when  he  said, 
“ I have  witnessed  the  appointment  of  a great  number 
of  Commissions,  but  my  impression  is  that  a very 
small  percentage  have  received  any  notice  from 
legislators  or  from  Parliament.  ...  I think  I know 
several  Commissions  now  pending  that  have  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  any  action  being  taken  upon 
them.”^  Royal  Commissions  are  nevertheless  expected 
to  set  a high  standard  of  impartiality  and  independ- 
ence in  the  collecting  of  evidence,  even  if  they  do 
little  else.  It  has  been  shown  that  two  ministries 
in  successive  Parliaments  had  been  misled,  and  had 
misled  others,  as  to  the  opium  policy  actually  being 
pursued.  Such  a discovery  at  the  outset  of  their 
work  should  have  made  a Royal  Commission  doubly 
careful  to  push  home  its  inquiries  thoroughly,  to 
summarise  the  facts  collected  guardedly,  and,  above 
all,  to  hold  the  scales  between  officials  and  the  non- 
official  public  with  perfect  evenness.  The  Opium 
Commission  failed  in  all  these  respects.^ 

The  inquiry  covered  the  growth,  manufacture, 

^ Hansard,  Ixxii.  1472.  ^ Appendix  I.  note  7. 
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and  sale  of  a drug  alleged  to  be  injurious  in  its 
unrestricted  use.  The  grower,  manufacturer,  and 
vendor  in  this  instance  was  the  Indian  Government. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  defendant  in  the  suit.  It  behoved 
the  commissioners,  therefore,  whilst  treating  that 
Government  with  every  consideration  and  respect, 
to  observe  a strictly  impartial  independence  through- 
out its  proceedings ; and  especially  to  make  clear 
beyond  all  question  to  the  residents  and  natives  of 
India,  that  every  well  - intentioned  witness  might 
communicate  freely  with  the  Commission,  and  be 
assured  of  the  complete  protection  which  a British 
court  of  justice  ever  extends  to  the  humblest  person 
appearing  before  it.  Instead  of  this,  the  Commission 
was  staffed  from  first  to  last  by  able  gentlemen  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service ; it  handed  over  its  arrange- 
ments to  Indian  officers,  and  was  personally  con- 
ducted by  them.  Witnesses  in  the  employ  of  the 
States  were  debarred  from  communicating  with  it, 
except  through  certain  specified  channels.  Its 
Report  was  drawn  up  in  the  India  Office  in 
England,  and  histories  of  the  opium  question  were 
compiled  for  the  occasion  from  the  same  source, 
and  published  in  extenso  with  the  Report.  To  any 
student  of  English  blue-books,  the  introduction  of 
Eastern  methods  of  conducting  an  inquiry  are  not 
without  interest.  One  characteristic  passage  in  the 
Majority  Report,  bearing  on  China,  runs  thus : 
“We  agree  in  not  recommending  any  action 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  trade,  but  if  at 
any  time  the  Chinese  Government  declares  its  wish 
to  prohibit  the  import,  ...  we  shall  hold  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  reconsider  it.”  ^ No  English  Secretary 
could  ever  dream  of  depicting  his  Commission  as 

^ R.  C.  Repoi'ty  vi.  96. 
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continuing  permanently  in  power,  undisturbed  even 
by  time  itself. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Commission  needed 
no  pressure  to  place  itself  in  the  very  capable  charge 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  On  the  iith  August 
1893,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  sent  a telegram 
to  the  Viceroy,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  desiring 
the  latter  to  “ arrange  the  course  of  inquiry,  places 
to  be  visited,  and  witnesses.”  ^ This  surrender  of 
independent  initiation  at  the  outset  evidently  sur- 
prised the  Viceroy.  He  replied,  “ We  had  not 
intended  to  arrange  the  course  of  inquiry  and  the 
places  to  be  visited,  as  we  supposed  the  Commission 
would  do  so  ; but  we  will  now  prepare  a programme.” 
After  this  a very  effectual  programme  of  hospitality, 
travel,  and  evidence  was  prepared ; and  the  Com- 
mission was  taken  thoroughly  in  hand,  apparently 
completely  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  members,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.  In  order 
that  the  right  keynote  might  be  struck  at  the 
outset,  a letter  was  laid  before  the  Commission, 
when  it  met  in  Calcutta,  from  the  Viceroy  himself.^ 
It  contained  a statement  in  favour  of  the  existing 
system,  and  against  interference  with  that  system, 
as  likely  to  lead  to  serious  trouble.  It  was  a 
printed  letter,  but,  strange  to  say,  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings,  except  in  a 
protest  by  Mr.  Wilson,  M.P.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  a British  Royal  Commission  that  it  shall  obtain 
its  evidence  at  first  hand,  and  with  perfect  freedom. 
In  India  these  conditions  were  reversed.  Even  the 
Governments  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras  and  of 
the  North-West  Provinces  were  ordered  to  com- 
municate with  the  Commission  by  way  of  Calcutta, 

^ R,  C,  Report ^ vi,  362.  ^ Ibid.^  vi.  161, 
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submitting  abstracts  of  the  proposed  evidence  to  an 
official  there  in  the  first  instance.^ 

Some  refreshing  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
official  mind  are  to  be  found  in  App.  iv.  vol.  ii., 
which  sets  forth  the  questions  issued  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Abbott  to  the  Rajputana  States  and  the 
accompanying  correspondence.  Colonel  Abbott  first 
prepared  a note  of  his  own  opinions,  then  drew  two 
series  of  questions  for  witnesses  upon  them,  for  the 
use  of  the  political  officers  “ to  draw  their  attention, 
and  through  them  the  attention  of  the  Durbars,  to 
the  serious  importance  of  the  subject.”  The  note 
runs : “ I propose  that  all  witnesses  be  examined  at 
headquarters  by  the  Durbars,  with  the  aid  of  Political 
Officers,  and  that  the  written  replies  of  the  Durbars 
to  the  questions  asked  of  them  be  based  on  the 
information  which  these  witnesses  supply.  These 
same  witnesses  should,  of  course,  be  sent  to  appear 
before  the  Commission,  and  should  reach  Ajmere  a 
week  in  advance  of  it,  in  order  that  I may  become 
acquainted  with  all,  and  see  if  each  one  under- 
stands on  what  points  he  is  required  to  give 
evidence.”  2 

Colonel  Abbott  thus  instituted  two  preliminary 
examinations  before  the  real  one,  and,  in  addition, 
the  abstracts  were  forwarded  to  the  Government. 
The  success  attending  these  rehearsals  was  evidently 
great.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  precludes  full 
justice  to  some  of  the  results ; three  quotations  from 
three  witnesses  must  suffice.  “ If  the  supply  of  opium 
were  suddenly  stopped,  nearly  all  consumers  over 
fifty  years  of  age  (moderate  included)  would  be 
dead  within  a month.”  ^ “ If  the  supply  of  opium 

^ Z’.  C.  Report^  v.  368,  370.  ^ Ibid.^  iv.  386. 

Ibid.  ^ Q.  21,128. 
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were  suddenly  stopped,  nearly  all  consumers  over 
fifty  years  of  age  (moderate  included)  would  be  dead 
within  a month  or  so”  ^ “ If  the  supply  of  opium 

were  suddenly  stopped,  nearly  all  consumers  over 
fifty  (moderate  included)  would  die  within  a month.”  ^ 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Karauli  should  write,  “ I have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  my  friend  Colonel  Abbott  will  furnish  you 
with  informations,  other  than  those  that  have  been 
put  down  in  the  papers,  regarding  this  State,  as  he 
has  kindly  consented  to  represent  the  Rajputana 
States  ” ; 2 or  that  the  evidence  of  L.  L.  P.  Munsarim, 
Salt  Department,  Dalia  State,  should  conclude, 
“This  is  the  general  opinion,  but  whatever  Govern- 
ment thinks  is  right.”  ^ Such  methods  of  dealing 
with  evidence  would  discredit  a departmental 
inquiry. 

The  importance  of  presenting  a good  claim  for 
prospective  damages  on  the  part  of  the  Native  States, 
whenever  the  opium  trade  should  be  cut  off,  was 
taken  up  with  much  alacrity. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  stress  will  ever  be  laid  on 
the  figures  sent  in,  except  for  purposes  of  amusement. 
It  may  be  worth  while  giving  some  illustrations  in 
support  of  this  position.  The  Shapura  claim  includes 
the  following : — 

Compensation  to  money-lending  classes — Rs. 

On  account  of  loss  of  yearly  business  . 9,250 

Loss  by  bad  debts  ....  25,000 
Loss  of  credit  .....  5,000 

39,250  5 


1 C.  Report^  Q.  21,150.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  21,156.  ^ Ibid.^  iv.  388. 

^ P.  424.  ® P.  396. 
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The  Kishengarh  claims  add — Rs. 

For  consumer — extra  expenses  of  living, 
on  account  of  great  rise  in  price  of 
opium 75,600 1 

Compensation  was  also  claimed  for  the  escorts  who 
would  no  longer  have  to  escort  opium,  and  for  the 
boxes  which  would  no  longer  be  required  to  hold  it. 

The  under-mentioned  official  notes  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robertson  on  some  of  the  statements  of 
claim  which  he  submitted  to  the  Commission  make 
further  analysis  of  the  claims  unnecessary  here. 

Sailana, 

“ The  land  revenue  derived  from  opium  has  been 
reduced  from  Rs.  160,47  5 to  Rs.60,000,  as  the  total 
revenue  of  the  State  is  only  Rs.  15  0,000.  The  loss 
to  cultivators  was  given  by  the  State  officials  as 
Rs.  1 2 8, 3 80;  this  amount  I reduced  to  Rs.40,000.” 

Jhabua. 

“Loss  to  the  State  estimated  at  Rs.43,329.  As 
the  total  revenue  under  all  headings  is  only  Rs.i  7,809, 
I reduced  the  estimate  to  Rs.  14,494.” 

Multhan. 

“ Losses  to  cultivators  and  traders  were  not  given 
by  the  State.  They  were  assumed  by  me.” 

It  is  difficult,  in  reading  the  communications  made 
to  the  Native  States,  to  blame  them  for  the  com- 
pensation estimates  they  submitted.  The  fault  is 
the  fault  of  their  prompters.  A study  of  the  five 
volumes  shows,  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Lyall,  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  British  India,  and  in  a very 

^ R.  C.  Report^  iv.  397. 
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large  part  of  the  Native  States,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Government,  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  has  already  been  extinguished,^  but  all  the 
inquiries  made  under  this  head  failed  to  discover, 
even  by  hearsay,  one  single  case  of  a cultivator  or 
landowner  who  had  received  any  compensation  what- 
ever on  account  of  the  prohibition.  Some  considera- 
tion has  no  doubt  been  shown  to  the  governments 
of  States  which  for  customs  reasons  have  been  per- 
suaded to  relinquish  the  growth.  In  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  of  India ^ 1888-89,  P-  9>  appears 
this  statement : “ The  Native  States  have  engaged 
so  to  manage  their  opium  cultivation  and  production, 
as  to  safeguard  the  British  revenue,  and  in  exchange 
for  this  service  they  receive  either  money  compensa- 
tion, or  other  concession.”  ^ Only  one  illustration  of 
this  occurs  in  the  case  of  a Native  State  in  Bombay. 
It  was  provided  by  treaty  that  it  should  give  up 
poppy  cultivation:  should  receive  Rs.3 1,500  from 
the  British  Government ; and  should  on  its  part 
maintain  a preventive  establishment  at  an  annual 
cost  of  Rs.  12,500.^ 

For  the  Bengal  cultivators  and  traders  no  claim 
was  put  in  or  formulated.  The  authorities  prefer  to 
retain  the  absolute  right  of  prohibition  whenever  and 
wherever  they  may  wish  to  exercise  it. 

So  all-pervading  was  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Indian  Government,  that  the  one  member  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  who  apparently  took 
some  pains  to  procure  and  to  encourage  independent 
evidence,  had  publicly  to  complain  because  of  it.^ 
Mr.  Wilson  had  called  at  Gya,  on  a Baptist  mission- 
ary. Shortly  afterwards  an  inspector  of  police  called 

^ R,  C.  Report y Q.  2699.  ^ Ibid.y  Q.  102.  ^ Ibid.y  ii.  369. 

^ Ibid,y\\\,  10. 
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on  the  same  missionary,  and  asked  who  his  visitor 
was,  where  he  had  been,  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
particularly  if  he  had  spoken  to  any  opium  cultiva- 
tors. It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Dane,  who  was  accom- 
panying the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
and  who  afterwards  came  to  England  to  assist  in  the 
Report,  had  told  the  resident  magistrate  that  “ anti- 
opium people  had  been  about,  hunting  up  evidence.”  ^ 
The  magistrate  at  once  set  the  inspector  to  inquire, 
with  the  result  mentioned.  Mr.  Wilson  publicly 
objected  to  being  “ shadowed  ” in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  The  Chairman  said  nothing  should  be 
done  comparable  to  shadowing  in  Ireland,  but  added 
nothing  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  witnesses  from 
Government  interference. 

Statistical  tables  set  forth  in  official  documents  are 
supposed  to  be  above  suspicion.  On  p.  12,  how- 
ever, a table  is  given  to  show  that  a “sudden  apparent 
increase  ” in  the  consumption  of  opium  in  Gujarat 
eighteen  years  ago  was  in  reality  due  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  licit  opium  for  contraband.^  “ The  results 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  following  table.”  The  table 
shows  the  totals  as  follows : — 

Average  of  3 years  1874-77  1877-78  1878-79  1879-80  1892-93 
lb.  4490  4068  13,417  36,352  40,413- 

The  distinct  inference  is  that  when  once  the  licit 
opium  had  gained  the  day,  the  consumption  became 
regular  and  normal.  The  real  facts  are  that  between 
1880  and  1892  the  consumption  shot  up  to  65,929 
lbs.  and  then  fell  again.^  The  figures  omitted  vitiate 
the  whole  table  so  far  as  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
in  the  Report  is  concerned. 

Amongst  further  instances  of  the  curious  partiality 
^ R.  C.  Report ^ iii.  24.  ^ Ibid,,  vi.  part  i.  ^ Ibid.,  iv.  280. 
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of  the  Report,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  here. 
In  Part  70,  millowners  are  introduced  to  prove  “ the 
general  prevalence  of  moderation.”  ^ They  are  said 
to  have  given  evidence  to  the  general  effect  that  they 
had  never  to  dismiss  a hand  for  excess  in  opium- 
taking. Three  references  are  given,  but  these  refer- 
ences only  prove  that  the  use  of  opium  is  very  ex- 
ceptional. Other  witnesses  add,  “As  a rule,  working 
people  have  no  habit  of  using  opium.  Examination 
of  people  employed  in  a mill  will  prove  this.”  ^ 
“ Amongst  the  principal  operatives  in  the  mills  the 
use  of  opium  is  almost  unknown.”  “ How  many 
hands  do  you  employ  ? ” “ Between  3500  and  4000. 

I do  not  find  a single  one  taking  opium.”  And  yet 
the  Commission  drags  in  mill-owners  to  prove  “ a 
general  prevalence  of  moderation  ” ! 

Paragraph  62  runs : “ A few  witnesses,  chiefly 
missionaries,  stated  before  us  that  they  believed  this 
practice  (administering  the  drug  to  infants)  to  be 
productive  of  great  infant  mortality.”  ^ This  declar- 
ation is  supported  by  seven  references.  One  does 
not  relate  to  mortality  at  all.  Any  one  studying  the 
evidence  may  see  that  there  are  at  least  twenty-two 
distinct  references  by  different  witnesses  to  abnormal 
infant  mortality  from  this  cause.  Of  these  only  seven 
are  missionaries.  There  are  at  least  forty  witnesses 
who  speak  decidedly  of  the  evils  to  infants  resulting 
from  the  habit;  only  twelve  are  missionaries.  The 
child-life  of  India  is  entitled  to  more  careful  con- 
sideration than  the  Commission  bestowed  upon  it. 

Paragraph  73,^  after  relating  that  the  information, 
as  to  opium  being  largely  used  for  suicides,  was  based 
as  a rule  on  “ vague  report,”  continues : “ One  or  two 

^ R.  C.  Report^  vi.  19.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  13,192. 

^ Ibid,  ^ vi,  16.  ^ Ibid.  ^ vi.  20. 
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witnesses,  however,  quoted  statistics  in  support  of 
their  opinion.”  As  is  shown  in  the  Appendix — six 
witnesses  (half  of  whom  were  official)  quoted  statistics 
in  this  connection.^  It  is  significant  that  just  before 
the  Report  appeared  in  print,  a paper  on  “ The 
Necessity  for  an  Act  restricting  the  Free  Sale  of 
Poisons  in  Bengal,”  by  Surgeon  Captain  Evans  and 
Assistant-Surgeon  C.  Lai  Rose,  Chemical  Examiners 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  read  at  the  Indian 
Medical  Congress  (February  1895),  showed  that 
suicide  by  poison  was  “ about  nineteen  times  more 
prevalent  in  Calcutta  than  in  England”;  that  “poison 
now  accounts  for  70  per  cent,  of  the  suicides,  as 
against  20  per  cent,  in  1850”;  and  that  opium  “ has 
been  known  to  be  responsible  for  the  majority  of 
cases  of  suicide.”  The  Commissioners’  report  on 
this  head  is  discredited,  first,  by  the  evidence  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  based ; and,  secondly,  by 
official  evidence  which  they  failed  to  procure. 

Turning  for  a moment  to  a different  kind  of  trans- 
gression, the  Report  states : “We  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  called  upon  as  a Commission  to  pass  a judgment 
on  the  disputed  facts  of  history,  nor  are  we  qualified 
to  do  so.”  2 It  then  at  once  proceeds  to  pass  judg- 
ment in  a very  halting  fashion.  Any  one  who  traces 
carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  will 
agree  that  it  was  not  qualified  to  pass  such  judgment, 
by  virtue  of  the  hearings  which  it  gave  under  this 
head ; though,  naturally,  outsiders  cannot  appraise 
the  initial  qualifications  possessed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  printed  proceedings  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mission varied  its  estimate,  both  of  its  own  attainments 
and  requirements  with  different  witnesses,  and  on 
1 App,  I.  note  8.  ^ i?.  C.  Report ^ vi.  51. 
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succeeding  days.  What  actually  occurred  in  this 
connection  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Professor  Legge,  the  second  witness  heard,  was 
speaking  from  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  opium  war  in  China,  when  the  Chairman 
interrupted  him,  and  said,  “ We  may  take  it  that  we 
all  regard  that  policy  of  the  past  with  great  regret, 
and  that  we  accept  the  statement  made  on  behalf  of 
the  late  Government  by  Sir  James  Fergusson,  that 
such  a course  of  policy  as  that  would  never  be  per- 
mitted again ; that,  I think,  is  agreed.^  Dr.  Legge 
therefore  of  necessity  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  who  followed,  was  requested  by  the 
Chairman  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  diplo- 
matic relationships  of  the  two  countries  “ briefly,  and 
in  answer  to  one  question,”  giving  as  a reason  for 
such  limitation,  “ These  are  matters  all  outside  the 
purview  of  the  Commission  purely  inquiring  into  the 
opium  question.”  ^ 

Under  considerable  difficulties.  Dr.  Maxwell  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Commission  not  to  take 
even  an  official  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  granted.  He  was,  however,  restricted  in  his 
historical  evidence  to  the  clearing  up  of  this  one 
point. 

When  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  C.B.,  gave  evidence  six 
days  later,  he  was  encouraged  to  make  a general 
statement  on  the  history  of  the  question,  and  gave 
it  to  the  extent  of  some  eight  closely -printed 
columns.^  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  G.C.M.B.,  was  invited 
on  the  day  following  to  cover  the  whole  ground  (as 
his  past  knowledge  of  China  fully  entitled  him  to 
do),  and  he  complied  with  the  invitation  in  upwards 
of  twenty  columns  of  evidence,  mainly  in  defence  of 

^ C.  Report,  Q.  206,  ^ Ibid.,  Q.  246.  * Q.  1189. 
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the  past  policy  and  action  of  England.^  The  Chair- 
man, in  receiving  it,  observed,  “ We  were  very  anxious 
to  have  the  position  of  the  past  cleared  up.”  ^ When 
Mr.  M'Laren,  a former  president  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a lifelong  knowledge 
of  Chinese  trade,  referred  to  the  opium  war  and  its 
effect  upon  commerce,  the  Chairman  interrupted  in 
the  middle  of  a sentence  with  the  remark,  “ I do  not 
think  we  want  to  go  any  further  into  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  wars.  We  have  heard  very  full  state- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  we  do  not  want  to  pursue 
that  subject  further.  It  has  practically  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  this  Commission.”  Readers  will 
search  in  vain  for  the  “ full  statements  on  both 
sides  ” which  the  Chairman  doubtless  had  in  his 
mind.  The  final  volumes,  however,  overflow  with 
further  presentations  from  the  official  standpoint,  by 
two  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
assisting  the  Commission.  Mr.  Baines  contributes  a 
history  of  the  anti-opium  movement  in  England ; 
and  Mr.  Dane  a history  of  opium  in  China,  reaching 
to  186  pages.^  Mr.  Dane  states  that  his  history 
was  “ written  by  request.”  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  in 
referring  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  these  de- 
partures from  the  usual  course  of  Royal  Commissions, 
said  Lord  Brassey  had  informed  him  that  no  request 
had  been  made  (by  the  Commission),  either  to  Mr. 
Baines  or  to  Mr.  Dane,  to  write  these  papers,  but 
that  when  they  appeared  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
put  them  in.^ 

The  facts,  then,  are  these : — Three  independent 
witnesses,  each  with  special  knowledge  of  China,  were 

^ R.  C.  Report^  Q.  1288.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  1302. 

• Ibid.  vii.  28-163.  * Pari,  Debates,  24th  May  1895. 
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debarred  from  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  opium 
trade,  either  because  the  Commission  had  already  been 
fully  informed,  or  because  the  subject  had  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  it.  Then 
official  evidence  on  the  subject  at  great  length  was 
welcomed,  as  being  exactly  what  the  Commission 
desired  ; and  finally,  the  Report  is  mightily  enlarged 
by  special  histories  written  for  the  occasion  from  the 
Indian  standpoint,  but  not  at  the  Commission’s 
request. 

It  is  clearly  right  that  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  presented  with  completeness 
and  efficiency.  It  is  as  clearly  wrong  that  its  officers 
should  have  been  charged  with  the  procedure  of  the 
Commission,  should  have  laid  down  its  itinerary, 
supervised  the  great  bulk  of  its  evidence,  drafted  its 
Report,  furnished  its  histories,  and,  in  so  doing, 
robbed  its  findings  of  any  judicial  value. 

This  chapter  ought  not  to  close  without  some 
reference  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  different 
classes  of  evidence. 

Englishmen  are  bound  to  dissent  from  the  method 
of  appraising  the  value  of  a witness  adopted  by  two 
of  the  Commissioners  representing  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  inquiry.  When  Mr.  S.  C.  K.  Ratman, 
B.A.,  had  given  his  evidence,  Mr.  Fanshaw  said, 
“ What  is  your  pay  as  assistant-schoolmaster  in  the 
High  School  ? ” The  answer  was,  “ I have  no 
objection  to  answer  the  question ; but  may  I ask 
whether  you  put  that  question  to  all  European 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  ? ” “I  wish  for 
a reply.”  “My  pay  is  Rs.75.”^  Mr.  Fanshaw  and 
Sir  James  Lyall  asked  similar  questions  on  other 
occasions. 


^ y?.  C.  Report i Q.  26,522. 
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In  a more  general  way  readers  of  these  volumes 
are  continually  made  sensible  of  a certain  condescen- 
sion to  missionaries,  or  of  reflections  upon  them 
as  witnesses.  In  view  of  the  great  knowledge  of 
the  social  life  of  the  people  accorded  to  them  by 
several  of  the  consuls  in  China,  and  in  view  of  the 
debt  that  the  sciences  of  language  and  ethnology 
owe  to  them  (generously  acknowledged  by  Darwin, 
Max  Muller,  and  others),  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
justification  for  this  exceptional  treatment.  There 
are  undoubtedly  missionaries  and  missionaries,  as 
there  are  magistrates  and  magistrates,  governors  and 
governors.  An  official  offering  a guarded  defence  of 
the  opium  habit,  and  relying  chiefly  on  negatives, 
finds  it  easier  to  do  so  in  calm  and  measured 
language,  than  a missionary  who  denounces  the 
habit  after  watching  the  downfall  of  some  fellow- 
creatures  under  it.  But  allowing  for  the  different 
class  of  testimony  offered,  for  the  greater  aloofness 
of  the  official,  for  the  more  personal  environment  of 
the  missionary,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  that  the  former  class  has  any 
advantage  whatever  over  the  latter  on  the  score  of 
accurate  observation,  or  in  the  avoidance  of  manifest 
prepossessions.  Missionaries  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  uplifting  of  individuals ; officials  with  the 
upholding  of  institutions.  Both  standpoints,  and  all 
the  opinions  more  or  less  incidental  to  them,  should 
be  fairly  and  fully  considered  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a whole.  Where  monetary  interests 
are  involved,  the  weight  of  evidence  from  those 
directly  interested  should  be  discounted,  as  it  would 
be  in  a court  of  justice.  Another  class  of  witnesses 
held  in  suspicion  by  the  compilers  of  the  Report  are 
total  abstainers.  The  public  are  cautioned : “ Of 
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the  native  witnesses  (India)  adverse  to  opium  nearly 
all  were  total  abstainers.” ^ “We  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  mission- 
ary witnesses  ^were  total  abstainers,  and  some  were 
ardent  workers  in  the  cause.”  ^ After  such  announce- 
ments it  seems  to  be  thought  that  little  more  need 
be  said, — that  these  were  hardly  witnesses  who  need 
count ! On  the  surface  of  things  it  is  not  apparent 
why  the  opinions  of  men  who  do  not  take  stimulants 
are  of  less  value  on  the  opium  habit  than  the 
opinions  of  men  who  do.  The  curious  assumption 
of  superiority  on  behalf  of  those  who  take  alcohol 
rests  apparently  on  what  may  be  termed  the  founda- 
tion axiom  of  the  whole  Report,  namely,  that  there 
“ is  a universal  tendency  amongst  mankind  to  take 
some  form  of  stimulant  with  which  to  comfort  or 
distract  themselves.”^  It  was  evidently  a comfort 
to  the  framers  of  the  Report  to  think  so. 

Elsewhere  the  Report  points  out  that  “ of  the  vast 
population  of  India,  both  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
dans  generally  regard  the  use  of  alcohol  as  dis- 
reputable, and  more  or  less  contrary  to  their  religion  ” ; ^ 
that  “ both  opium  and  alcohol  are  prohibited  by  the 
Buddhist  religion  ; and  that  the  custom  of  the  country 
is  generally  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  stimulant  by 
women.®  If  heads  were  counted,  the  commissioners 
and  their  axiom  might  turn  out  to  be  in  a minority. 
In  any  case  it  is  hardly  seemly  to  slight  the  best 
thought  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ; or  wise  to 
challenge  intelligent  Hindoos  and  Chinese  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  drinking  customs  of  the  West. 
They  might  even  happen  to  discover  that  another 
Royal  Commission  has  been  inquiring  into  the 

^ R.  C.  Report y vi.  94.  “ Ibid.y  vi.  93. 

3 P.  16.  P.  87.  s P.  18. 
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drinking  habit  in  England,  and  has  reported  “ it  is 
undeniable  that  a gigantic  evil  remains  to  be  re- 
medied, and  hardly  any  sacrifice  would  be  too  great 
which  would  result  in  a marked  diminution  of  this 
national  degradation.”  ^ 

The  representatives  of  “ the  trade  ” in  England 
were  in  this  instance  more  judicial  in  their  pro- 
nouncements than  the  representatives  of  “ the  trade  ” 
in  India. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
secretaries  for  these  many  departures  from  judicial 
treatment.  They  were  loyal  to  the  Government  who 
lent  them  to  the  Commission,  and  recalled  them  as  it 
saw  fit.  The  members  of  the  Commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  claim  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  check  the  voluminous  reports  in  the  time 
allotted  for  the  purpose.  The  Commission  was,  in 
truth,  as  unique  in  its  form  of  closure,  as  in  its 
peregrinations  in  the  East  under  the  tutelage  of 
those  whose  business  it  was  sent  to  investigate. 
The  Chairman  stated  to  his  colleagues,  in  January 
1895,  that,  in  the  report  he  was  about  to  submit, 
he  did  “ not  suppose  that  there  will  be  found  much 
room  for  amendment,”  and  that,  taking  this  view,  he 
did  “ not  anticipate  that  our  further  deliberations 
need  occupy  many  days  ^ “ having  received  two 

communications  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (for 
India)  within  the  last  few  days,  I feel  that  my  duty 
calls  for  some  decided  course  of  action.  ...  I shall, 
in  any  case,  relieve  the  Commission  from  further 
collective  work  on  the  26th.”  Mr.  Wilson  replied 
on  the  2 1st,  stating  that  “four  new  chapters,  ap- 
parently intended  to  form  part  of  the  Report,  have 

^ Report  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws^  p.  2. 

* R,  C,  Report y vi.  160. 
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been  circulated  within  the  last  few  days ; a further 
chapter  has  come  to  hand  this  morning;  and  at 
least  three  or  four  portions,  or  chapters,  have  yet 
to  be  supplied.”  He  therefore  entered  his  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  any  chapters  or  documents 
“ which  its  members  have  not  had  adequate  means 
and  opportunity  to  consider  and  approve.”  With 
this,  the  curtain  fell  on  the  procedure  of  this  non- 
judicial Commission.  If  there  ever  were  any  minutes 
of  its  proceedings,  they  have  not  been  published. 


CHAPTER  II 


OPIUM  SMOKING 

The  inquiry  into  opium  smoking  in  India  bears 
closely  on  the  opium  vice  in  China,  and  must 
therefore  be  briefly  referred  to  here.  The  drug  is 
used  very  differently  in  the  two  countries.  Indians 
are  an  abstaining  people ; probably  not  2 per  cent, 
of  the  population  resort  to  opium  as  an  indulgence. 
Those  who  take  it  swallow  it  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Opium  smoking  has  hardly  been  known  until  its 
recent  introduction  into  some  of  the  large  towns. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  science  was  in  a 
position  by  this  time  to  show  with  some  exactness 
the  merits,  or  demerits,  of  smoking  opium,  as  com- 
pared with  swallowing  it ; but  any  one  turning  to  the 
folios  of  the  Commission  for  light,  will  come  away 
disappointed.  Sir  William  Roberts  represented,  no 
doubt,  admirably,  the  old  school  of  medicine,  which 
greatly  exalted  stimulants.  To  the  lay  mind,  his 
scientific  philosophy  consisted  in  this,  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  his  own  “ euphoric  agent,”  and 
that  no  one  is  the  worse  for  indulging  in  it,  whatever 
it  be,  provided  he  keeps  within  his  tolerance.  Un- 
fortunately, Sir  William  nowhere  suggests  how  the 
load-line  of  safety  is  to  be  found.  Every  one  must 
find  this  out  for  himself,  and  take  all  the  risks  of 
shipwreck  in  the  process. 

Twenty-four  medical  witnesses  appearing  before 
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the  Commission  expressed  opinions  upon  this  parti- 
cular question.  Of  those,  four  consider  that  smoking 
is  not  more  injurious  than  eating,  and  twenty  consider 
that  it  is.  Sir  George  Birdwood  was  clear  that 
smoking  opium  was  “ as  innocuous  as  smoking  hay, 
straw,  or  stubble,”  “ opium  eating,  of  course,  one  can 
easily  understand,  may  be  harmful.”  ^ Dr.  Martyn 
Clark  said,  “ The  smoking  of  a drug  is  bound  to  be 
a very  much  more  deadly  thing  than  the  eating  of 
it.”  Mr.  Garde,  L.M.,  adds,  “ The  effects  of  smoking 
are  more  instantaneous  and  more  energetic.”  ^ At 
a meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Society,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  assumed  throughout  that  smoking  was 
more  injurious  than  eating.^  The  non  - medical 
.official  witnesses  also  agree,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, in  condemning  the  smoking  habit.  Mr.  Lyall 
complained,  “ The  Anti  - Opium  Society  has  not 
distinguished  between  the  smoking  and  eating  of 
opium  as  I think  it  should  have  done.”  ^ Mr.  Stoker 
said,  “ A very  clear  distinction  should  always  be 
observed  between  opium  smoking  and  opium 
eating  ” ; ® and  the  Hon.  A.  Caddell  observed,  “ The 
distinction  is,  I think,  fully  justified  by  the  effects  of 
the  two  habits  on  the  people  of  these  provinces.”  ® 
When  we  come  to  the  expression  of  Indian  native 
opinion,  for  one  voice  raised  in  defence  of  opium 
smoking  there  are  a hundred  against  it.  Mr.  Gupta, 
the  Excise  Commissioner,  stated  that  smoking  “ is 
regarded  as  a degrading  habit.”  ^ Mr.  Brownrigg, 
settlement  officer  in  Oudh,  says  it  “ is  popularly 
esteemed  vicious.”  ® Mr.  W.  H.  Cheetham  said  that 
six  people,  out  of  a population  of  3000,  who  indulged 

^ R.  C.  Report ^ Q.  1561.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  16,935. 

® Ibid.y  App.  xxi,  vol.  ii.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  319s*  “ Q.  3527* 

« Q.  19,120.  7 Q.  4975.  8 Q.  14,352. 
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in  smoking  were  “ regarded  as  outcasts  by  the  rest 
of  the  community.”  ^ Mr.  Ogilvie,  an  ardent  official 
defender  of  the  practice  of  eating,  says  of  smoking, 
“ This  use  of  opium  is  generally  reprobated.”  * In 
a despatch  on  the  consumption  of  opium  in  1892, 
the  Commissioner  for  Excise,  Central  Provinces,  says, 
“ Every  effort  should  no  doubt  also  be  made  to  put 
a stop  to  the  smoking  of  opium  in  all  its  forms, 
practices  which  are  universally  condemned  as  de- 
grading and  pernicious  by  all  native  opinion  with 
which  I have  come  in  contact.”  ^ This  is  true  of 
native  opinion  as  expressed  before  the  Commission. 

Nothing  can  be  more  confirmatory  of  the  strength 
of  opinion  against  opium  smoking  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  illegal  in  many  of  the  Native  States.  Mr. 
Crosthwaite,  agent  to  the  Governor- General  in 
Central  India,  said  the  rulers  of  the  Native  States 
“ forbid  opium  smoking.  I asked  several  of  them, 
and  they  said  that  if  a man  smokes  opium  he  be- 
comes yellow,  and  dries  up,  and  is  perfectly  useless. 
They  did  not  condemn  it  on  moral  grounds  ; they 
merely  said  it  destroys  the  man,  and  on  that  ground 
they  felt  bound  to  prohibit  the  smoking  of  opium.”  ^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robertson  said, “In  the  two  prin- 
cipal States,  Gwalior  and  Indore,  for  instance,  it 
(opium  smoking)  is  a penal  offence.”  ® “I  have  no 
doubt  that  anybody  found  smoking  in  the  public 
places  would  be  prosecuted  and  punished  criminally.” 
Mr.  Kershaw,  opium  superintendent  of  the  Baroda 
State,  was  asked,  “ You  say  that  the  use  of  madak 
and  chandu  is  made  penal  in  the  Baroda  State  by 
the  Gaekwadi  Act  I.  ? ” and  replied,  “ Yes,  opium 
smoking  is  not  allowed.”  ® 

^ i?.  C.  Report^  Q.  5804.  ^ Ibid,^  Q.  15,698.  ^ Q.  88. 

^ Q.  21,829.  ® Q.  21,870.  ® Q.  22,533. 
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The  Commission  Report  states : “ It  was  clearly 
shown  before  us  that  native  public  opinion  generally 
condemns  the  habit  as  disreputable,  mainly,  perhaps, 
from  its  associations  ; and  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
the  great  majority  of  European  witnesses,  official 
and  private,  including  the  medical  practitioners.”  ^ 
Sir  William  Roberts  says,  “ The  practice  of  opium 
smoking  is  generally  looked  down  upon  in  India  as 
a low  and  vicious  habit.”  ^ 

“ Whilst  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
measures  of  restrictive  legislation,  we  are  in  favour 
of  making  it  difficult  for  the  smokers  of  chandu  and 
madak  to  indulge  in  the  habit.  We  recommend 
that  the  Government  should  abandon  in  all  provinces 
the  licensing  of  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  preparations,  showing  thereby  that  they  are 
in  sympathy  with  public  opinion.^  In  the  Panjab, 
Bombay,  North-Western  Provinces,  and  Oudh,  this 
has  already  been  done,  and  in  those  provinces  indi- 
viduals, though  they  may  manufacture  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  own  use,  are  not  permitted  to  possess 
a larger  amount  than  1 8o  grains  weight.  We  re- 
commend that  these  provisions  be  extended  to  the 
other  provinces  of  British  India.  . . . The  general 
adoption  of  this  system,  which  is  undoubtedly  re- 
pressive, so  far  as  it  can  be  enforced,  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  habit,  and  lead,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  its  ultimate  extinction.” 

The  Royal  Commission  therefore  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  opium  smoking 
in  India.  The  two  Indian  commissioners  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson  went  much  further  than  this. 

Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas,  in  his  memorandum,  says  : 
“ Under  the  present  state  of  law,  the  opium  smokers 
^ R,  C.  Report^  vi.  23.  ^ Ibid..^  vi.  118.  ^ Ibid.^  vii.  72. 
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can  indulge  in-  their  vicious  practice  with  impunity.”  ^ 
“ A strict  law  should  be  made,  prohibiting  opium 
smoking  in  any  form,  and  under  any  circumstances. 
Knowing  as  I do,  as  a native  of  India,  the  feelings  of 
the  natives  in  general  regarding  the  habit  of  opium 
smoking  and  its  effects,  I do  not  feel  myself  justified 
in  entertaining  any  fears  like  those  expressed  in 
sect,  vi.”  (“  The  authoritative  imposition  of  prohibition 
by  the  British  Government  would  be  keenly  resented 
by  the  races  among  whom  the  use  of  opium  is 
customary;  . . . and  would  be  followed  by  wide- 
spread discontent.”) 

The  Maharajah  Bahadur  of  Darbhanga  states 
that  he  is  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Haridas  Veharidas 
on  the  subject.2 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  in  his  Minority  Report,  which 
is  a model  of  compression,  fairness,  and  clearness, 
says : “ It  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  in- 
jurious and  demoralising,  is  practised  by  the  vicious 
and  degraded,  and  is  generally  reprobated.  I con- 
sider that  nothing  short  of  absolute  prohibition  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case.”  ^ 

The  condemnation  of  opium  smoking  in  India  is 
at  once  forcible  and  complete.  The  burden  of  proof 
weighs  heavily  upon  those  who,  whilst  joining  in  this 
condemnation,  make  light  of  the  same  practice  in 
China. 

^ R.  C.  Report,  vi.  134. 

^ R.  C.  Report,  vi.  137-161. 


2 Supplement  to  R,  C.  Report. 
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BURMA 

Burma  occupies  a distinct  position  in  regard 
to  the  opium  habit.  Its  people  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  drug.  They  are  cer- 
tainly very  averse  to  its  spread  amongst  them.  Here 
the  Chinese  first  appear  as  colonists.  The  British 
officials  in  Burma  have  sought  to  restrict  the  use 
of  opium  as  much  as  they  possibly  could.  The 
Indian  Government  has  thrown  its  influence  heavily 
into  the  opposite  scale.  The  position  in  Burma  is 
best  explained  by  the  memorandum  (i88i)  of  Sir 
C.  U.  Aitchison,  published  by  order  of  the  House  ot 
Commons.  It  states:  “When  reviewing  the  report 
on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  for  the 
year  1877,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  change 
which  was  alleged  to  be  gradually  coming  over  the 
Burmese  national  character  under  British  rule.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  assigned  was  the  growing 
habit  of  opium  smoking.  . . . Shortly  afterwards, 
when  on  a visit  to  Akyab,  I was  waited  on  by  a 
large  deputation  of  the  most  influential  natives  of 
the  town,  who  presented  a petition  describing,  in  very 
forcible  language,  the  misery  entailed  on  the  popu- 
lation by  opium,  and  praying  that  the  traffic  might 
be  altogether  abolished  in  Arakan.  . . . The  papers 
now  submitted  for  consideration  present  a painful 

picture  of  the  demoralisation,  misery,  and  ruin  pro- 
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duced  amongst  the  Burmese  by  opium  smoking. 
Responsible  officers  in  all  divisions  and  districts  of 
the  province,  and  natives  everywhere,  bear  testimony 
to  it.  . . . These  show  that  among  the  Burmans 
the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  saps  the  physical  and 
mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  emaciates  the 
body,  predisposes  to  disease,  induces  indolent  and 
filthy  habits  of  life,  destroys  self-respect,  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  misery,  destitution,  and 
crime,  fills  the  jail  with  men  of  relaxed  frame,  pre- 
disposed to  dysentery  and  cholera,  prevents  the  due 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  development  of  the 
land  revenue,  checks  the  natural  growth  of  the 
population,  and  enfeebles  the  constitution  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  That  opium  smoking  is  spread- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  under  our  rule,  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  . . . Native  opinion  is  unanimous 
in  favour  of  stopping  the  supply  altogether,  and  no 
measure  we  could  adopt  would  be  so  popular  with 
all  the  respectable  and  law-abiding  classes  of  the 
population.”  For  many  years  the  Government  of 
India  did  not  yield  to  these  representations.  When 
they  did  yield,  it  was  done  grudgingly. 

Sir  A.  Mackenzie  had  again  to  urge,  fifteen  years 
later:  “With  all  deference  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  Government  of  India,  I am  content  to  rest  the 
case  against  opium  in  Burma  on  the  consensus  of 
voices  condemning  it,  extending  as  this  does  through 
a long  series  of  years,  and  emanating  as  we  know 
from  authorities  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  official 
and  non-official,  European  and  native.  . . . The 
statistics  afford,  however,  I think,  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  accepted  and  authoritative  opinion  to 
which  I refer.^  The  papers  bring  out,  moreover,  very 

^ R.  C,  Report^  ii.  537. 
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clearly  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  a rapidly  growing 
one  in  many  parts  of  the  lower  province.  ...  I 
agree  with  the  Financial  Commissioner  (Mr.  Smeaton), 
that  the  best  policy  is  ‘ thorough.’  ...  I would 
close  every  opium  shop  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Burma.  ...  We  are  not  bound  to  ruin  the 
indigenous  race  because  a handful  of  foreigners  finds 
our  excise  system  disagreeable.”  When  the  draft 
rules  were  sent  for  the  approval  of  the  Indian 
Government,  the  latter  decided  “ that  the  extent  of 
the  evil  has  been  exaggerated,”  and  refused  to 
sanction  a rule  requiring  the  registration  of  non- 
Burmans.^  The  Burma  officials  said  of  the  alteration  : 
“ That  it  will  render  the  enforcement  of  restrictions 
on  Burmans  much  more  difficult  and  far  less  certain, 
goes  without  saying.  Some  of  the  worst  smugglers 
have  been  found  to  be  natives  of  India.”  But  the 
Calcutta  Government  was  not  to  be  moved.  At 
last,  on  the  ist  January  1894,  new  rules  became 
law.  Burmans  may  not  now  purchase  or  possess 
opium  for  other  than  medical  purposes,  except  those 
in  Lower  Burma  who  have  been  officially  registered 
as  consumers.  Non-Burmans  may  purchase  and 
possess  opium  for  private  consumption.  The  total 
number  of  legal  consumers  in  Lower  Burma  was 
estimated  at  17,000.  For  these  the  Government 
allows  the  very  liberal  maximum  allowance  of  45 
grains  per  head  per  day.  Thirty-six  shops  were 
still  put  up  to  auction,  and  in  four  additional  places 
in  Lower  Burma  opium  was  sold  retail  by  Govern- 
ment officers. 

It  is  startling  to  find  that  the  controversy  between 
the  Indian  and  Burmese  Governments  was  reopened 
and  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  section  of  the 

^ /v*.  C.  Report^  ii.  489. 
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Royal  Commission  which  visited  Burma  through  its 
Chairman,  Sir  J.  Lyall.  Addressing  Mr.  Smeaton, 
he  said,  “ I wish  to  cross-exdimine  you  upon  your 
printed  note  of  27th  April  1892,  because  it  is  an 
exceedingly  strongly -worded  document,  and  one 
which  when  it  comes  into  the  possession  of  a certain 
part  of  the  English  public,  will  be  much  used  and 
much  relied  upon.^  I must  say  that,  after  carefully 
reading  it,  it  seems  to  me,  particularly  for  an  official 
paper,  to  be  exaggerated  and  sensational  in  tone. 
I therefore  think  that  it  is  right  to  cross-examine 
you  to  a certain  extent  upon  it.”  The  Chairman 
then  asked,  “ Do  you  not  think  that  the  heading 
‘ Physically  or  morally  wrecked  ’ is  sensational  ? ” and 
Mr.  Smeaton’s  answer  is,  “ It  is  the  heading  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chief  Commissioner.”  ^ English 
readers,  whatever  be  their  opinions  as  to  the  effects 
of  opium,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  time  being 
publicly  announced  that  he  should  ^:^^7j.y-examine  a 
witness  who  came  to  give  information  in  the  course 
of  his  official  duty;  that  he  charged  the  witness 
with  being  guilty  of  exaggeration  and  sensationalism 
before  he  had  been  heard  in  his  defence ; further,  that 
the  rock  of  offence  was  this,  that  a strongly-worded 
official  document  would  be  much  used  by  a certain 
part  of  the  British  public ; and  lastly,  that  the 
Chairman  asked  an  official  to  pronounce  the  head- 
ing of  a column  for  inquiry,  prepared  by  his  superior 
officer,  to  be  “ sensational.”  The  whole  proceeding 
can  only  be  described  as  a travesty  of  the  ordinary 
course  adopted  in  conducting  public  inquiries. 

The  spirit  of  the  Chairman  seems  to  have  been 
shared  by  the  officer  deputed  by  the  Government  of 
^ C.  Report^  Q.  8080.  ^ Ibid.^  Q,  8081. 
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India  to  select  the  witnesses  to  appear  before  the 
Commission.  The  two  witnesses  selected  to  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  Chinese  against  opium  were 
both  liquor  sellers,  and  therefore  open  to  the  charge 
of  trade  jealousy.  By  way  of  protest  at  this  mis- 
representation, a memorial  was  drawn  up  and  quickly 
signed  by  some  300  Chinese  in  Rangoon,  and  pre- 
sented by  a deputation  of  60  persons,  stating  that 
amongst  the  Chinese  opium  is  considered  as  poison 
of  very  subtle  power,  which  plays  sad  havoc  among 
its  consumers.^  “ The  ruination  opium  has  brought 
upon  all  people  is  manifest  enough,”  and  concluding, 
“ we  shall  be  very  thankful  if  opium  is  suppressed 
entirely.”  Another  memorial  was  signed  by  286 
Chinese  residents  or  business  firms  at  Moulmein.^ 
It  concluded  as  follows  : — “ We  resent  the  imputation 
of  being  unable  to  do  without  opium,  and  do  not 
want  the  door  to  be  left  open,  or  even  half-open,  to 
this  vice  in  Burma  on  our  account.  We  will  not  be 
the  pretext  for  the  ruin  of  this  country,  but  want 
opium  altogether  forbidden.”  At  a meeting  at  Pegu, 
the  leading  members  of  the  Chinese  community 
agreed  that  opium  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
after  six  months.® 

It  was  generally  allowed  that  prohibition  had  been 
successful  in  Burma  so  far  as  it  had  been  tried.  Sir 
C.  Aitchison  in  1880  said,  “One  fact  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  argument.  We  succeeded  in  almost  stamp- 
ing out  ganja,  although  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
made  grows  wild  in  Burma.”  ^ Mr.  Bayne,  revenue 
secretary,  was  asked  if  the  prohibitory  legislation 
with  regard  to  Upper  Burma  is  satisfactory  and 
effectual,  and  replied,  “ That  is  the  general  tenor  of 

^ R.  C.  Report^  ii.  526.  ^ Ibid.^  v.  346.  ^ Ibid.^  ii.  560. 

^ Ibid.y  Q.  2468. 
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the  reports.”^  Mr.  Bridges,  Commissioner  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  was  of  opinion  that  the  prohibition 
in  Upper  Burma  has  been  effectual,  except  in  the 
larger  towns,  where  there  are  a number  of  Chinese.^ 
Mr.  Smeaton  thought  the  law  had  been  successfully- 
enforced,  but  that  the  loopholes  left  by  it  were  open 
to  great  objection. 

Those  who  make  light  of  indulgence  in  opium 
will  find  matter  for  grave  reflection  in  the  Burmese 
evidence  placed  before  the  Commission ; much  of  it 
relates  to  the  jails.  Of  937  persons  in  Bassein  jail 
(3  only  being  women),  1 1 1 took  opium.  Of  these, 
48  were  in  bad  or  indifferent  health  when  admitted.® 
But  all  were  then  well,  except  4.  Surgeon-Major 
Dalzell  said  this  proportion  was  “ much  larger  ” than 
amongst  the  other  prisoners.  When  persevered  in 
“ it  seems  to  bring  on  an  untractable  form  of  diarrhoea, 
which  is  generally  the  ultimate  cause  of  death.” 
Surgeon-Captain  Davis,  of  the  Rangoon  jail,  said  of 
the  opium  habitual,  that  “about  a month  or  six 
weeks  after  his  admission  he  appears  to  turn  the 
corner.  I do  not  say  in  every  case,  but  in  a great 
number  of  cases,  and  he  begins  to  gain  weight.  I 
think  it  predisposes  to  disease.”^  Mr.  Jennings, 
inspector  of  police,  said  of  the  men  who  acquire 
the  habit,  “ They  get  fever  and  dysentery.®  Many 
of  them  die  if  they  do  not  get  it.”  In  the  Arakan 
jails  in  1891  more  than  one-half  of  the  Burman 
inmates  were  opium  consumers.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  amongst  these  in  the  Akyab  jail  during  the 
then  previous  four  years  was  “ 200  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  abstainers.”  ® In  the  Maubin  and 
Myanaung  jails  the  disease  to  which  Burman  con- 

^ R.  C.  Report^  Q.  6568.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  75^5*  ^ Q*  6704. 

" Q.  7448.  “ Q.  7634-  ® Ibid.,  ii.  S42. 
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sumers  are  observed  to  be  most  liable  is  dysentery, 
and  most  of  them  suffer  from  extreme  debility.  The 
majority  of  the  deaths  in  these  jails  are  of  Burman 
smokers  and  eaters  of  opium.  Of  the  four  jails  of 
the  Tenasserim  division,  6i  per  cent,  of  the  Burmese 
convicts  suffered  injury  from  the  effects  of  the  drug, 
against  48  per  cent,  of  non-Burmans.  From  the 
Kyaukpyu  district  it  was  reported  that  nearly  69 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  “ are  addicted  to  this 
pernicious  habit,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  almost 
all  came  in  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  state  of  health.”  ^ 
Deputy-Commissioner  Houghton  writes  from  Sando- 
way : “ These  figures  fully  support  the  common 
idea  that  an  opium  eater  (or  smoker)  is  a scoundrel 
and  a thief,  whilst  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
as  to  the  general  effect  physically  and  morally  on 
persons  of  Burman  race.”  ^ Deputy-Commissioner 
Wilson  and  Deputy-Commissioner  Batten  testify  to 
the  same  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  habit  amongst  the  Chinese  in  Burma,  Mr.  Irwin 
represents  the  general  impression  given  in  the  re- 
mark, “ I think  most  of  the  Chinese  consume  opium.” 
Surgeon  Dalzell  puts  it  at  75  per  cent.  Mr.  Weide- 
mann  said  from  a third  to  over  a half.  “ I find 
that  even  the  Chinese  connected  with  the  opium 
farm  are  not  smokers.  The  headmen  do  not  smoke 
themselves.  I think  the  best  men  avoid  it.”^ 

From  the  evidence  of  nine  Chinese  witnesses,  appar- 
ently the  proportion  is  much  nearer  one-third  than 
one-half  of  the  adult  males,  and  this  third  includes 
the  idle,  the  broken-down,  and  the  criminals  of  the 
Chinese  settlement.  The  pro-opium  testimony  of 
six  Chinese  consumers  was  a little  mixed.  Mr. 
Takkyu  had  smoked  for  twenty-six  years.  “ Those 
^ R.  C.  Report^  ii.  551.  ^Jbid,y  ii.  553,  ^ Ibid.y  Q.  6731. 
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Chinese  who  do  not  take  opium  (he  said)  are 
physically  stronger  than  those  who  take  opium. 
Mentally,  I consider  opium  smokers  are  improved  by 
taking  opium.”  ^ The  Chairman  improved  upon  this 
by  saying,  “You  say  you  think  that  opium  smoking 
makes  men  weaker  in  body,  but  it  makes  them 
quicker  in  mind ; how  does  the  quickness  in  mind 
show  itself?”  Answer:  “It  makes  them  good-tem- 
pered— they  are  even-tempered.”  Then  this  Balaam 
was  asked,  “ Do  you  think  a man  who  does  not 
take  opium  can  do  his  business  as  well  as  a man 
who  does  ? ” and  the  reply  was,  “ A man  who  does 
not  take  opium  is  much  better  than  the  opium 
smoker.”  Others  observed : “ Those  who  are  poor 
people,  and  have  no  money  to  smoke,  will  borrow 
of  their  friends,  or  turn  thieves.”  “ It  does  harm  to 
poor  people.”  Mr.  Sit  Kaung  said  opium  smokers 
“ can  meditate  better.”  He  spent  four  hours  a day 
over  smoking,  adding  somewhat  needlessly,  “ My 
work  is  not  very  hard.”  ^ A Chinese  merchant  who 
followed,  said,  “ The  Chinese  suffer  as  much  as  the 
Burmans  . . . and  it  will  be  a kindness  to  the 
Chinese  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  the  drug. 
The  respectable  merchants  are  all  against  the  habit.”  ^ 
A consumer  who  finished  by  saying,  “ I would  not 
like  it  if  my  son  smoked,”  represented  apparently 
the  opinions  of  almost  every  person  addicted  to  the 
habit  who  came  before  the  Commission,  whether  in 
Burma,  India,  or  from  China.  Dr.  Cushing  said 
in  all  cases  under  his  ten  years  of  observation  in 
the  Shan  States,  opium  coolies  “ went  on  from  bad 
to  worse.  There  is  universal  condemnation  of  the 
habit  among  the  Shans.”^  The  Sawbwa  (Chief) 
of  Thebaw  was  in  favour  of  “ total  prohibition  of 
^ R,  C.  Report,  Q.  7108.  2 Q.  7140.  ^ Q.  7401.  ^ Q,  6947. 
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opium  ” in  his  State.  He  said,  “ They  have  very 
short  lives  if  they  smoke  opium.  No  old  people  eat 
it.”  ^ The  ex-Sawbwa  of  Nyaungywe  said  people 
“ lose  their  strength  by  using  opium.  . . . Their  mind 
becomes  slow  and  indolent.  Their  lives  are  short- 
ened.” A captain  of  cavalry  from  the  Shan  States 
said,  “ The  opium  consumers  are  lazy  men,  and  are 
no  good.”  The  Burmese  witnesses  may  be  briefly 
represented  by  a sentence  from  one  of  their  mer- 
chants : “ I would  say  in  Burma  that  total  abolition 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  ganja.  It  is  desirable  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  opium.  People  of  Burma  would 
hail  such  a measure  with  delight.”  ^ 

The  Royal  Commission  sums  up  the  matter  by 
saying — 

“ The  Burmans  are  specially  susceptible  to  injury 
from  opium^  and  there  is  among  them  a popular  senti- 
ment against  the  habit.  Special  regulations  have 
therefore  been  introduced^  which^  short  of  universal 
prohibition^  seem  to  us  as  restrictive  as  it  would  be 
expedient  for  any  Government  to  attempt  to  enforced 

In  the  report  of  the  Excise  Department,  Burma, 
1899—1900,  it  is  stated:  “The  sale  of  opium  from 
the  Kyaukpzu  and  Sandoway  treasuries  was  main- 
tained. In  Sandoway  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
consumption  was  increasing,  and  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  legitimate  consumers  the  annual  allowance 
was  raised  from  240  to  320  seers,  but  the  quantity 
sold,  which  receded  from  260  to  252  seers,  does  not 
justify  the  increase.  The  official  vendor  endeavoured 
to  prevent  non-Burman  consumers  from  buying  more 
than  their  actual  requirements,  in  order  that  the 
chances  of  selling  the  surplus  to  non-registered 

^ R.  C.  Report^  Q.  6961.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  7232. 
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Burmans  may  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
Financial  Commissioner  has  informed  the  vendor 
that  this  interference  is  unwarranted,  and  that  any 
registered  Burman  or  non-Burman  is  at  liberty  to 
buy  the  maximum  quantity  which  the  law  permits 
him  to  possess.” 

The  action  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  has 
since  been  justified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  New  regulations  have  been  made  in  Burma 
doing  away  with  the  farming  of  the  drug,  but  in- 
creasing the  number  of  shops  to  be  held  at  a high 
licence,  by  traders  selected  by  the  district  officers. 
Early  closing  is  compulsory,  and  every  evening  the 
stock  must  be  removed  to  the  nearest  police  station. 
The  prices  of  raw  opium  and  cooked  opium  for 
smoking  purposes  are  fixed  by  law. 

The  persistence  of  the  Indian  Government  is  the 
unpleasant  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Imperial 
drug  trade  in  Burma. 


CHAPTER  IV 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENT 

IN  dealing  with  the  opium  habit  to  the  east  of 
Burma,  the  Commission  relied  on  the  answers 
received  to  schedules  of  questions.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  possibility  of  cross-examination.  The 
Straits  Settlement  includes  protected  Native  States, 
along  with  the  British  colony.  Its  population  con- 
sists of  Malays,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  a small  ruling 
minority  of  British.  The  opium  question  touches 
the  finance  of  the  Settlement  deeply,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  brings  the  inquiry  into  the  scope  of 
this  work. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1893 
was  3,635,780  frs.,  whilst  the  sums  annually  paid  by 
the  opium  and  spirit  farmers  for  the  three  years, 
1892—94,  were  1,820,400  frs.^  According  to  one 
witness,  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  came  from  the 
opium,  spirits,  and  pawnbroking  licences.  This  prob- 
ably accounts  for  an  added  note  of  bitterness  in  the 
conflict  of  evidence.  Mr.  Wray,  official  Protector  of 
the  Chinese,  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  no 
difficulties  on  the  subject  himself,  though  grieved  at 
the  errors  of  others.  The  moderate  use  of  opium, 
he  says,  “ does  not  more  than  does  the  moderate  use 
of  food  and  drink,  affect  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  its  consumers,  and  is  beneficial  physically.”  ^ 
^ A*.  C.  Report y v.  152.  - Ibid.y  v.  17 1. 
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“ The  drug  appears  to  compensate  for  the  poorness 
of  the  rice  diet,  with  savouries.”  “ The  Chinese, 
whose  anti-opium  opinions  are  quoted  by  agitators, 
are  mainly  the  converts  of  European  missionaries, 
whose  intolerant  views  they  have  adopted.”  An 
Assistant-Protector  writes,  it  is  “ taken  occasion- 
ally by  way  of  being  sociable,  e.g.  when  visiting  a 
brothel  with  friends.”  ^ The  habitues  do  usually 
desire  to  get  free  from  the  habit  “ in  a feeble  kind 
of  way,  and  they  no  doubt  would  be  able  to  do  so 
if  they  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind.”  Whilst  an 
Acting  Assistant-Protector  thinks  “ an  opium  smoker 
under  press  of  work  will  outlast  another  man  who 
goes  without  the  stimulant,”  and  says,  “ The  habit  is 
easily  learnt.  . . . The  gay  young  man  about  town 
will  take  it,  believing  in  its  aphrodisiac  virtues.”  ^ 
The  morals  of  their  wards  do  not  seem  to  give  any 
uneasiness  to  their  protectors.  Other  witnesses 
state  that  mortality  and  sickness  amongst  opium- 
smoking coolies  on  unhealthy  work  is  much  less  than 
amongst  non-smokers;  that  injury  by  taking  too 
much  opium  is  comparable  to  taking  “ too  much 
butchers’  meat,”  etc. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Settlement  sums  up 
the  case  thus  : “ In  moderation  opium  smoking  is  not 
injurious ; it  is,  in  fact,  held  by  several  witnesses  to 
be  beneficial,  and  one  medical  witness  declares  that 
it  increases  the  capacity  for  muscular  exertion.”  ^ 
Loss  of  flesh  there  may  be,  but  leanness  is  not 
always  a disadvantage.  A Civil  Service  table,  show- 
ing that  twenty-five  opium-smoking  prisoners  gained 
on  an  average  5J  lb.  weight  by  short  prison  so- 
journs, he  speaks  of  as  “ not  very  instructive,  for 
the  difference  may  in  some  cases  be  referable  to 

^ R,  C.  Repo7't,  V.  156  2 V.  180,  3 P.  148. 
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improved  diet  and  a healthy  life,  rather  than  to  the 
mere  discontinuance  of  opium  smoking.”  Neither 
are  the  moral  effects  believed  to  be  injurious ; “ a 
healthy  man  who  only  spends  on  opium  what  he 
can  afford,  is  not  necessarily  tempted  to  steal.”  As 
to  social  effects,  “ there  is  little  evidence.”  Probably 
the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  “ there  is  a 
prejudice  against  smokers.”  This  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  business  of  British  rulers  to  endeavour  to 
dissipate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  conclusions 
assume  the  general  prevalence  of  the  habit  amongst 
the  labouring  Chinese.  If  this  foundation  belief 
proves  to  be  illusory,  then  the  comparison  to  the 
alcoholic  habits  of  Europe,  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
food  and  drink,  etc.,  is  vitiated.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  India  the  use  of  the  drug  is  very 
exceptional  indeed.  The  difficulty  of  testing  the 
number  of  consumers  in  the  Straits  is  greater,  but 
stored  away  in  another  part  of  the  volume  are  some 
valuable  statistics.  First,  be  it  observed,  that  at 
least  sixteen  witnesses,  including  several  officials, 
intimate  that  a majority  of  the  outdoor  Chinese 
coolies  are  opium  smokers.  One  says,  practically 
all ; another,  8 5 per  cent.^  Special  stress  is  laid  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  habit  amongst  miners.  By 
general  agreement  they  head  the  list.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  gives  the  reason.  In  the  mining  districts 
there  is  no  monopoly  of  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
the  prepared]  drugs,  so  the  consumption  is  much 
larger  than  anywhere  else.  An  opium  farmer  further 
explains  that  mining  labourers,  from  their  vocation 
in  damp  surroundings,  generally  cannot  work  without 
it.  To  prove  these  propositions,  statistics  were 

^ R,  C,  Report^  iv.  170. 
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ordered  to  be  collected.  The  result  showed  that 
out  of  15,000  miners,  there  were  2988  smokers. 
The  collector  says  this  “ seems  very  low,”  but  he 
cannot  believe  the  average  exceeds  25  per  cent.  At 
Kinta,  out  of  5262  coolies,  the  district  magistrate 
was  surprised  to  find  that  under  25  per  cent,  were 
smokers.^  Turning  to  plantation  coolies,  Mr.  Ver- 
mont, J.P.,  sugar  planter,  states  that  out  of  400 
Chinese  coolies  in  his  employ,  only  i 5 were  regular 
smokers.^ 

These  figures,  it  must  be  noted,  apply  to  the  men 
and  districts  where  the  opium  habit  is  supposed  to 
be  practically  universal.  They  are  not  without  their 
bearing  on  the  figures  supplied  from  one  of  the 
principal  hospitals  of  these  regions.  During  1892, 
and  up  to  October  1898,  the  number  of  fever  cases 
admitted  were — 


Opium  smokers . 

269 

Non-smokers 

270 

Of  5147  general  patients  there 

were — 

Opium  smokers . 

. 2929 

Non-smokers 

. 2218 

The  mortality  was — 

Smokers  .... 

. 489 

Non-smokers 

218 

Dr.  Fox  suggests  that  when  they  become  ill,  then 
they  resort  to  opium. 

Of  beri-beri  admissions  he  had — 

Opium  smokers ....  74 

Non-smokers  . . . . 137 

According  to  the  ratio  given  above,  the  comple- 
^ R,  C.  Report y v.  346-349.  “ Ibid,^  v.  178. 
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mentary  number  to  the  74  smokers  would  be  296 
non-smokers. 

Mr.  Swettenham,  British  Resident  at  Perak,  for- 
warded the  mining  returns  to  the  Commission 
after  he  had  told  them,  “ I can  only  make  a 
rough  guess ; but  my  own  view,  and  that  of  well- 
informed  natives,  is  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese 
in  this  State  are  opium  smokers.”^  In  forward- 
ing the  returns,  the  Resident  wrote : “ It  can  be 
stated  that  25  per  cent,  of  our  Chinese  population 
are  opium  smokers.”  ^ The  Resident  might  have 
acknowledged  his  previous  error.  In  reducing  his 
estimate  by  more  than  half,  he  falls  into  another 
mistake.  He  has  previously  admitted,  as  every 
witness  does,  that  the  habit  is  exceptional  amongst 
Chinese  women  and  Chinese  merchants,  and  that 
fewer  artisans  than  labourers  are  smokers.  The 
25  per  cent,  on  which  he  now  founds  himself  is  not 
a percentage  of  the  Chinese  population  ; it  is  a 
percentage  of  a class  of  men  only,  put  forward  as 
of  all  classes  the  most  given  to  opium  smoking. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Swettenham,  in  writing  to 
the  Commission,  said : “ The  hospitals  . . . are 
largely  patronised  by  the  Chinese  labouring  classes, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  opium  smokers.  I 
recently  called  by  telegram  for  a return  of  the 
Chinese  patients  in  all  the  State  hospitals  at  noon 
on  that  day,  and  the  result  was,  that  with  about 
1000  Chinese  patients,  just  over  50  per  cent,  of 
them  were  opium  smokers.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  proportionately  fewer  opium  smokers 
than  non-smokers  are  obliged  to  seek  the  hospital.” 
On  finding  .that  his  major  premise  was  wrong,  and 
that  instead  of  a majority,  only  a quarter  of  the 

^ C,  Report^  v.  i6o.  ^ Ibid.y  v.  346. 
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labourers  can  be  said  to  be  smokers,  the  Resident 
should  have  withdrawn  this  misleading  sentence. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Consul  for  Siam,  an  apologist  for 
the  habit,  estimates  the  consumers  amongst  the 
Chinese  clerks,  storekeepers,  etc.,  as  not  exceeding 
7 J per  cent. ; the  fairly  well-to-do  traders  at  between 
1 5 to  20  per  cent.^  Respectable  women  and  children 
are  said  not  to  use  opium. 

Coming  to  the  Malays,  even  the  strongest 
apologists  for  the  drug  condemn  opium  smoking. 

Mr.  Swettenham  writes : “ The  effect  on  Malays 
is  decidedly  worse  than  on  the  Chinese,  because  the 
Malay  is  naturally  indolent,  and  the  smoking  of 
opium  makes  him  more  lazy  and  indolent  than  he 
would  otherwise  be.”  Mr.  Clifford  says : “ Their 
natural  indolence  is  considerably  increased ; they 
appear  to  degenerate  physically.”  Mr.  O’Brien, 
Acting  Auditor  - General,  says : “ I look  upon  a 
Straits  Malay  who  takes  to  opium  in  any  form  as 
a lost  man.”  ^ The  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Malays  using  it  in  different  districts  varies  from 
J to  2 per  cent,  only.  The  consumption  amongst 
Hindoos  in  the  Straits  is  evidently  very  exceptional. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  any  general  habit  is 
concerned,  so  far  from  resembling  the  alcoholic  habits 
of  Europe,  the  facts  are  exactly  reversed.  But 
further,  the  admissions  of  the  pro-opium  witnesses 
already  cited  differentiate  the  habit  widely  from  that 
of  intoxicants  at  home.  Mr.  Skinner,  Resident- 
Councillor,  says : “ The  feeling  against  employing 
clerks  and  domestics  who  smoke  is  very  strong,  and, 
I think,  is  almost  universal”;^  but  the  most  apt 
proof  of  this  feeling  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shellabear, 
that  “ any  employee  of  the  opium  farm  in  Singapore 

^ R.  C,  Report y v.  173.  2 v.  182.  ® P.  178. 
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who  is  known  to  smoke  opium  is  at  once  dismissed.”  ^ 
The  two  apologetic  “ Chinese  Protectors  ” speak  of 
the  disinclination  of  Chinese  fathers  to  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  opium  smokers.  One 
further  point  only  may  be  cited.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively very  limited  use  of  opium,  there  is  a 
decided  demand  for  a cure.  A former  opium 
farmer,  now  Municipal  Commissioner,  Koh  Seang 
Tat,  says:  “The  desire  appears  to  be  constant,  but 
along  with  it  there  seems  to  be  a conviction  that 
they  are  powerless  to  free  themselves.”  “ Habitual 
consumers  invariably  desire  to  get  free  from  the 
habit,  at  such  times  as  they  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive of  looking  before  and  after.”  Mr.  Hare,  the 
Assistant-Protector,  excuses  this  weakness  as  follows  : 
— “ I have  often  heard  of  consumers  trying  to  break 
off  the  habit,  but  on  inquiry  it  turns  out  that  they 
usually  have  some  strong  personal  grounds  for  trying 
to  do  so  ! ” ^ 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Report  is,  that 
it  seldom  appears  whether  a witness  is  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  trade.  In  any  case,  there  are  a few 
independent  Europeans  who  take  a very  different 
view  of  the  habit  and  its  consequences  from  those 
already  cited.  Mr.  Haviland,  formerly  a medical 
officer,  says : “ When  taken  in  moderation,  not  much 
effect.  When  taken  in  excess,  very  bad ; the  con- 
sumers then  lose  all  self  - respect,  are  much  more 
given  to  deceiving  and  stealing  . . . and  become 
miserable  objects.”  “ The  present  method  of  letting 
opium  farms  gives  a strong  inducement  to  the  farmer 
to  push  the  sale  of  the  drug.”  ^ 

Mr.  Riccard,  superintendent  of  police,  says : 

^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  i66.  " Ibid.^  v.  i8o.  ^ P.  156. 
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“ Opium  consumers  of  the  poor  class  soon  become 
physically  unfit  for  labour,  owing  to  not  having 
means  to  support  themselves  with  proper  food.  The 
majority  become  slaves  to  the  drug,  but  a consider- 
able proportion  of  the  consumers  are  moderate.”  ^ 

Surgeon  - Major  O’Sullivan  writes  : “ Generally 
speaking,  opium  smoking  in  those  who  persist  in 
its  use  leads  to  moral,  physical,  and  social  deteriora- 
tion.” 2 The  universal  opinion  in  Penang  is,  that 
opium  smoking  is  a great  and  degrading  vice — 
75  per  cent,  of  smokers  acquire  the  habit  in 
brothels.  Every  prostitute  in  every  Chinese  brothel 
in  Penang  is  furnished  with  an  opium  pipe  by  the 
brothel  keeper.”  “ No  smoker  will  get  domestic 
service  in  a Chinese  house.”  The  Hon.  C.  W.  S. 
Kynnersley  : “ Although  opium  smoking  does  not 
lead  to  crimes  of  violence,  the  craving  for  the  drug 
is  so  strong  among  habitual  smokers  of  the  idle  class 
that  they  are  driven  to  steal  in  order  to  satisfy  this 
feeling.” 

Two  missionaries  were  allowed  to  have  schedules. 
No  answers  bear  the  trace  of  closer  knowledge  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Shellabear  served  in  Singapore  as 
lieutenant  and  local  captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers.^ 
On  returning  as  a missionary,  he  made  a personal 
study  of  the  question,  because  of  the  violent  attacks 
on  missionaries  in  the  local  papers,  on  account  of 
their  opposition  to  the  opium  traffic.  His  conclusion 
is : “ The  Chinese  are  ashamed  of  the  opium  habit, 
and  many  try  to  conceal  the  fact.  When  going  long 
ricksha  rides,  I am  always  careful  to  avoid  smokers, 
because  after  the  first  mile  or  two  they  are  very 
slow  runners,  and  seem  to  have  no  strength.  When 
opium  is  taken  to  excite  the  sexual  passions,  as  it 
^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  167.  ^ Ibid.,  v.  176.  ^ P.  166. 
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most  frequently  is,  the  object  is  to  produce  a kind 
of  intoxication,  which,  as  I understand  the  word,  is 
inconsistent  with  moderation.  In  the  native  mind, 
the  use  of  opium  appears  always  to  be  connected 
with  debauchery.  I have  heard  Malays  complain 
more  than  once  of  the  extension  of  the  opium  habit 
among  their  race,  by  the  agency  of  the  opium  farm.” 

Mr.  Lamont,  Presbyterian,  says : “ The  effects  of 
opium  are  degrading  in  all  three  senses,  morally, 
socially,  and  physically.  The  phrase  “ moderation  ” 
is  most  misleading.  Opium  is  indulged  in  mainly 
for  purposes  of  intoxication.  The  opium  vice  is  less 
palpable,  assuredly,  yet  it  is  more  inexorable  than 
drunkenness.  There  is  no  hope  to  be  entertained 
for  the  present  generation  of  opium  consumers.” 

Munshi  Ismail,  formerly  interpreter  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  spoke  very  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  the 
farmer  sent  opium  up  the  rivers,  giving  it  away  to 
the  Malays,  knowing  that  if  they  acquired  the  habit 
he  would  have  a sale  for  his  opium  on  a second 
occasion. 

The  British  apology  for  the  opium  habit  in  the 
Straits  rests  wholly  on  the  supposed  needs  of  a 
section  of  the  Chinese.  One  of  their  “ Protectors  ” 
says  nearly  three-quarters  “ of  the  property  trade 
and  business  is  in  Chinese  hands.”  Their  opinions, 
therefore,  should  be  of  importance.  Only  four  were 
cited  as  witnesses ; two  of  these  are  opium  farmers, 
and  one  an  ex-farmer.^  The  first  two  extol  the  use 
in  moderation,  believe  the  effects  to  be  the  same  on 
consumers  of  every  race,  and  say  that  excess  pro- 
duces various  ill  effects.  Mr.  Koh  Seang  Tai,  ex- 
opium farmer,  says  his  observation  convinces  him 
that  “ when  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  the 

^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  155. 
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consumer  becomes  worthless,  morally,  physically, 
and  socially.”  ^ Demoralisation  is  the  first  effect ; 
beginners  use  it  to  increase  the  desire  for  sexual 
intercourse.  There  is  “ an  ever-increasing  desire  and 
a proportionate  increase  in  the  consumption.”  “ It 
is  felt  that  the  opium  traffic  is  a stain  on  the  fair 
fame  of  the  British  people,  and  that,  owing  to  her 
power  in  the  matter,  it  is  England’s  duty  to  man- 
kind to  efface  the  stain,  if  it  be  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Seah  Liang  Seah,  J.P.,  says : “ Opium  affects 
consumers  morally  and  physically;  they  have  lazy 
propensities  always.”  ^ Only  two  other  native  wit- 
nesses appear.  Shaik  Eusofif  says  : “ The  smokers 
ruin  their  health.  Almost  all  the  races  consider  the 
habit  of  consuming  opium  to  be  condemned  and 
injurious.”^  The  Hon.  Minister  of  the  Sultan  of 
Johor  observed:  “Opium  consumers  generally  become 
weak  and  emaciated.”  “ The  opium  and  alcohol 
habits  are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
other  Asiatic  races  as  equally  degrading  and  in- 
jurious.” ^ 

When  financial  interests  are  eliminated,  and  the 
people  concerned  are  heard  for  themselves,  it  is  as 
clear  as  noonday  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  an 
insidious  vice,  carrying  great  evils  in  its  train.  After 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  superiority  and 
good  intent  of  Western  rulers,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand their  persistent  advocacy  of  an  indulgence 
which  they  carefully  avoid  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  There  is  also  an  unfortunate  contradiction 
between  the  apologies  for  the  drug  as  beneficial  to 
the  least-favoured  sections  of  toiling  humanity,  and 
the  self-congratulations  on  the  restrictive  influences 
^ R.  C.  Report,  v.  158.  ^ Ibid.,  v.  173.  ® P.  172.  ^ P.  181. 
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of  a highly  profitable  system  of  excise.  The  tenders 
received  for  opium  and  spirit  farms  in  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca  for  three  years  from  January 
1901,  showed  an  increase  to  Government  revenue 
of  1,500,000  dollars  per  annum. 


CHAPTER  V 


HONG  KONG 


HE  Report  of  the  Commission  has  been  shown 


to  be  of  value  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  may 
send  the  reader  to  search  the  evidence  behind  it. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  search  are  great. 
There  is  no  relationship  between  the  number  of 
answers  sent  in  and  any  of  the  main  facts  regarding 
the  people  of  China.  Everything  is  haphazard,  both 
as  to  the  distribution  of  schedules  and  the  results  of 
such  distribution,  except  that  copious  supplies  either 
of  missionary  or  of  native  opinion  were  apparently 
deprecated.  It  is  impossible,  generally  speaking,  to 
focus  the  information  from  any  city  or  district,  and 
so  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
there.  The  one  place  which  invites  any  such  attempt 
is  Hong  Kong.  A Chinese  population  is  there, 
living  under  British  rule ; and  though  the  rulers  are 
represented  in  greater  proportion  than  the  ruled, 
some  of  the  latter  are  included ; and  some  idea  of 
the  diversity  of  opinions  and  of  standpoints  is 
possible. 

Hong  Kong,  then  a barren  rock,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1842.  Though  a Crown  colony, 
it  remains  a station,  rather  than  a home  for  British 
subjects.  The  population  of  some  300,000  is  largely 
an  overflow  from  Canton,  with  10,000  Europeans 
added.  As  a port,  it  has  thriven  greatly.  It  is 
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generally  supposed  to  have  outlived  its  past  reputa- 
tion as  a nest  of  smugglers,  but  Sir  Robert  Hart 
clearly  speaks  of  the  present  in  this  sentence : “ Hong 
Kong  has  long  been  the  centre  of  opium  smuggling, 
and  trade  in  arms  and  contraband  salt ; and  round 
this  lawlessness  flock  all  the  adventurers  of  the 
south.”  ^ It  now  ranks  amongst  the  busiest  har- 
bours of  the  British  Empire.  After  British  shipping, 
Chinese  shipping  is  far  ahead  of  the  tonnage  of  any 
other  country.  Two  Chinese  are  on  the  Legislative 
Council.  Mr.  Colquhoun  writes  of  the  colony:  “The 
Chinese  merchant,  by  reason  of  his  shrewdness,  per- 
severance, ability,  and  honesty,  stands  very  high  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  is  the  most  formidable 
rival  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  English  are 
aware  that  while  the  Chinese  could  accomplish 
nothing  without  them,  on  the  other  hand  they 
themselves  would  accomplish  nothing  without  the 
Chinese ; they  are  mutually  necessary.”  ^ Hong 
Kong  has  been  described  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Indo-China  opium  trade. 

The  retail  sale  of  opium  is  let  to  an  individual  or 
' firm  described  as  the  Hou  Fook  Company.  These 
opium  farmers  grant  licences  at  their  own  free  will. 
The  sum  received  from  them  amounts  to  between 
one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  colony’s  revenue.^ 
The  opium  farmer  estimated  that  lo  per  cent,  of 
adult  Chinese  men  smoke.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
gives  an  approximate  estimate  of  three  chests  per 
day  for  the  colony.  At  one  mace  per  head,  this 
would  represent  some  32,000  consumers.^  The 
Puisne  Judge,  speaking  from  a case  that  had  come 

^ These  from  the  land  of  Sininiy  p.  128. 

^ China  in  Transforination, 

^ R.  C.  Report f v.  188.  ^ Ibid.^  v.  189. 
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before  him,  estimated  only  one  and  a half  chests 
per  day,  as  prepared  and  sold  in  the  colony.  It  is 
open  to  the  farmer  to  export  any  quantity  of  boiled 
opium  he  pleases  without  rendering  any  account, 
so  accurate  statistics  are  not  available.  The  ex- 
Governor,  Sir  William  Des  Voeux,  considered  it 
probable  that  the  population  at  Hong  Kong  smokes 
more  opium  than  any  other  equal  population  in  the 
world,  and  yet  has  a comparatively  low  death-rate. 
Some  reports  from  districts  in  China  indicate  that 
the  first  part  of  his  proposition  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  was  asked  to  obtain 
information  from  (a)  the  most  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy gentlemen  of  Oriental  races ; and  (d)  officials, 
medical  men,  merchants,  and  others,  conversant  with 
Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  consumers  of  opium.  The 
questions  were  sent  to  sixty-one  persons,  including 
one  missionary.  There  are  thirty-eight  replies,  from 
English,  Indians,  Persians,  and  Chinese.  If  the 
reader  asks  himself.  Does  this  witness  condemn  the 
habit,  or  defend  it  ? he  would  probably  say.  Twenty 
condemn,  and  eighteen  defend.  If  he  asked.  Do 
these  witnesses  believe  the  habit  to  be  good,  or  bad, 
or  indifferent?  he  would  table  the  replies  as.  Good, 
three ; bad,  twenty ; indifferent,  fifteen.  Then  comes 
the  question.  What  is  the  personal  knowledge  of  these 
different  classes  of  witnesses  ? Do  the  apologists 
for  the  habit  represent  those  who  have  most  to  do 
with  the  revenue  or  profits ; or  those  who  have  the 
closest  knowledge  of  the  users  of  the  drug  ? 

The  English  officials  are  divided.  On  the  whole, 
they  lean  to  the  pro-opium  side.  The  ex-Governor 
concludes  his  letter  thus : “ Opium,  no  doubt,  does 
harm  in  a few  cases  of  inordinate  excess,  but  to  the 
great  majority  of  consumers  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
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innocent.”  He  explains  at  some  length  that  it  is 
“ only  natural  ” that  missionaries  “ should  incline  to 
a view  which  so  conveniently  accounts  for,  or  diverts 
attention  from,  the  enormous  disparity  between  the 
efforts  and  money  spent  upon  missionary  enterprise 
in  China,  and  the  results  obtained.”  ^ “ But  for  the 

anti-opium  agitation,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
funds  for  Chinese  missions  would  cease  to  flow  in 
equal  profusion.”  If  the  ex-Governor  had  devoted 
himself  to  ascertained  facts,  he  would  have  aided  the 
inquiry  better,  and  have  done  more  justice  to  British 
officialism  in  the  East.  The  Chief  Justice  answers 
few  questions.  He  is  favourably  impressed  with  the 
marked  absence  of  opium  crime.^  The  Puisne  Judge 
confirms  this  view,  and  thinks  the  great  majority  of 
smokers  do  not  become  slaves  to  the  drug,  or  suffer 
harmful  effects.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  says:  “Drink 
maddens,  opium  soothes.  The  Government  should 
be  thankful  that  they  have  imbeciles  rather  than 
maniacs  to  deal  with.”  ^ The  Colonial  Surgeon,  Dr. 
Ayres,  thinks  it  a ridiculously  lazy  habit,  but  de- 
fensible, as  indulgences  go.^  He  stands  alone  in  his 
opinion : “ With  opium  smokers  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  becoming  a sot.  No  one  dies  of  it.  I 
cannot  find  it  is  so  injurious  as  tobacco  smoking  in 
some  cases.”  The  swallowing  of  the  drug  he  has 
elsewhere  characterised  as  a “ terrible  vice.”  ® A 
surgeon-colonel  thinks  the  moderate  use,  both  of 
alcohol  and  opium,  beneficial. 

A doctor  in  private  practice  says : “ Moderate 
opium  smoking  has  no  evil  effects,  morally,  physic- 
ally, or  socially  ” ! The  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Civil  Hospital  considers  that  the  habit, 

^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  144.  ^ Ibid.^  v.  189.  ^ P.  1 90. 

^ P.  193.  ® Appendix  I.  note  9. 
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“ in  moderation,  is  certainly  not  injurious,  and,  in 
many  cases,  is  decidedly  beneficial.”  “ They  very 
rarely  leave  off.”  ^ “ The  general  opinion  amongst 

Chinese  appears  to  be,  that  if  they  leave  off  the 
habit  they  will  die.  Even  leaving  it  off  for  a day 
brings  on  severe  diarrhoea,  and  I can  easily  under- 
stand this  proving  fatal  if  not  properly  treated,  not 
to  mention  mental  disquietude,”  etc.  “ The  Chinese 
know  of  no  substitute  for  opium ; the  craving  seems 
to  be  so  great,  the  habit  having  been  once  estab- 
lished, that  they  would  do  anything  to  obtain  it  in 
one  form  or  other.”  The  reader  is  left  to  harmonise 
these  somewhat  conflicting  statements  as  he  may. 
The  Government  Analyst  says  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  poor  coolies,  an  opium  smoker  appears  to  be 
as  good  a man,  morally,  physically,  and  socially,  as 
a non-smoker;  but  that  the  baneful  nature  of  the 
taking  of  opium  internally,  and  the  injecting  of 
morphia,  is  not  open  to  question.  These  leading 
official  witnesses  are  supported  by  the  opium  traders, 
who  do  not  add  anything  to  the  argument,  unless  it 
be  that  those  who  look  thin  and  emaciated  are  not 
necessarily  weak.^ 

Then  there  come  upon  the  field  other  English 
witnesses,  some  of  them  official  also,  who  are  either 
more  imaginative,  or  who  probe  further  into  the 
social  conditions  in  Hong  Kong,  who  see  evils  in 
the  habit,  grave  and  forbidding. 

Mr.  Wodehouse,  police  magistrate,  writes  : “ With 
regard  to  Chinese,  the  effects  of  any  kind,  whether 
moral,  physical,  or  social,  from  taking  opium,  are  in 
the  direction  of  deterioration  proportionate  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  taken.  ...  In  every  instance 
the  adoption  of  the  habit  is  a wound  to  the  moral 
^ C.  Report,  v.  205.  ^ Ibid.,  v.  209. 
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instincts  of  the  individual,  and  lowers  his  self-esteem, 
to  the  general  weakening  of  his  character.^  . . . 
The  habit  of  opium  smoking  is  condemned  as  both 
degrading  and  injurious  by  the  great  majority  of 
Chinese.”  Referring  to  the  possibility  of  making 
good  the  opium  revenue,  Mr.  Wodehouse  concludes : 
“If  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  large 
questions  of  policy  and  expediency  involved  in  its 
adoption,  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
present  method  of  obtaining  a revenue  by  means  of 
an  opium  farm,  which  is  attended  with  many  hard- 
ships and  irregularities  falling  entirely  upon  the 
Chinese  population.” 

The  Acting  Registrar-General  says  : “ The  Chinese 
become  weak  and  anaemic,  lazy  and  shiftless  . . . 
will  steal  in  order  to  obtain  opium,  if  not  able  to 
continue  to  buy  it.  The  majority  are  inclined  to  be 
sots.”  “ The  opium-smoking  divans  are  a disgrace 
to  the  colony.”  ^ 

Dr.  Eitel,  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  says : “ There 
cannot  be,  in  my  experience,  frequent  indulgence 
without  a corresponding  degree  of  physical,  moral, 
and  social  injury.”  ^ 

Mr.  Lockhart,  the  Protector  of  the  Chinese,  said  : 
“ It  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  limit  con- 
sumption, so  far  as  it  possibly  can  consistently  with 
the  raising  of  revenue”!^  “Chinese  popular  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  opium  habit  is  decidedly  against  it. 
There  is  a common  Cantonese  saying : ‘ The  Ten 
Cannots : He  cannot  (i)  give  up  the  habit,  (2)  en- 
joy sleep,  (3)  wait  for  his  turn  when  sharing  his  pipe 
with  his  friends,  (4)  rise  early,  (5)  be  cured  if  sick, 
(6)  help  relations  in  need,  (7)  enjoy  wealth,  (8)  plan 
anything,  (9)  get  credit,  even  when  an  old  customer, 
^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  191.  ^ Ibid..^  v.  191.  ^ P.  207.  ^ Ibid.^  i.  lOO. 
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(10)  walk  any  long  distance.’  That,  I think,  sums 
up  the  popular  view  of  the  Chinese  with  regard  to 
the  opium  habit.”  Mr.  Lockhart  is  quoted  in  the 
Report  as  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  no 
more  be  possible  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  opium 
in  Hong  Kong  than  that  of  drink  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Stanton,  Police  Inspector,  says : “ None  of 
those  who  consume  opium  appear  to  be  benefited 
by  it,  while  the  wives  and  children  of  poor  opium 
smokers  necessarily  suffer  deprivation  ...  in  con- 
versation, the  people  complain  that  England  derives 
a great  deal  of  money  from  the  Chinese  for  supply- 
ing what  is  baneful  to  them.”  ^ Dr.  Chalmers  is 
“ amazed  that  any  honest  man  can  utter  a word  in 
its  defence.” 

But  the  evidence  entitled  to  most  weight  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  habit  on  the  Chinese,  is  that  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.^  The  evidence  of  nine  Chinese 
witnesses  is  given.  One  of  these  says : “ Opium 
smoking  does  not  affect  the  morality  or  sociality  of 
the  smokers,  but  it  affects  the  constitutions.  It  is 
like  gambling,  same  as  drinking  with  Europeans,  it 
is  a national  vice,  and  it  can  never  be  altogether 
done  away  with.”  ^ 

Law  Wai  Chun  says  its  effects  are  deadly.  “In 
thus  stopping  the  supply  of  opium,  the  whole  of 
Asia  will  be  benefited,  and  England  will  be  carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  Heaven  in  protecting  its  children, 
and  will  receive  in  return  infinite  blessings.”  Chin- 
u-Tin  knows  of  no  case  of  consumers  who  have 
taken  opium  for  years  without  doing  any  harm. 
“ The  Chinese  are  only  too  glad  if  the  Government 
would  adopt  any  method  to  exterminate  this  evil.”  * 
^ /?.  C.  Report^  v.  197.  ^ v.  202.  ^ P.  187.  ^ P.  1 88. 
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Lum  Sin  Sang,  the  opium  farmer,  gives  his  evidence 
with  much  candour.  He  says  (and  he  ought  to 
know):  “About  lO  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  adult 
males  are  consumers,  few  women,  and  no  children. 
As  a rule,  the  Chinese  consumers  are  inactive,  and 
their  bowels  are  costive.  . . . The  majority  eventu- 
ally become  ‘ opium  sots.’  The  habit  is  condemned 
as  injurious  by  the  Chinese.”  Leung  Piu-Chi, 
bankers,  say : “ Great  moral,  physical,  and  mental 
deterioration  take  place  in  the  case  of  consumers  of 
opium.  All  Asiatics  are  anxious  that  the  sale  . . . 
should  be  altogether  prohibited,  and  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  it  removed.”  ^ Dr.  Ho  Kai,  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  says : “ Smokers  may 
hide  the  degrading  effects  from  casual  observers,  and 
often  succeed  in  deceiving  their  European  employers 
and  friends,  but  in  their  homes  . . . their  degrada- 
tion is  only  too  painfully  apparent  . . . though 
certain,  it  is  very  gradual.^  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  and  opium. 
The  latter  (is)  baneful  in  all  instances.  The  Chinese 
Government  must  co-operate,  and  that  earnestly 
and  faithfully,  in  stopping  the  habit.  The  Chinese 
admire  and  appreciate  the  equitable  and  just  rule 
of  England  too  well  to  be  stirred  up  into  hostility 
against  her  people  concerning  even  a great  wrong — 
the  opium  traffic.”  Tong  Singe,  Director  of  the 
Tung  Wan  Hospital,  writes:  “The  wealth  of  England 
is  so  great  that  it  ought  not  to  wish  to  derive 
advantage  from  an  article  so  injurious.”^  Chan-u-fai, 
a director  of  an  influential  Chinese  society,  de- 
nounces the  drug  as  prejudicial  in  every  respect. 
Fun  Pong,  a member  of  the  District  Watch  Com- 
mittee, says : “ In  the  case  of  habitual  consumers  it 
^ R.  C.  Report y v.  189.  * Ibid.^  v.  199.  ^ P.  203. 
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has  undoubtedly  a deteriorating  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution.” ^ The  general  opinion  of  the  Chinese  is, 
that  habitual  smoking  is  injurious  to  all. 

In  May  1893,  ^ form  of  the  opium  habit 
was  discovered  in  Hong  Kong.  Establishments  had 
been  opened  for  providing  injections  of  morphia. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  to  get  rid  of  the  craving 
for  opium.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the 
craving  was  satisfied  at  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
Government  opium.  It  was  reported  that  “ poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exorbitant  charge  made  by 
the  opium  farmer  for  the  smoking  extract  on  the 
other,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  introduction  of  this 
practice.” 

The  first  persons  to  call  out  against  this  innova- 
tion were,  very  naturally,  the  opium  farmers.  As 
the  charge  for  each  injection  was  very  small  (i  cent.), 
large  numbers  of  persons  went ; and  it  was  believed 
that  a considerable  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the 
farm  was  owing  to  this  cause.  They  asked  the 
Government  to  step  in  and  stop  the  practice.  The 
police,  colonial  surgeon,  and  Government  analyst 
were  then  communicated  with.  It  was  at  once 
agreed  that  “ there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
baneful  nature  of  this  practice,  and  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  stop  it.”  The  consumers  were 
apparently  driven  back  into  orthodoxy,  for  the  Royal 
Commission  was  informed,  “ There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  morphine  injecting 
has  been  practically  stamped  out  in  this  colony, 
an  ordinance  having  been  introduced  to  effect  that 
object.” 

The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong  is  not  in  the 
list  of  names  to  whom  questions  were  sent.  The 

^ R.  C.  Report^  v,  204. 
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reason  is  not  given.  In  an  appendix  to  the  evidence 
from  China,  the  Bishop,  however,  heads  a noteworthy 
memorial  to  the  commissioners  from  British  mission- 
aries in  China  of  twenty-five  or  more  years’  standing.^ 
The  memorialists  state  their  firm  belief  that  the  con- 
sumption of  opium  is  exerting  a distinctly  deteriorat- 
ing effect  upon  the  Chinese  people,  physically,  socially, 
and  morally ; that  the  conscience  of  the  Chinese 
people,  as  a whole,  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  habit, 
and  that  the  trade  is  highly  injurious  to  the  fair 
name  of  Great  Britain. 

The  incompleteness  of  this  inquiry  is  evidenced 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  April  1899. 
The  published  report  of  the  Chamber  contains  the 
following  sentence : — “ The  present  system  of  licens- 
ing an  opium  farmer  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and 
the  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  give  its  consideration  to  the  formulation  of 
some  other  scheme  which  will  not  only  provide  an 
effective  check  on  the  import  of  the  drug,  but  will 
trace  it  also  to  consumption  or  exportation. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitehead,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  the  Legislative  Council,  said : “In  some 
respects  the  Government’s  opium  farm  has  been,  and 
is,  a great  curse  to  the  colony  ...  it  is  attended 
with  grave  abuses ; it  is  the  cause  of  much  State- 
created  crime,  and  it  is  most  objectionable  on 
political  as  well  as  commercial  grounds ; the  system 
of  farming  out  the  opium  tax  is  bad,  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  established  laws  of  Great  Britain.” 

Readers  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  book  on 
China  may  remember  that  he  bluntly  says : “ The 
opium  farmer  is  known  to  be  the  largest  smuggler  of 

^ R.  C,  Report,  v.  353. 
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opium  into  the  country.  If  he  did  not  smuggle  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  large  rent  demanded  by 
the  British  Government.  Such  a state  of  things  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  traditions 
of  the  laws  of  the  British  Empire.”  Students  of  this 
drug  trade  can  only  wish  that  this  was  so. 

Dr.  Kate  Bushnell  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  in  returning 
from  a visit  to  Hong  Kong,  speak  strongly  of  the 
inseparable  connection  of  opium  and  vice  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Arnold  Foster  has  mentioned  that  in 
passing  through  Hong  Kong  in  1899,  a competitive 
examination  for  a Government  clerkship  had  just 
been  held.  One  of  the  subjects  given  was  an  essay  on 
opium  smoking.  The  lucrative  Government  income 
notwithstanding,  all  the  five  young  Chinese  who 
competed  denounced  the  opium  vice  as  the  ruin  of 
China. 

It  seems  clear,  then, — That  where  opium  is  a prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue,  the  trend  of  those  responsible 
for  the  finances  of  the  place  is  apologetic  as  to  its 
use ; that  the  paper  inquiry  of  the  Commission  was 
valueless  as  to  local  methods  of  dealing  with  the  sale 
of  the  drug ; that  there  are  grave  objections  to  the 
farming  system  in  force  at  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Straits  Settlement  (they  seem  to  combine  the 
worst  features  of  municipalisation  and  of  private 
trading  in  one) ; that  the  ill  results  of  the  vice  are 
not  obtrusive.  It  leads,  not  to  violence  in  the  open, 
but  to  decay  in  seclusion.  It  does  not  result  in 
crime,  though  it  does  in  petty  thefts.  In  the  mor- 
tality returns,  again,  it  does  not  figure  under  the 
heading  of  deaths,  but  it  lowers  the  vitality,  the 
power  of  resistance  to  other  diseases. 

English  witnesses  too  often  take  it  for  granted 
that  a drug  habit,  or  a drink  habit,  must  prevail. 
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They  prefer  that  Easterns  should  keep  to  the  former, 
whilst  they  hold  by  the  latter.  Easterns,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  no  necessity  for  either  alternative, 
and  continually  denounce  both. 

The  European  is  not  ashamed  of  his  wine,  and 
sees  no  reason  why  the  Chinese  should  be  of  his 
pipe.  Herein  is  a cleavage  between  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  two  continents.  The  Chinese 
almost  without  exception  are  uneasy  at  the  opium 
habit.  No  one  has  yet  produced  a Chinese  author 
who  defends  it. 

The  Chinese  are  not  supposed  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  conception  of  sin.  All  the  more  is  it  self-evident 
that  the  spread  of  an  indulgence  of  which  every 
individual  is  ashamed,  is  of  necessity  injurious  to  the 
bearing  and  moral  character  of  their  people. 

The  main  question  at  issue  was  well  put  by  a 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  John  Pope  Henessy, 
many  years  ago.  “ The  British  officials  and  the 
opium  merchants,”  he  said,  “ are  constantly  asserting 
that  the  smoking  of  opium  does  not  injure  the  health 
of  the  Chinese,  . . . but  the  real  objection  of  the 
governing  classes  of  China  to  opium  has  hardly 
been  noticed,  namely,  that  it  injures  the  intellect,  and 
impairs  the  moral  character.”^ 

^Social  Science  Congress,  1882. 
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HINA  was  not  referred  to  in  the  instructions  to 


the  Commission.  The  commissioners,  however, 
“ thought  it  impossible  to  form  a complete  judgment 
on  the  moral  objections  raised  against  the  Indian 
opium  revenue  system,  without  considering  the  effects 
of  that  trade  abroad.”  With  regard  to  China,  there- 
fore, they  requested  Her  Majesty’s  minister  there  “ to 
obtain  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses,  in  the 
forms  of  answers  to  interrogatories.”  The  Com- 
mission state  that  " the  quantity  of  both  Bengal  and 
Malwa  opium  exported  to  China  and  the  Far  East 
is  . . . far  larger  than  that  consumed  in  India,  to 
which  it  bears  the  proportion  of  about  12  to  i ^ 
The  Report  continues : “ The  moral  and  physical 
results  of  the  use  of  opium  in  China  must  be 
gathered  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  witnesses,  and  of  cross-examining  them  upon 
their  statements.”  The  gist  of  the  evidence  so 
collected  is  summed  up  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Report^: — 

“ By  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  of  every 
Christian  communion,  the  use  of  opium  is  strongly 
condemned.”  “In  the  British  consular  service,  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  opium  smoking  in  modera- 
C.  Report^  vi.  i.  Ibid.  ^ vi.  48.  ®P.  50. 
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tion  is  not  harmful,  and  that  moderation  is  the  rule. 
The  evil  effects  of  excess  do  not  thrust  themselves 
prominently  on  the  notice.  A minority  of  the 
consular  service  condemn  the  use  of  opium  in  any 
form  as  essentially  bad.”  “ The  medical  opinions 
were  in  general  accord  with  those  of  the  consular 
body.”  “We  conclude  that  the  habit  is  generally 
practised  in  moderation,  and  that  when  so  practised 
the  injurious  effects  are  not  apparent;  but  that, 
when  the  habit  is  carried  to  excess,  disastrous  con- 
sequences, both  moral  and  physical,  inevitably  follow. 
We  may  fairly  compare  the  effects  of  opium  smoking 
among  the  Chinese  population  to  those  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Commission  set  out 
with  the  good  intent  of  forming  a complete  judg- 
ment on  the  moral  objections  to  the  opium  trade. 
As  twelve-thirteenths  of  it  directly  affected  China 
and  the  Far  East,  it  would  seem  that  these  could 
hardly  be  equitably  ascertained  and  examined,  un- 
less some  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  time  and  thought 
of  the  Commission  was  bestowed  upon  the  peoples 
who  consume  this  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
drug  prepared  for  their  use.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
took  place.  The  Commission  saw  few  Chinese  wit- 
nesses personally.  It  added  some  written  evidence 
collected  in  a very  casual  manner,  and  finally  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  present  a “ detailed 
report  ” ! The  majority  decided,  however,  that 
the  evidence  was  “ conflicting,”  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  anything  which  is  not  as  it  ought 
to  be  “ mainly  lies  with  the  Chinese.”  For  them- 
selves, they  would  leave  everything  alone.  From 
pressure  of  time,  or  other  reasons,  the  moral  objec- 
tions to  the  trade  abroad  had  to  be  largely  jettisoned. 
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They  are  never  even  stated  fully  or  clearly,  and  the 
reader  has  to  infer  their  existence  mainly  from  the 
counter-evidence  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  trade. 
Not  a single  quotation  is  given  from  any  evidence 
whatsoever,  except  by  way  of  defence,  or  in  mitiga- 
tion, of  the  opium  habit.  This  remark  applies  also 
to  the  whole  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
Not  one  of  the  leading  witnesses  who  appeared  in 
person  and  gave  evidence  as  regards  the  evil  in 
China  proper  is  cited  in  the  Report.  The  one 
quotation  set  forth  in  it  from  the  evidence  received 
in  London  is  from  a letter  sent  by  an  ex-opium 
trader,  who  afterwards  appears  in  another  volume, 
giving  his  evidence  twice  over.  In  the  written 
answers  sent  from  the  East,  the  reader  is  continually 
kept  in  darkness  as  to  whether  they  are  from 
persons  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  trade. 

Some  apology  is  needful  for  the  contentious 
character  of  this  chapter.  Wherever  two  sides  of 
a case  are  pressed,  it  is  well  to  let  each  plead  for 
itself  in  its  own  terms,  and  leave  the  audience  to 
judge.  In  this  instance  the  evidence  is  offered  in 
scraps  and  fragments  from  very  varied  districts.  It 
hardly  can  be  collated.  It  is  a hopeless  tangle,  if 
treated  separately.  Little  is  attempted  here  beyond 
setting  out  the  singularly  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  inquiry,  and  of  some  of  the  conclusions  alleged 
to  be  founded  upon  it. 

The  schedules  of  questions  were  sent  from  Calcutta 
to  be  answered  by  the  consuls  and  any  Chinese 
officials  thought  to  be  desirable,  and  “ by  medical 
men,  merchants,  and  others  . . . specially  con- 
versant with  any  part  of  China  in  which  opium 
is  grown  and  consumed.”  A few  additions  were 
suggested  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  adopted 
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by  the  Commission.^  No  equivalent  opportunity  of 
making  suggestions  was  offered  to  any  representative 
of  anti-opium  opinion.  It  will  be  seen  that  mission- 
aries are  not  mentioned.  Several  of  the  consuls 
refer  to  the  special  knowledge  of  missionaries  as  the 
reason  for  seeking  their  aid.  Consul  Scott,  after 
alluding  to  the  long  experience  of  two  missionaries, 
writes : “ It  was  my  intention  to  have  answered  the 
questions  myself,  but,  on  consideration,  I find  that 
my  information  and  opinions  are  for  the  most  part 
second-hand.  I have  never  turned  my  attention 
directly  to  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  opium  on 
the  Chinese.”  ^ Consul  Bullock  “ can  testify  to  the 
experience  and  competence  of  the  writers.  The 
papers  are  for  the  most  part  furnished  by  mission- 
aries. But  missionaries  in  China,  speaking  the 
language,  constantly  moving  about,  and  always  in 
close  contact  with  the  people,  are  able  to  give  far 
more  trustworthy  opinions  on  such  a subject  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  can,  though  many  of 
them,  of  course,  have  strong  prejudices  concerning 
it.^  The  Report,  in  summing  up  the  consuls’ 
evidence,  says : “ The  evil  effects  of  excess  do  not 
thrust  themselves  prominently  on  the  notice.”  ^ 
This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparisons 
with  the  alcohol  habit  are  instituted.  A striking 
proof  may  be  found  in  Consul  Allen’s  replies.  Two 
sentences  read  as  follows : — “ As  a private  resident 
in  China,  my  experiences  have  not  the  weight  either 
of  those  of  a medical  man  or  those  of  a missionary. 
We  consuls  have  little  private  intercourse  with  the 
natives  outside  our  homes  and  offices.” ® “I  held 
the  post  of  mixed  Court  Assessor  for  two  years,  and 

^ R.  C.  Reporty  vi.  145.  ^ Ibid.y  vi.  213.  ^ 266. 

*P.  51.  ® P.239. 
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certainly  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  opium 
sots  brought  before  the  Chinese  magistrate  and 
myself  every  week.”  Consul  Fraser  seems  to  have 
understood  that  the  verdict  of  men  in  the  trade  was 
especially  sought  for.  He  writes : “ Here  is  only 
one  European  merchant,  a German,  and  even  if  he 
were  present  instead  of  absent,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  opium  trade,  which  is  passing  into  the 

hands  of  the  Chinese.”  ^ Answers  were  sent  by 

officials,  missionaries,  medical  men,  merchants,  and 
Chinese.  If  personal  knowledge  is  the  first  qualifi- 
cation, the  order  of  precedence  would  be — Chinese, 
missionaries,  medical  men,  officials,  and  merchants. 

According  to  the  Report,  the  majority  of  mission- 
aries of  all  Churches  “ strongly  condemn  ” the  habit. 
“ Others  take  a less  decided  view.  Of  these,  two 
may  be  quoted.”  ^ The  majority  who  strongly 

condemn  are  49  to  3.  Fifty-one  are  distinctly 

adverse  to  the  habit,  as  against  one  who  is  not. 
Why  the  Commissioners  decide  that  they  may 
quote  two  out  of  a minority  of  three,  and  none 
out  of  a majority  of  forty-nine,  is  not  explained. 
Why,  when  they  do  quote  two  they  do  not  quote 
them  correctly,  is  not  explained  either.  The  Report 
runs : “ The  Rev.  W.  Ashmore  states  that  some  men 
will  use  opium  for  years,  and  not  show  marked 
results.”  What  Mr.  Ashmore  does  say  is : “ Some 
men  of  vigorous  vitality  will  use  opium  for  many 
years,  and  not  show  marked  results.”  He  goes  on  to 
write  : “ With  great  injury  ?”...“  nearly  all  of  those 
with  whom  the  habit  is  fully  formed,  and  whose 
regular  recurrent  daily  craving  has  attained  the 
mastery  over  the  man.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  assured  moderation.” 

^ R.  C.  Report^  vi.  288.  ^ Ibid.^  vi,  50. 
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The  Report  then  quotes  a long  sentence  as  if  it 
was  complete  in  itself,  from  the  Rev.  A.  Bone.^  In 
the  original,  another  long  paragraph  giving  a darker 
side  to  the  habit  occurs  within  the  sentence  pro- 
fessedly quoted.  In  the  omitted  paragraph,  Mr. 
Bone  says : “ Those  who  become  in  any  sense 
‘ victims  * of  the  opium  pipe  have  their  moral  sense 
greatly  impaired.”  ^ Mr.  Bone  afterwards  adds : 
“ I never  will  allow  an  opium  smoker  among  my 
crew  if  I can  avoid  it.  I regard  the  smoking  of 
opium,  speaking  in  general  terms,  as  baneful.” 
Such  methods  of  quotation  can  only  be  described 
as  garbling.  The  Commissioners  tell  the  public 
that  “ the  prevailing  consular  opinion  is  that  opium 
smoking  in  moderation  is  not  harmful,  and  that 
moderation  is  the  rule.”  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
opinion  that  prevailed  with  the  compilers  of  the 
Report,  but  it  should  not  prevail  with  the  public. 
The  Indian  Government  has  published  a review  of 
the  Report.^  It  is  not  likely  to  err  on  the  anti- 
opium side.  It  classifies  the  consular  evidence  thus  : 

1.  Those  who  have  expressed  no  opinion  3 

2.  Those  who  regard  opium  smoking  as 

a serious  evil  ....  5 

3.  Generally  condemnatory,  but  not 

strongly  so 5 

4.  Consider  that  moderation  is  the  rule, 

and  that  moderate  opium  smokers 

suffer  no  injury  . *13 

These  figures  need  one  correction  : Of  the  twenty- 
eight  schedules  sent  to  consuls,  five  (not  three  only) 
sent  no  answers.  Five,  then,  express  no  opinion ; 

^ R.  C.  Report f vi.  51.  ^ Ibid,^  v.  218. 

**  East  Ifidia  Opium ^ 1896,  p.  47* 
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ten  condemn ; thirteen  say  moderate  smokers  suffer 
no  apparent  injury.  This  is  not  saying  that  the 
habit  “ is  not  harmful.”  But  when  the  answers 
under  the  fourth  list  are  examined,  it  becomes  clear 
that  some  of  the  thirteen  answers  cannot  be  fairly 
described  as  they  are  described  in  the  Report. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Ford  of  Amoy,  for  instance,  is  one  who 
is  cited  as  saying  that  “ moderation  is  not  harmful,” 
and  that  “ moderation  is  the  . rule.”  ^ His  evidence 
is  this : “ Perhaps  30  per  cent,  use  it  without 

any  injury,  40  per  cent,  with  but  slight  injury, 
and  30  per  cent,  with  great  injury.”  ^ Consul 
Parker,  instead  of  saying  that  a majority  go  un- 
scathed, suggests  that  50  per  cent,  do  so.^  Mr. 
Cockburn  expressly  limits  his  opinion  as  4:o  a 
majority,  to  apparent  injury,  adding  his  belief  that 
the  number  who  smoke  in  excess  is  much  larger 
in  proportion  than  that  of  drinkers  of  alcohol  at 
home.^  Consul  Mansfield,  another  of  the  thirteen, 
says : “ It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  populations 
of  the  towns  in  this  district  are  so  much  addicted 
to  opium  smoking.^  The  people  are  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  luxury,  except  at  the  expense 
of  proper  nourishment,  and  the  effects  on  the  race 
generally  of  under-feeding  and  diminished  repro- 
duction should  be  ultimately  disastrous.”  The 
“ prevailing  ” opinion  of  the  Report  dwindles  into 
a minority  opinion  when  examined. 

The  Report  claims  that  “ the  medical  opinions 
were  in  general  accord  with  those  of  the  consular 
body.”  ® It  proceeds,  “ we  may  quote,  for  instance,” 
and  then  follow  two  quotations  in  mitigation  of  the 
vice.  Again,  it  is  to  be  asked.  Why  may  the  Royal 

^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  310.  ^ Ibid.^  v.  316.  ® P.  232. 

^ P.  336.  5 Ibid.,  vi.  51. 
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Commission  never  give  a quotation,  except  in  excuse 
of  the  drug  ? 

The  Indian  Blue-Book  classifies  the  doctors  as — 

Favourable  to  the  habit  . . . .8 

Unfavourable.  . . . . .9 

Doubtful 5 

This  certainly  does  not  entitle  the  Commission  to 
claim  a prevailing  opinion  in  favour  of  the  drug. 
Four  of  the  “ doubtful  ” give  evidence  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  Young,  M.B.C.M  : “ Moral — I would  trust  an 
opium  smoker  less  than  a non-smoking  Chinaman. 
Physical  deterioration — without  injury,  2 per  cent. ; 
with  slight  injury,  75;  with  serious,  15;  sots,  8. 
I consider  opium  an  unquestionable  evil  in  China.”  ^ 
Dr.  Molyneux : “ Probably  two-thirds  of  those 
who  smoke  opium  do  so  ‘ with  slight  injury  ’ ; . . . 
it  is  to  the  Chinese  almost  as  demoralising  a drug  as 
morphia  is  to  people  of  more  enlightened  countries.”  ^ 
Dr.  Underwood:  “The  Chinese  in  conversation 
condemn  generally  the  habit  of  opium  smoking,  and 
they  are  always  more  or  less  ashamed  to  confess 
that  they  indulge  in  it.”^ 

Dr.  Cox : “ About  20  per  cent,  smoke  without 
injury,  about  60  per  cent,  with  slight,  about  20 
per  cent,  with  great.  It  is  universally  condemned.”  ^ 
These  opinions  are  classed  among  the  “ doubtfuls.” 
But  the  Report  founds  itself  on  “ the  medical 
opinions  ” as  a whole.  The  Indian  summary,  for 
the  extraordinary  reason  apparently  that  they  are 
connected  with  missionary  societies,  has  omitted — 
as  the  Rev.  Arnold  Foster  in  his  very  able  analysis 
points  out — to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  eighteen 
medical  practitioners,  all  engaged  in  Chinese 

^ R.  C.  Report y v.  232.  ^ Ibid.y  v.  305.  ^ P.  315.  ^ P.  332. 
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practice,  and  many  of  them  in  charge  of  hospitals 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.^  Classifying  all 
the  medical  witnesses  together,  and  accepting  even 
the  Indian  returns  referred  to  above,  so  far  as 
they  go,  the  result  is,  that  of  forty  medical  wit- 
nesses, five  are  doubtful,  nine  are  favourable,  and 
twenty-six  are  decidedly  unfavourable,  to  the  use 
of  opium.  Mr.  Foster,  summing  up  the  evidence, 
rightly  puts  the  number  in  favour  of  the  moderation 
theory  as  eleven,  and  against  it,  twenty-nine.  Thus 
the  Report  is  in  direct  and  absolute  contradiction  to 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  founded.* 
Coming  to  merchants,  twenty-two  are  classified 
by  the  Indian  authorities  as  follows ; — 

Favourable  to  the  use  of  opium  . 16 

Doubtful  .....  2 

Unfavourable  .....  4 

When  a witness  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
trade,  as  many  of  these  are,  the  fact  should  be 
stated.  In  most  cases  it  cannot  even  be  guessed. 
Mr.  M‘Kie,  assistant  to  Messrs.  Jardine  & Co., 
opium  merchants,  is  announced  by  the  Commission 
to  have  had  “ unusual  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
better  class  of  Chinese  merchants.”  His  own  more 
modest  statement  is,  “ I do  not  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  my  opinion  on  these  questions 
of  any  reliable  importance.”  * Messrs.  D.  Sassoon, 
Sons,  & Co.,  the  oldest-established  house  in  the 
opium  trade,  say : “ The  social  contact  between 
foreigners  and  Chinese  is  so  slight,  that  it  becomes 
rather  difficult  to  answer  such  a question  ” (as  to 
moral  effect).^  In  their  opinion,  75  per  cent,  smoke 

^ yJn  Examination  and  an  Appeal ^ p.  27. 

^ Contemp.  Review,  July  1898.  ^ R,  C.  Report,  vi.  252.  ^ Ibid.,  vi.  255. 
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without  injury,  23  per  cent,  with  slight  injury,  and 
2 per  cent,  with  great  injury.  They  think  that  the 
slight  injury  “ does  not  in  any  way  imply  injury  to 
health,  but  certain  physical  inconveniences.”  Mr. 
Duff  says : “ Being  in  demand,  and  so  largely  re- 
quired, it  must  have  some  beneficial  effect.”  ^ 
“ Opium  to  them  (the  Chinese)  has  no  deleterious 
effects,  quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  a positive  need, 
and  they  could  not  do  without  it.”  How  the 
nation  managed  to  exist  before  the  habit  became 
frequent,  is  not  explained.  “ Fully  fed  and  stimu- 
lated faddists  ” can,  he  thinks,  do  without  opium  ; 
missionaries,  he  suggests,  “ are  not  sincere,”  etc.^ 
This  is  the  witness  previously  referred  to  as 
honoured  by  special  mention,  and  appearing  on 
two  occasions.^  Many  of  the  answers  from  the 
merchant  class  do  not  contain  replies  to  all  the 
questions,  or  indicate  any  general  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  The  class  whose  evidence 
must  carry  the  most  weight  is  the  Chinese.  The 
Commission  specially  asked  for  replies  from  desir- 
able Chinese.  Having  obtained  them,  the  Report 
makes  no  allusion  to  them  whatever.  Eleven 
Chinese  replies  are  given.  Two  are  forwarded 
through  Europeans,  and  both  are  favourable  to 
the  habit.  Another  is  non-committal.  Eight  are 
distinctly  hostile.  All  the  quotations  from  Chinese 
books,  which  are  anywhere  cited  in  the  evidence, 
are  without  exception  condemnatory  of  the  habit. 

One  other  statement  in  the  Report  must  be 
noticed.  The  fifteenth  of  the  Commissioners’  ques- 
tions runs  as  follows  : — “ Is  there  among  the  Chinese, 
in  the  part  of  China  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
any  wish  that  England  should  not  allow  opium  to 
^ C.  Report,  v.  259.  ^ Ibid.,  i.  112.  ^ Ibid,,  vi.  49. 
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be  exported  from  India?”  The  Commissioners  are 
made  to  say,  “ There  is  no  evidence  from  China  of 
any  popular  desire  that  the  import  of  Indian  opium 
should  be  stopped.”^  This  clear  and  definite  assertion 
is  inexplicable  to  any  one  who  studies  the  evidence, 
as  the  following  quotations  may  serve  to  show : — - 

Hu  Li  Yuan  replies  to  this  question:  “Yes, 
among  the  literary  class.”  ^ Sub-prefect  Sheng 
Fa  Hai : “ Some  wish,  but  not  all.”  ^ Dr.  Edkins  : 
“ My  Shanghai  informant  says,  that  hereabouts  the 
feeling  is  general,  that  the  stoppage  of  opium  import 
from  India  would  be  an  immense  benefit  ...  all 
feel  it,  in  his  opinion.”  ^ A Chinese  General  says : 
“ For  some  inscrutable  reason  Heaven  has  sent  down 
this  curse ; in  the  interest  of  the  race  I earnestly 
pray  that  the  plans  of  Heaven  may  be  changed.”® 
Yu  Keng  Pak : “I  hope  you  will  forward  it  (his 
answer)  to  the  Government  of  your  country,  and 
to  all  true  gentlemen, — that  they  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  joining  heart  and  soul  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  opium  . . . 
let  them  make  haste  to  help  China,  and  do  away 
with  this  huge  evil.”®  Lu  Pao  Yu,  official  writer 
at  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Chefoo:  “The  inhabitants  of 
Shantung  naturally  do  not  like  England  to  import 
Indian  opium.  Every  chest  of  opium  imported  is  so 
much  injury  to  the  people,  and  the  flood  of  poison 
is  never-ending.”  ^ Consul  Hurst : “ The  Chinese 
dealers  would  regret  the  stoppage  of  the  importation 
from  India,  the  non  - smoking  population  would 
approve  the  step.”® 

Consul  Fraser : “ I have  on  a few  rare  occasions 
become  aware  of  such  a wish  being  expressed  by  a 

* R.  C.  Report^  vi.  61.  ^ Ibid.^  vi.  314.  ^ P.  300.  ^ P.  249. 

° P.  223.  ®P.  227.  ’ P.  281.  ® P.  323. 
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few  persons  among  the  Chinese  on  moral  grounds. 
It  is  often  expressed  in  the  native  press  of  Shanghai. 
On  grounds  of  political  economy  the  wish  is,  I 
believe,  generally  — in  fact,  perhaps,  I may  say 
universally — entertained  among  the  so-called  edu- 
cated classes.”  ^ The  Rev.  J.  Macgowan  furnishes  a 
very  representative  extract,  viz. : ‘‘In  travelling  in 
the  interior  and  preaching  to  heathen  audiences,  the 
missionary  is  continually  being  twitted  with  the 
charge  that  his  practice  is  not  consistent  with  his 
teaching.2  They  say  that  his  countrymen  having 
brought  opium  to  destroy  the  Chinese,  he  is  so  far 
involved  in  their  wrong.  The  masses  know  nothing 
about  India,  or  the  exportation  of  opium  from  that 
country  to  China.  They  believe  it  comes  from 
England,  and  that  Englishmen  bring  it  from  there 
to  sell  for  gain,  without  any  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  question  at  all.”  It  will  be  found  that  some 
thirty-five  replies  testify  to  such  a wish,  and  yet 
more  to  a wish  to  get  rid  of  the  opium,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  treatment  of  the 
evidence  from  China  is  discreditable  to  a Royal 
Commission.  The  transient  desire  to  form  a com- 
plete judgment  on  the  moral  objections  to  the  trade 
ended  in  complete  failure.  The  substitute  for  a 
detailed  report  is  hopelessly  misleading. 

It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  data 
as  to  the  consumption  of  native  opium.  China 
is  in  the  main  an  empire  of  villages,  divided  into 
eighteen  provinces  (now  nineteen  ?),  with  separate 
governments,  and  possessing  no  trustworthy  statistics 
in  common.  In  i88i  the  Inspector-General  assumed 
that  the  native  supply  did  not  exceed  the  foreign, 
^ A*.  C,  Report,  vi.  289.  ^ Ibid.,  vi.  313. 
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and  from  this  estimated  the  number  of  opium 
smokers  at  2,000,000,  or  less  than  i per  cent. 
There  is  evidence  of  a very  great  increase  of  the 
native  growth  of  the  poppy  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Consul-General  Hosie,  in  reporting  last  year 
( 1 904)  on  the  province  of  Ssuch’uan,  writes : “ It 
(the  province)  was  at  one  time  a great  wheat  pro- 
ducer and  exporter,  but  since  the  rapid  extension 
of  poppy  cultivation  that  export  has  ceased,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  opium.”  ^ He  thinks  it  is 
well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  in  the  cities  50 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  20  per  cent,  of  the 
women  smoke,  and  in  the  country  not  less  than 
1 5 and  7 respectively.  At  10  oz.  (Chinese)  to 
every  fifty  smokers,  and  allowing  for  a large  export 
trade,  he  estimates  that  the  province  alone  produces 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  Indian  opium 
brought  into  China.  These  are  the  most  startling 
semi-official  figures  yet  given  to  the  public,  and 
more  than  justify  the  laments  over  this  “ opium- 
cursed  ” province,  to  be  found  in  a succeeding 
chapter. 


' “China,”  No.  5,  1904. 


PART  III : PRESENT  POSITION 


CHAPTER  I 
INDIA 

IN  sketching  the  present  position  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  drug  trade,  it  will  be  well  first  to 
attempt  to  realise  the  industry  in  India,  before 
passing  on  to  the  recent  evidence  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  trade  in  China. 

The  revenue  in  question  is  derived  from  a mono- 
poly of  the  growth  of  opium  in  Bengal,  and  its  sale 
both  for  export  and  for  home  consumption ; and  in 
part  by  the  levy  of  a heavy  pass  duty  on  all  opium 
entering  British  territory  from  the  Native  States. 
No  Native  State  has  access  to  the  coast,  except 
through  British  territory.  This  duty  once  stood  at 
Rs.700  per  chest,  but  in  consequence  of  the  decline 
in  the  cultivation  has  been  lowered  to  Rs.500. 
Though  the  poppy  can  be  grown  in  most  parts 
of  India,  its  cultivation  in  British  territory  is 
everywhere  prohibited,  except  in  parts  of  Bengal 
and  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  of  Oudh. 
The  produce  from  these  districts  is  known  as  Bengal 
opium.  The  opium  grown  in  the  Native  States 
{i.e.  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India)  is  known  as 
Malwa  opium.  The  vast  majority  of  Native  States, 
either  by  express  or  tacit  agreement  with  the 
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Government  of  India,  do  not  allow  the  poppy  to  be 
grown  on  their  territory.^ 

The  administrative  head  of  the  Bengal  opium 
monopoly  is  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Calcutta. 
The  poppy  is  grown  and  the  opium  manufactured 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  The  crops  are  sown  chiefly  in  garden 
plots  close  to  the  villages  over  a large  irregular 
territory,  mainly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  There 
are  two  separate  opium  agencies,  termed  Bihar  and 
Benares  respectively,  with  separate  factories  at  Patna 
and  Ghazipur.  Each  agency  has  its  independent 
staff  of  European  officers  supervising  large  native 
establishments  of  sub-officials  of  various  grades. 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission  as  to 
the  profit  or  loss  of  the  cultivators  was  conflicting. 
The  zemindars,  with  little  exception,  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  poppy  crop.  The  personal  knowledge  of 
the  large  landowners  was  evidently  not  extensive. 
Other  witnesses  gave  more  detailed  information. 
Patel  Sheobaksh,  a cultivator  from  the  Bundi  State, 
and  a man  of  comparative  means,  warmly  defended 
the  crop  as  a very  profitable  one.^  In  addition  to 
opium,  he  said  they  cooked  the  young  leaves  as 
vegetables,  the  poppy  heads  were  fried  and  eaten, 
the  seeds  were  used  for  making  pottage,  and  a useful 
oil  was  obtained  from  them ; the  oil  cakes  left  were 
the  best  food  for  cows  and  buffaloes,  and  the  shells, 
when  rubbed  in  water,  made  a kind  of  drink.  It 
appeared  that  he  grew  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
average  British  ryot,  and  employed  paid  labour. 
Another  cultivator  from  Merwara  testified  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  cultivation  would  create  great 
dissatisfaction  in  that  district.  A petition  from 
^ R,  C.  Report^  i.  Q.  lOO.  * Ibid.^  iv.  Q.  20,951. 
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twelve  residents  in  the  Umballa  district  set  forth 
that  “ the  income  from  other  produce  is  very  limited, 
whereas  opium  yields  us  a handsome  income,  so  that 
no  other  produce  comes  up  to  it.  The  large  yield 
of  opium  was  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
revenue  of  our  villages  was  fixed  at  the  recent 
settlement.  If  the  cultivation  be  stopped  we  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to 
revise  the  assessment  of  revenue.”  ^ 

Other  villages  petitioned  in  a like  sense.  The 
ryot,  generically  a somewhat  inarticulate  person, 
amongst  other  things,  said  that  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
sugar-cane  are  more  profitable — there  is  not  so  much 
labour  and  cost  required  as  in  growing  poppy — but 
they  grew  some  “ because  we  are  poor  people,  and 
it  is  the  order  of  the  Government  that  we  should 
cultivate  poppy.”  ^ They  had  seen  crops  uprooted 
because  poppy  was  not  grown.  They  wished  “ that 
the  opium  should  be  stopped  by  the  Government.” 
A petition  by  cultivators  confirmatory  of  this 
evidence  was  presented,  to  the  following  effect : — 
“To  Lord  Brassey,  President,  etc. — Cherisher  of  the 
poor,  our  salutations.  We  have  heard  that  your 
honours  have  come  to  India  to  ask  us  whether  we 
like  to  cultivate  opium  or  not.  . . . Sugar-cane 
and  potato  cultivation  we  find  much  more  profitable. 
We  cultivate  the  poppy  under  pressure  from  Govern- 
ment, otherwise  we  would  not  do  it,  and  our  prayer 
is  that  we  be  released  from  this  trouble.”  This  was 
signed  by  89  in  one  village,  17 1 in  another  village, 
and  5 5 in  a third  village.  Petitions  from  fifty  villages 
were  presented,  asking  that  the  poppy  cultivation 
be  altogether  abandoned,  or  that  the  rate  paid  by 
Government  be  raised  from  Rs.5  to  Rs.15. 

^ R,  C,  Report^  iii.  260.  2 Q.  11,353. 
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As  stated,  the  rate  was  raised  shortly  afterwards 
to  Rs.6,  and  some  of  the  villagers  are  said  to  have 
petitioned  to  grow  the  poppy  again.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  the  spread  of  railways  and  other 
causes  have  seriously  trenched  on  the  popularity  of 
the  poppy.  Mr.  Christian,  a department  officer, 
wrote : “ The  crops  that  are  competing  with  poppy, 
in  fact  I ought  to  say,  that  have  swamped  and 
overcome  it,  are  tobacco,  potato,  haldi,  chillies,  and 
other  garden  produce.” 

Unhappily  there  is  no  dispute  over  the  fact  that 
“ the  vast  majority  ” of  the  ryots  “ live  and  die  in 
debt,”  and  that  consequently  “ the  advances  of 
Government  cash,  free  of  interest  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.”  ^ The 
Report  of  the  Bengal  Department  for  1896— 97 
states  that  “ the  increased  area  obtained  was  doubt- 
less largely  attributable  to  the  necessitous  condi- 
tion of  the  cultivators,  ...  on  the  verge  of 
famine.”  Indian  officials  have  worked  in  a manner 
beyond  praise  for  their  famine-stricken  people  in 
times  of  need,  and  these,  unfortunately,  have  been 
frequent  of  late  years.  It  is  rather  ghastly  to  find 
that  throughout  these  years  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  Government  has  been  to  make  money  advances, 
free  of  interest,  on  the  sowing  of  the  poppy,  and  for 
wells  for  poppy  cultivation  only.  In  ancient  times 
Government  advances  known  as  takavi,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  food  cultivators  at  seed-time,  and 
recovered  at  the  harvest. 

It  was  at  first  denied  before  the  Commission  that 
any  compulsion  was  ever  used  to  induce  the  ryots 
to  cultivate  the  poppy.  The  fact  was  speedily 
proved  by  eye-witnesses.  It  was  afterwards  ex- 

^ i'?.  C.  Report^  iii.  Q.  12,172. 
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plained  thus : “Market-garden  produce  has  admittedly 
of  late  years  begun  to  compete  successfully  with 
opium.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  therefore  be 
expected  to  occur.”  ^ 

The  manufacture  of  the  drug  for  China,  described 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Julius  Jeffrey,  still  holds  good.^ 
He  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“In  passing  by  water  the  chief  opium  magazine 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Patna,  I paid  a visit 
to  a friend  who  had  charge  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  it.  After  he  had  led  me  through  storey 
after  storey  and  gallery  after  gallery  of  the  factory, 
with  opium  balls  right  and  left,  tiered  in  shelves  to 
the  ceiling ; upon  my  expressing  amazement  at  an 
exhibition  of  opium  enough  to  supply  the  medical 
wants  of  the  world  for  years,  he  replied  nearly  in 
these  words : * I see  you  are  very  innocent ; these 
stores  of  opium  have  no  such  beneficent  destination. 
It  is  all  going  to  debauch  the  Chinese,  and  my  duty 
is  to  maintain  its  smack  as  attractive  to  them  as 
possible.  Come  to  my  laboratory.'  There  I saw 
broken  balls  of  opium,  procured,  I understood,  from 
China  by  the  Bengal  Government,  as  approved 
musters  for  imitation  by  the  cultivators.” 

This  “ provision  ” opium  is  finally  offered  for  sale 
by  auction  at  Calcutta. 

The  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and 
manufacture  of  opium  in  British  India  (the  supply 
of  Malwa  opium  is  becoming  relatively  less  import- 
ant) is  a strict  monopoly  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  Government,  has  often  been  anim- 
adverted upon  and  strongly  condemned.  The  great 
name  of  Lord  Lawrence  can  be  cited  amongst  those 
who  wished  to  dissociate  the  drug  trade  from  the 
^ R.  C.  Report y v.  355.  ^British  Army  in  India, 
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Government.^  The  prime  mover  in  the  matter  was 
Sir  William  Muir,  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  who  in  1858—60,  in  1864,  and  in  1868—69, 
advocated  this  change  on  account  of  the  moral 
objections  to  the  present  system.^  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  favoured  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
on  economic  grounds.  It  is  said  that  with  one 
exception  all  the  advocates  of  change  have  recog- 
nised that  cultivation  in  British  territory  must  be 
limited  and  licensed.  The  authorities,  we  are  told, 
had  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  change  of 
system  would  be  financially  disastrous.  Sir  H. 
Maine,  in  opposing  Sir  William  Muir’s  suggestion, 
wrote : “ The  British  Government  is  sufficiently 
despotic  to  effect  this  (prohibition),  and  for  moral 
purposes  there  is  no  distinction  between  what  a 
despotic  government  does  itself,  and  what  it  permits 
its  subjects  to  do.”  ^ 

The  necessity  for  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
free  growth  of  the  poppy,  and  the  free  manufacture 
and  sale  of  opium,  is  in  truth  the  justification  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  Government.  If  the 
present  monopoly  was  abolished,  stringent  condi- 
tions on  individual  traders  or  trading  companies 
would  become  necessary,  and  would  in  truth  form 
a monopoly  under  Government  auspices. 

Where  a government  becomes  the  manufacturer  or 
trader  in  an  article  liable  to  great  abuse,  its  responsi- 
bility to  use  such  privilege  for  the  public  well-being 
only,  is  very  great.  The  temptation  to  push  sales 
in  either  drink  or  drugs  for  profit,  is  one  of  the 
standing  difficulties  of  all  communities  alike.  The 
empire  is  justly  proud,  as  a whole,  of  the  character 
and  purity  of  its  administrators  in  India.  But  few 

^ Turner,  p.  197.  ^ R,  C.  Report ^ iv,  372.  ^ Ibid.^  iv.  376. 
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will  claim  that  the  Government  has  proved  itself 
exempt  from  this  particular  form  of  temptation. 
Mr,  H.  J.  Wilson,  in  his  Minority  Report,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  change  which  has  come  over  official 
statements  in  reference  to  opium  within  the  last  few 
years.^  Formerly  there  was  perfect  freedom  of 
expression,  and  the  general  tone  was  distinctly 
condemnatory  of  the  use  of  the  drug.  Now,  it 
appears  to  be  expected  that  the  Civil  Service  shall, 
with  one  accord,  uphold  the  Government  monopoly. 
Other  observers  have  insisted  that  our  rule  has 
become  more  commercial  during  the  last  thirty 
years ; and  that  our  commercial  policies  have  an 
unfortunate  tendency  to  neglect  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  “ to  stimulate  the  stimulants.”  ^ It  would 
be  easy  to  give  many  illustrations  of  this  from  the 
steady  and  formidable  growth  of  the  excise  system 
in  India.  Abkari^  the  organ  of  the  temperance 
movement,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  is  continually 
notifying  cases  of  the  planting  of  licences,  to  the 
dislike  of  the  native  thought  of  a district ; and  the 
stand  the  Hon.  J.  Ferguson  has  made  against  the 
serious  growth  of  opium  sales  amongst  the  Singhalese, 
where  the  drug  was  formerly  almost  unknown,  bear 
witness  to  the  danger. 

“ In  India,  drink  is  mostly  used  by  way  of 
imitation,”  was  one  of  the  messages  sent  to  the 
Royal  Commission.^  It  adds  to  the  regret  that 
must  be  felt  in  many  quarters  at  the  aggressively 
pro-intoxicant  character  of  the  Report. 

It  has  been  said  that  “ the  hand  of  the  ruler  is 

^ R,  C,  Report ^ vi.  137. 

^ Carpenter,  From  Adam’s  Peak^  p.  273. 

^ R,  C.  Report^  iv.  510. 
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chiefly  felt  in  the  way  of  repression  and  restriction.”  ^ 
The  Excise  Reports,  and  the  anxiety  displayed  to 
provide  for  a sufficient  sale  of  opium  in  Burma, 
Ceylon,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition, 
do  not  bear  this  out  as  might  be  desired.  Yet  this 
is  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Government  monopoly. 
How  inconsistent,  moreover,  is  a rule  of  repression 
and  restriction  at  home,  and  the  pushing  of  a whole- 
sale export  trade  in  the  same  drug  for  the  sake  of 
profit  at  the  expense  of  a neighbouring  people ! 

Any  one  who  examines  the  statistics  will  see  that 
the  opium  trade  has  been  managed  with  as  little 
regard  either  for  the  good  of  the  ryots  in  India, 
or  for  the  people  of  China,  as  could  be  shown  by 
the  most  indifferent  of  syndicates  or  trusts.  The 
number  of  chests  produced  was  increased  from 
7565  in  1829-30  to  53»32i  in  1853-54.2  Then 
the  Government  altered  its  policy,  and  sought  for 
higher  prices  on  reduced  sales  by  restricting  the 
cultivation  to  less  than  half.  In  1859—60  the 
production  was  brought  down  to  21,357  chests,  at 
the  enormous  price  of  Rs.2000  per  chest.  But 
fear  seized  the  administration  that  they  were  going 
too  far,  and  the  production  was  pushed  up  to  64,000 
chests  in  1863— 64;  and  finally  a third  decision  was 
come  to,  which  has  been  fairly  maintained,  to  try 
and  steady  the  market  by  keeping  reserve  stocks 
in  hand,  and  so  endeavouring  to  avoid  great  varia- 
tions ; the  main  motive  again  being  purely  financial. 

It  is  not  the  monopoly,  but  the  use  of  it  for  the 
greed  of  gain  which  is  objected  to. 

The  suggestion  of  one  of  the  representatives 
of  India  on  the  late  Commission,  that  it  might  be 

^ R.  C.  Report^  vi.  94. 

^ Fry,  Englandy  ChinUy  ayid  Opiuniy  pp.  31-33. 
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permissible  for  the  British  Government  to  give  a 
direct  assurance  to  China  that  she  was  now  free  to 
deal  with  the  opium  difficulty  as  she  judged  best, 
vanished  under  the  spell  of  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta ; and  no  British  statesman  has  yet  ventured 
on  this  initial  instalment  of  elementary  justice.^ 
The  Indian  Treasury  still  rules  the  trade  and  Great 
Britain.  The  growth,  culmination,  and  decline  of 
the  trade  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  II. 

The  position  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is 
now  this.  China  can  terminate  the  Chefoo  agree- 
ment by  giving  a year’s  notice  so  to  do.  In  that 
case  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  opium  under 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  revives.  Article  XXVII.  of 
that  Treaty  provides  that  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  may  demand  a further  revision  of 
tariff  at  the  end  of  ten  years ; but  that  if  no  such 
demand  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  end  of 
the  first  ten  years,  then  the  tariff  shall  remain  in 
force  for  ten  years  more,  “ and  so  it  shall  be  at  the 
end  of  each  successive  ten  years.” 

^ R.  C.  Reporty  vii.  28. 
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MEDICAL  AND  MILITARY  EVIDENCE 


HE  physical  effects  of  opium  have  been  known 


and  studied  for  generations,  and  Englishmen 
are  generally  under  the  impression  that  science  has 
unhesitatingly  condemned  any  resort  to  it  as  a 
dietetic.  The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  many 
of  the  leading  London  physicians  with  him,  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  they  could  not  “ but  regard 
those  who  promote  the  use  of  opium  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  as  inflicting  a most  serious  injury  on  the 
human  race”;^  and  5000  members  of  the  medical 
profession  declared  in  1892,  that  “the  habit  of 
opium  smoking  or  of  opium  eating  is  morally  and 
physically  debasing.”  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
further  discoveries  have  vitiated  these  pronounce- 
ments. But  when  the  inquiring  layman  turns  to 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
he  finds  that,  so  far  as  it  is  semi-official,  it  inclines 
to  range  itself,  though  with  many  important  qualifica- 
tions, on  the  side  of  the  drug,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
can  be  just  as  obscure  and  non-luminous  as  the  most 
unskilled  humanitarian  testimony. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession  combine 
personal  knowledge,  of  a different  kind  to  the 
missionary,  with  a training  which  should  confer 
upon  them  scientific  precision  of  statement.  The 

^ Broomhall,  The  Truth  about  Opium  Smokings  p.  73* 
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ability  with  which  this  precision  has  been  success- 
fully concealed  by  some  of  them  in  speaking  of  the 
opium  habit,  cannot  be  too  frankly  acknowledged. 
No  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  Sir  Wm. 
Moore’s  reply  to  the  question:  “Sir  William,  if  I 
understand  rightly,  you  think  on  the  whole  it  (opium) 
is  a good  thing  ? ” ^ The  answer  runs  : “ I will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  a good  thing,  because  I think 
we  should  be  better  all  of  us  without  any  liquor  or 
opium,  or  anything  of  the  kind ; but  I mean  to  say 
this,  that  the  use  of  opium  does  more  good  than 
it  does  harm.”  Yet  Sir  William  would  not  advise 
the  acquiring  of  the  opium  habit. 

Somewhat  similarly  Surgeon  - Captain  Walsh 
endorsed  the  view  that  sufficient  stress  had  not  been 
laid  on  the  use  of  small  moderate  doses  of  opium 
as  a dietetic  amongst  the  poor.  But  later  on  he 
said,  “ One  must  admit  that  it  would  be  far  better 
if  they  (the  poor)  would  buy  more  food  and  no 
opium.2 

It  happens  also  that  medical  apologists  for  opium 
smoking  strongly  condemn  the  eating  habit ; whilst 
apologists  for  eating,  where  it  is  prevalent,  as  strongly 
condemn  the  smoking  of  the  drug.  All  medical 
witnesses  agree,  however,  in  reprobating  the  intro- 
duction of  preparations  of  opium  by  injection. 
When  there  is  no  disturbing  environment  of  any 
kind,  and  science  is  not  polarised  by  the  exigencies 
of  governments,  its  evidence  can  be  both  clear  and 
strong. 

In  1898,  upwards  of  one  hundred  medical  opinions 
on  the  use  of  opium  in  China  were  collected  by  a 
committee  of  medical  missionaries,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Park,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Soochow  Hospital, 

^ R.  C.  Report,  ii.  Q.  1067.  ^ Ibid,,  Q.  3759. 
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and  surgeon  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.^ 
Questions  based  on  those  of  the  Royal  Commission 
were  sent  to  every  known  physician  in  China.^ 
Answers  were  received  and  tabulated  from  members 
of  the  medical  professions  of  various  nationalities, 
chiefly  British  and  American,  but  also  including 
some  German,  French,  Swedish,  and  Chinese.  Of 
these,  ninety  speak  of  ill  effects — moral,  physical, 
and  social — on  the  regular  consumers  of  the  drug. 
Of  the  four  or  five  answers  more  or  less  apologetic, 
the  most  definite  is  that  of  Dr.  M‘Phun  as  regards : 
“ Moral  effect — If  smoker  is  well  off  no  particular 
change,  except,  as  the  natives  say,  they  are  not  so 
ready  to  get  angry  as  formerly.^  Physical — If  well 
off,  not  much  change,  unless  taken  to  excess.”  A 
thoughtful  and  detailed  opinion  by  Dr.  Lyall  says  : 
“ Cases  of  idiosyncrasy,  both  with  regard  to  toleration 
of  the  drug  and  the  opposite,  are  not  infrequent.” 
“ Opium  smoking,  like  any  other  vice,  weakens  the 
will  power,  paralyses  the  self-control,  blunts  the 
moral  sense,  and  surely,  if  slowly,  demoralises  the 
whole  character  of  the  man.  . . . Apart  from  the 
moral  degeneration  of  the  opium  smoker  . . . the 
evil  effects  are  those  of  poverty.  Families  are 
impoverished,  and  homes  are  broken  up,  leading 
directly  and  indirectly  to  a vast  amount  of  misery 
and  semi  - starvation.  . . . The  digestion  becomes 
weakened,  the  appetite  fails,  the  liver  inactive,  and 
the  bowels  constipated.  From  the  inability  to  get, 
or  take,  or  digest  sufficient  food,  emaciation  results. 
The  skin  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  the  eyes 
dull.  The  bronchial  tubes  become  irritated,  causing 
cough  and  often  an  asthmatic  condition.”^  The 

^ Appendix  I.  note  lo.  ^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians. 

^ Ibid.^  p.  6.  * Ibid,,  p.  5. 
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almost  unanimous  opinions  of  this  body  of  evidence 
are  represented  by  the  following : — 

Dr.  Kinnear : “ Unquestionably  detrimental  in 
every  way,  though  effects  are  not  marked  the  first 
few  years,  especially  in  well-fed  subjects.”  ^ Dr. 
Squibbs : “ Effects,  moral — depravity ; physical — 
debility ; social — poverty,  etc.  Have  observed  no 
good  effects.”  ^ Dr.  Stuart : “ Degrading,  is  the  one 
word  for  all.”  ^ 

In  some  sixty-six  replies  as  to  the  proportion  of 
those  who  smoke  “ without  injury,”  “ with  slight 
injury,”  “ with  great  injury,”  twenty-six  say  “ none 
smoke  without  injury  ” ; others,  “ i per  cent.,  or  one- 
tenth,  without  injury.”  One  answer  runs  : “Without 
apparent  injury,”  a few  ; “ without  real  injury,”  none.^ 
No  reply  puts  the  proportion  of  smokers  without 
injury  at  more  than  20  per  cent.  The  general  drift 
is,  that  injury  is  “ only  a matter  of  time.”  To  the 
question,  “ Is  there  a tendency  to  increase  amount 
smoked  ? ” ninety-five  reply  in  the  affirmative,  none 
in  the  negative.  When  asked,  “ Is  the  opium  habit 
condemned  as  degrading  or  injurious  by  the  Chinese 
in  general  ? ” eighty-five  give  affirmative  answers ; 
four,  a qualified  affirmative ; two,  a negative ; and 
four,  a qualified  negative.  Seventy  consider  opium 
worse  than  alcohol.  Three  consider  alcohol  the 
worst.  Eighty  of  the  medical  witnesses  speak  to 
the  commonness  of  suicide  through  opium.  The 
conclusion  that  this  little  volume  points  to  is,  that 
the  opium  habit  is  a grave  curse  to  China. 

Any  one  wishing  to  study  the  effects  of  the  opium 
habit  on  troops  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  military 
evidence  given  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  India. 

^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians y p.  4. 

^ Ibid.y  p.  7.  3 P.  7.  < P.  10. 
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Sir  John  Strachey  told  the  Commissioners  in 
London : “ The  Sikhs  in  particular,  who  form  so 
immensely  important  a part  of  our  army,  are  almost 
invariably  habitual  consumers.”  He  had  often 
thought  “ the  best  practical  answer  to  those  who 
inveigh  against  the  use  of  opium  would  be  ...  to 
bring  one  of  our  crack  opium-drinking  regiments  to 
London,  and  exhibit  them  in  Hyde  Park.”  ^ In  the 
evidence  in  India  no  trace  of  any  opium-drinking 
regiment  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
said  of  the  Sikhs,  “ our  regiments  are  full  of  opium 
eaters.”  ^ 

The  evidence  does  not  bear  out  these  statements. 
It  is  one  of  the  grave  omissions  of  the  inquiry,  that 
although  it  is  shown  that  the  Indian  Government,  in 
preparing  for  the  Royal  Commission,  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  to  officers  commanding  regiments  and 
batteries  of  the  native  army,  inquiring  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  opium  was  used,^  the  returns  as  a 
whole  were  never  forthcoming  or  accounted  for. 
Such  details  as  were  given  showed  that  the  use  is 
exceptional,  not  general,  in  the  Sikh  regiments ; and 
that  the  habit  has  a prejudicial  effect,  in  cases  of 
pneumonia  more  especially.  Colonel  Biscoe  stated, 
“ It  is  fallacious  to  take  a percentage  of  Sikhs, 
because  it  is  very  rare  for  a young  Sikh  to  take 
opium  at  all.”  ^ The  habit  is  chiefly  amongst  middle- 
aged  and  old  men.  The  general  evidence  from  the 
Sikh  States  shows  that  taking  opium  before  forty  is 
considered  objectionable,  and  “ a species  of  licentious- 
ness.” The  Report  of  the  Commission  states  : “ The 
true  number  of  habitual  consumers  in  the  native 
army  is  probably  not  considerable.”  ^ It  was  further 

^ Ji.  C.  Report^  i.  Q.  872.  ^ Ibid.^  Q.  1559.  ^ Ibid.^  v.  366. 

^ Ibid.^  Q.  17,571.  ^ Ibid.,  v.  123. 
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given  in  evidence,  that  all  opium  shops  are  closed  by 
the  authorities,  when  troops  are  on  the  march.^ 

To  the  Chinese,  peace-loving  though  they  be,  the 
humiliations  of  their  army  must  be  hard  to  bear. 
The  more  so  when  they  associate  them  with  the 
spread  of  the  “ foreign  drug.”  As  long  ago  as  1836, 
Choo  Tsun,  Member  of  the  Council,  prayed  the 
Emperor  to  stop  the  import  of  opium ; because,  if 
the  camp  be  once  “ contaminated  by  it,  the  baneful 
influence  will  work  its  way,  and  the  habit  will  be 
contracted  beyond  the  power  of  reform.  When  the 
periodical  times  of  desire  for  it  come  round,  how 
can  the  victims — their  legs  tottering,  their  hands 
trembling,  their  eyes  flowing  with  childlike  tears — be 
able  in  any  way  to  attend  to  their  proper  exercises  ? 
Or  how  can  such  men  form  strong  and  powerful 
legions?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  military 
will  become  alike  unfit  to  advance  to  the  fight,  or  in 
a retreat  to  defend  their  posts.  Of  this  there  is 
clear  proof  in  the  instance  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Yaou  rebels,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  sovereign’s 
reign  (1832).  In  the  army  sent  to  Leenchow,  on 
that  occasion,  great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  were 
opium  smokers,  so  that,  though  their  numerical  force 
was  large,  there  was  hardly  any  strength  to  be  found 
among  them.”  Ever  since  there  have  been  continual 
attempts  to  purify  the  army  from  this  debilitating 
drug. 

The  fears  and  predictions  of  the  native  statesmen 
are  restated  by  British  consuls  and  others  in  the 
evidence  collected  in  1894,  without  a dissentient  note 
as  regards  the  military;  and  the  Japanese  war  fulfilled 
them  to  the  letter.  Seeing  the  importance  attached 
to  military  prowess,  it  is  well  to  cite  some  of  the 

^ R.  C.  Report^  v.  17. 
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superabundant  evidence  regarding  it.  Writing  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  Consul  Bullock  says : “ Chinese, 
so  far  as  I know,  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 
there  is  some  loss  of  physical  power  occasioned  by 
opium  smoking.”  Ask  a Chinese,  which  would  win 
in  a fight,  a regiment  of  men  allowed  to  smoke, 
or  one  of  similar  men  who  were  prevented  from 
doing  so,  and  he  will  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
question.”  ^ Consul  Allen  says : “ The  Brigadier- 
General  in  charge  of  the  troops  told  me  that  he 
dismissed  at  once  any  soldier  caught  smoking  opium. 
For  all  that  I believe  the  accusation  brought  against 
the  soldiers  and  underlings  is  not  undeserved.”  ^ 
Mr.  Archibald  writes  the  mischief  is  not  so  apparent 
in  sedentary  life,  “ but  in  cases  where  men  are  called 
on  to  put  forth  effort  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  opium  smokers  is  to  ensure  disaster.”  ® 
Mr.  James  Jackson  says : “ If  the  habit  continues  to 
spread,  I regard  the  Chinese  race  as  doomed  to 
decrepitude.”  ^ Consul  Hurst  adds : “ As  long  as 
China  remains  a nation  of  opium  smokers,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  fear  that  she  will  become  a 
military  power  of  any  importance,  as  the  habit  saps 
the  energies  and  vitality  of  the  nation.”  ^ 

The  following  evidence  bears  also  upon  the  causes 
of  China’s  humiliation  before  the  Japanese: — Mr. 
J.  Graham  Brown : “ At  the  time  of  anti-Russian 
excitement — on  the  march  of  fifty-four  days  to  the 
capital  of  Chinese  Turkestan — they  raised  three 
regiments  in  Lan-Chan  of  1200  soldiers  each.  Out 
of  these  1200  soldiers  the  natives  expected  that 
about  300  would  arrive  at  Urumtzi ; the  others  would 
die  or  desert  on  the  road.  The  Hunan  Regiments 

^ R.  C.  Report ^ v.  266.  ^ Ibid.^  v.  278.  ^ P.  293. 

^ P.  302.  ® P.  321. 
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nominally  do  not  smoke  opium,  and  their  officers 
threw  this  question  in  our  teeth  most  bitterly.”  Yu- 
Keng-Pak  writes : “ How  can  China  help  being 
weak  ? Those  who  discuss  the  opium  trade  say 
that  it  does  incalculable  harm  to  China;  it  is  from 
it  that  China  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  weakness. 
Surely  England  must  shrink  from  the  judgment 
that  is  passed  on  her  behind  her  back.^  Dr.  Dudgeon 
writes : “ There  does  not  seem  much  hope  for  the 
rejuvenescence  of  China  so  long  as  this  terrible  evil 
remains  in  their  midst.”  ^ Mr.  Starkey,  merchant 
(twenty-nine  years  in  China),  writes : “ The  opium 
habit  is  undermining  society  in  this  province,  and 
the  people  are  surely  deteriorating.  The  Chinese 
soldiery  and  the  Tartars  are  all  opium  smokers  if 
not  checked.  The  officers  in  every  camp  indulge  in 
the  pipe.  As  long  as  the  smoking  of  opium  in 
China  is  tolerated,  the  people  will  remain  inert,  and 
will  thus  never  be  a danger  to  other  nations  in 
Asia.”  * A native  author  writes : “ The  Supreme 
Ruler  must  have  a meaning  in  causing  opium 
smoking.  He  must  intend  to  destroy  the  nation. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  love  of 
the  Chinese  for  opium.”  ^ 

General  Mesny  of  the  Chinese  army,  who  writes 
apologetically  of  the  “ king  of  drugs,”  says  : “ Smokers 
as  a rule  cannot  hold  out  as  long  as  non-smokers 
without  rest.”  “ It  is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that 
opium  smokers  do  not  relish  the  frugal  fare  that 
suited  them  very  well  before  they  indulged  in  opium,” 
and  concludes : “ It  is  no  doubt  a great  pity  that 
the  Chinese  should  be  so  addicted  to  opium.”  ® And 
another  Chinese  General,  whom  Consul  Brenan  says 

^ R.  C.  Report,  v,  227.  ^ Ibid.,  v.  231,  ^ P.  261. 

^ P.  265.  ® P.  246. 
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“ has  seen  much  service  and  is  thoroughly  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  opium  habit,”  writes : 
“ The  pseudo  pleasure  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
natural  contentment.  As  years  go  on  the  craving 
increases.”  ^ 

As  bearing  immediately  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Chinese,  Prince  Galitzin,  who  for  months  together 
was  with  the  Chinese  armies,  said  at  Edinburgh  in 
December  1894:  “It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  armies 
were  well  armed,  and  well  led,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Chinese  armies  were  so  demoralised  by  the 
use  of  opium  as  to  be  incapable  of  offering  an 
effectual  resistance  to  any  army  whatever.” 

Dr.  Fryer,  scientific  adviser  to  the  Kung-nan 
arsenal  at  Shanghai,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Maxwell 
(24th  January  1895),  wrote:  “Japan,  with  her  total 
exemption  from  the  use  of  the  drug,  is  proving  more 
than  a match  for  China,  now  almost  overpowered  by 
it.  Hitherto  the  advances  of  Japan  have  been  almost 
like  a parade,  and  her  measures  have  been  slowly 
but  effectually  carried  out,  in  spite  of  all  China  can 
do,  with  her  opium-ruined  and  enervated  army  and 
navy.”  Superintendent  Jurgens  wrote  from  the  South 
Yangtse  Forts : “ If  there  are  useless  men  upon  this 
earth,  I would  without  hesitation  say  that  the  opium 
smokers  are.  ...  A soldier  that  smokes  opium  is 
frightfully  lazy,  the  biggest  liar  and  the  greatest 
coward  in  the  ranks.  If  such  a fellow  stands  before  me 
in  the  early  morning,  he  looks  a being  that  has  lost 
all  his  wits  in  the  sea.”  ^ C.  C.  Hwang,  a surgeon  of 
the  New  Chinese  Army  Corps,  writes : “ The  rule  is, 
that  if  any  soldier  is  found  smoking  opium,  he  is  at 
once  dismissed  from  the  service.^  It  is  well  known 

^ R.  C.  Reporty  v.  222. 

^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians,  p.  78.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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to  the  Chinese  military  authorities  that  a soldier  who 
smokes  opium  is  quite  useless  as  such.  The  Japanese 
apparently  know  it  also  very  well,  and  besides  know 
the  advance  this  vice  had  made  amongst  officers 
and  men  of  the  old  Chinese  army.” 

K.  L.  Kwan,  Chief  Surgeon,  Yangtse  Forts,  writes : 
“ Opium  smoking  also  affects  the  nerves  of  their  eyes, 
causing  them  to  aim  the  gun  untrue ; moreover,  it 
makes  them  feel  lazy,  and  general  weakness  prevails, 
so  they  cannot  stand  up  long  enough  to  finish  their 
gymnastic  exercises.  They  also  find  it  painful  to 
throw  out  their  chests,  and  have  a shortness  of  breath- 
ing as  well.  This  pernicious  drug  is  a curse  to  the 
people  of  China.”  ^ Mrs.  Bishop  mentions  that 
“ Chinese  several  times  said  to  me,  that  the  reason 
the  Japanese  beat  them  was,  that  they  were  more 
vigorous  men,  owing  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  opium 
from  Japan.”  2 And  so  the  proofs  might  be  multi- 
plied.^ 

^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians^  p.  8o. 

^ The  Yangtse  Valley  and  Beyond,  ^ Appendix  I.  note  1 1. 
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UNBIASSED  WITNESSES 
N the  general  question  of  the  effects  of  the 


drug  on  the  people  of  the  country  concerned, 
it  is  possible  to  collect  a great  variety  of  opinions ; 
but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  authorities  who  speak 
with  personal  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Chinese,  who  do  not  admit  the  gravity  of  the  habit 
and  the  evils  attending  it. 

An  importer  of  the  drug  may  say,  “ it  must  have 
some  beneficial  effect,”  and  paragraphs  may  go  the 
round  of  the  press,  comparing  it  to  the  smoking  of 
tobacco,  or  the  drinking  of  tea ; but  these  cannot 
satisfy  any  serious  inquiry.  The  evidence  even  of 
the  casually  selected  witnesses  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission is  decisive  as  to  great  injury  resulting  from 
the  vice,  but  it  is  well  to  go  beyond  this  to  authorities 
wholly  independent  of  any  such  collecting  and 
collating  agency.  The  conclusions  of  present  and 
recent  residents  and  observers  with  unusual  facilities 
for  forming  their  opinions,  given  in  this  chapter,  form 
a body  of  evidence  which  cannot,  it  is  submitted,  be 
shaken. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  has  been  quoted  as  a 
vigorous  defender  of  the  Opium  War.  His  personal 
testimony  as  to  the  habit  is  shown  in  the  following 
passages,  viz. : — 

“ I am  not  among  those  who  can  defend  the 
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practice,  for  I have  witnessed  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances— on  the  march  with  soldiers  and  mule- 
teers, or  living  with  peasant  and  trader,  entertained 
in  the  official  yamen,  or  lodging  in  the  common 
hostelry — its  evil  effects  on  the  people  of  China. 
On  the  more  southern  people  of  Tong-king,  Hunan, 
etc.,  the  result  is  more  rapid,  and  the  effect  more 
fatal.  ...  I am  convinced  that  the  habit  is  per- 
nicious, capable  of  great  abuse,  and  saps  away  the 
energies  of  body  and  mind.”  ^ 

Mrs.  Archibald  Little’s  works  on  China  are  those 
of  a British  authoress  with  a great  knowledge  of 
the  country  on  which  she  writes.  Her  descriptions  of 
the  people  are  evidently  as  impartial  as  they  are 
full  and  accurate.^  Mrs.  Little  speaks  of  travelling 
for  five  days  through  a perfect  flower-show  of  poppies, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  consequences,  cites  a friend 
who  wrote  ten  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  rice  was 
7 cash  per  basin.  Now  the  poppy  takes  its  place, 
and  the  rice  costs  20  cash,  whilst  the  people  are 
wretchedly  poor  and  ill-fed.  “ As  a rule,”  Mrs. 
Little  says,  “ in  the  country  each  family  tills  its  own 
bit  of  ground,  and  where  opium  has  not  spread  its 
poisonous  influence,  has  held  the  same  for  centuries.” 
On  entering  a large  provincial  town,  the  writer  con- 
tinues : 3 “ Inside  the  city  it  is  still  all  dark  and  dank, 
and  all  is  pervaded  by  a sickly  sweet  odour,  the 
emanation  from  the  opium  pipe ; while  the  lean  ribs 
and  yellow  faces  of  opium  smokers  controvert,  with- 
out the  need  of  words,  all  the  scientific  assertions 
about  non -volatilisation  of  opium  poison.  With 
opium  dens  all  over  the  place,  with  exquisite  opium 
pipes,  and  all  the  coquetries  of  the  opium  trade  and 
other  accessories  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  how  is  it 

^ Colquhoun,  p.  74.  ^ Intimate  China,  ^ Ibid,^  p.  66. 
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that  we  all  give  warning  to  a servant  when  we  hear 
that  he  has  taken  to  opium  ? How  is  it  that  treasure 
on  a journey  is  never  confided  to  a coolie  who 
smokes  ? How  is  it  that  every  man  shrinks  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  an  opium-smoking  wife ; and 
this  in  a land  in  which  all  important  business  dealings 
are  concluded  over  the  opium  couch, — where,  indeed, 
alone  is  privacy  to  be  obtained ; and  in  which  all 
important  military  posts  are  confided  to  opium 
smokers,  not  to  speak  of  most  of  the  important 
civil  offices.  . . . There  is,  it  is  true,  an  immense 
difference  between  the  man  who  smokes  and  him 
who  has  thejyin  (craving),  that  must  at  all  costs  be 
satisfied ; just  as  there  is  at  home  between  the 
moderate  drinker  and  the  dipsomaniac.  But  in 
China  people  refuse  to  employ  a moderate  smoker 
to  sweep  out  their  rooms.” 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  from  his  American  stand- 
point, holds  apparently  that  the  past  wars  had  to 
be.  His  books  embody  very  valuable  studies  into 
the  sociology  of  the  Far  East.  He  speaks  of  “ the 
disintegrating  forces  which  operate  in  the  Chinese 
family  ” as  “ more  efficient  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 
than  of  the  rich  ” ; and  adds,  “ but  there  are  two  of 
these  agencies  which  imply  a certain  degree  of  pro- 
sperity ere  they  can  be  fully  developed — the  gambling 
and  the  opium  habit,  twin  vices  of  the  Chinese  race. 
Each  leads  by  swift  and  relentless  steps  to  destruc- 
tion, and  in  each  case  there  comes  at  last  what  is 
virtually  a paralysis  of  the  will,  making  amendment 
impossible.”  ^ 

The  author  carries  this  condemnation  of  the  vice 
yet  further,  in  another  volume  on  the  subject  of 
“ Physical  Vitality,”  viz. : “ The  only  permanent  and 

* Village  Life  in  China^  p.  321. 
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effective  check  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Chinese  population  appears  to  be  the  confirmed  use 
of  opium,  a foe  to  the  Chinese  race  as  deadly  as 
war,  famine,  or  pestilence.^ 

Consul  E.  H.  Parker  was  classed  by  the  Com- 
mission as  an  apologist  for  the  drug.  In  any  case, 
his  works  on  China  are  valuable  as  those  of  a 
frank,  fair-minded,  and  kindly  observer.  Writing  of 
Ssuch’uan,  Mr.  Parker  says : “ Where  opium  was  so 
cheap  and  easily  obtainable,  less  harm  seemed  to  be 
done  than  where  the  expensive  Indian  drug  is  im- 
ported.” 2 One  of  the  somewhat  illusory  excuses  for 
native-grown  opium  has  been  that  it  was  less  dele- 
terious than  the  Indian.  Mr.  Parker  records  “ that 
both  in  Cheh-kiang  and  Fuh-kien,  the  evidences  of 
misery  caused  by  indulgence  in  expensive  Indian 
opium  seemed  to  me  much  plainer  than  elsewhere. 
My  bearers  were  always  half-starved,  ragged  ruffians, 
but  almost  always  smokers.  Often  I reached  a 
village  where  no  fowls,  eggs,  or  sugar  were  to  be 
got,  where  not  even  rice  was  procurable ; yet  I 
invariably  saw  the  inevitable  garish  lamp  sign,  with 
the  equivalent  for  ‘ Indian  opium  ’ upon  it.” 

Referring  to  districts  in  North  Ssuch’uan,  the 
author  alludes  more  than  once  to  the  signs  of 
great  poverty.^  “ What  struck  me  most  ...  is 
the  shabby  and  abject  look  of  the  people,  com- 
pared with  the  richness  of  the  land.  Who  enjoys 
all  these  rich  crops  ? ” 

Perhaps  no  other  writer  refers  more  frequently, 
it  may  be  said,  curiously,  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  Chinese  regarding  the  habit.  As  an  outsider, 
disposed  to  make  the  best  of  things,  this  fact 

^ Chinese  Charactenstics , p.  145.  ^ Chma^  Past  and  Presents 

^ Up  the  Yatigtse. 
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evidently  puzzled  him.  “ All  opium  smokers 
seemed  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  the  habit.  I never 
heard  any  one  of  either  sex  go  so  far  as  to  praise 
or  recommend  it.  ...  Certainly  the  feeling  of 
shame,  weak  and  unsteady  though  it  may  be,  is 
much  greater  in  the  moderate  opium  smoker  than 
in  the  excessive  English  drinker.”  ^ And  again, 
“ How  is  it  all  Chinese  are  ashamed  of  it,  or,  if  not, 
why  do  all  try  to  conceal  and  apologise  for  it  ? ” ^ 
On  this  head — and  the  fact,  if  fairly  considered, 
means  much — no  testimony  could  be  more  fair  and 
conclusive. 

In  his  many  references  to  the  vice,  Mr.  Parker 
continually  insists  on  the  joint  responsibility  of 
China  along  with  England  in  the  matter.  “ It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  smoking  of  opium  does  a 
great  deal  of  physical  harm,  and  causes  a vast  waste 
of  money  and  energy ; but  even  the  Chinese  admit 
that  the  initial  responsibility  for  its  use  by  smokers 
was  as  much  theirs  as  ours.  They  have  deliberately 
extended  the  evil  by  allowing  the  undisguised  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy  on  a wholesale  scale.  Indian 
opium  does  not  represent  one-fourth  of  the  total 
consumption.”  ^ 

When  the  evidence  occurs  in  natural  course  from 
travellers,  without  any  thought  of  results  to  the 
Indian  revenue  before  their  eyes,  it  is  continually 
strong  and  sweeping  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
opium  habit.  An  interesting  book,  published 
recently,  by  Captain  Wei  by,  gives  an  account  of 
an  adventurous  journey  by  himself  and  Lieutenant 
Malcolm.^  On  reaching  Northern  China,  one  page 
bears  the  heading,  “ Opium^  the  Curse  of  China.” 

^ China,  Past  and  Present,  p.  177.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  190. 

^ China,  her  History,  etc.,  p.  92.  Through  Unknown  Thibet. 
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Captain  Welby  says  their  Hindoo  servant  summed 
up  the  Chinese  in  the  words : “ All  the  women  are 
lame,  and  the  men  rotten  with  opium.”  “ As  was 
shown  before  the  Opium  Commission  in  1894,  the 
good  effects  of  the  drug  more  than  counterbalance 
the  evil  effects  (in  India),  but  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  its  being  an  unmitigated  curse  in 
China,  where  many  of  its  slaves  would  gladly  give 
it  up  if  they  could ; but  the  craving  it  induces  is 
too  strong  to  be  combated  by  nature  alone.” 

The  late  Mrs.  Bishop,  a world-wide  and  clear- 
sighted traveller,  bears  witness.  “ There  are  no 
apologists  for  the  use  of  opium,  except  among 
foreigners.  The  smokers  themselves  are  ashamed 
of  their  slavery.  All  alike  condemn  it,  and  regard 
opium  as  a curse  as  well  as  a vice,  and  from  all 
which  came  under  my  observation  in  fifteen  months, 
I fully  agree  with  them.”  ^ And  again  : “ It  is 
admitted  by  the  natives  of  Ssuch’uan,  that  one  great 
reason  of  the  deficient  food  supply  which  led  to 
the  famine  and  distress  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  in  1897,  was  the  giving  up  so  much 
ground  to  the  poppy,  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
margin  left  on  which  to  feed  the  population  in 
years  of  a poor  harvest.”  Mrs.  Bishop  only  repeats 
the  desolate  picture  of  another  famine  - stricken 
district,  very  vividly  presented  by  James  Gilmour 
of  Mongolia.  The  explorations  in  China,  in  1900, 
of  Colonel  Manifold,  Indian  Medical  Service,  de- 
scribed in  a paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, confirm  the  previous  writers  quoted.  The 
province  of  Yun-nan,  according  to  Colonel  Manifold, 
“ is  very  rich  in  minerals,  which  have  as  yet  been 
worked  by  inadequate  and  primitive  means.  The 

^ Yangtse  Valley  and  Beyond. 
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present  population  will  never  do  much,  as  their 
energy  is  sapped  by  the  abuse  of  opium.”  “ A 
long  acquaintance  with  the  uses  to  which  the  people 
of  India  put  the  drug  had  led  me  to  believe  it  did 
little  harm,  and  to  be  sceptical  of  the  stories  I heard 
of  it  in  China.  ...  In  Yunnan  I saw  practically 
the  whole  of  the  population  given  up  to  its  abuse. 
The  ravages  it  is  making  in  men,  women,  and 
children  are  deplorable,  and  though  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  violent  views  of  faddists,  and  the 
extreme  measures  they  would  resort  to  in  India, 
. . . in  Yunnan  I felt  that  any  measures  would 
be  justified  that  would  save  an  intelligent  and 
civilised  population  from  being  wholly  demoralised 
in  physique  and  energy,  and  from  being  ultimately 
extirpated  by  the  fatal  abuse  of  a valuable  drug. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Yunnan  are  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  a good  quality  of  opium,  and  little  of 
the  Indian  product  is  imported  into  the  province.” 
The  great  Asiatic  explorer,  Sven  Hedin,  when 
he  reached  the  confines  of  China,  wrote : “ More 
than  once,  whilst  resting  in  the  mission  stations, 
I have  been  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  a loud  knocking  at  the  gate.  In  such  and 
such  a house  a man  lay  dying.  He  had  just 
taken  a dose  of  opium.  Off  went  the  missionary 
in  hot  haste  with  the  stomach-pump,  and  so  saved 
the  man’s  life.  . . . The  habit  of  opium  smoking 
is  fearfully  common,  and  quite  as  much  practised 
by  women  as  by  men.  The  number  of  children 
who  have  died  from  having  crept  up  on  their 
parents’  opium  sofa  and  sucked  at  their  pipes,  is 
little  short  of  appalling.”  ^ 

With  this  may  be  joined  Mr.  Parker’s  striking 

* Through  Asia,  p.  1246. 
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statement  respecting  suicides.  “ When  I was  at 
Chung-king,  the  C.I.  missionaries  used  to  ‘ save ' 
opium  suicides  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a week ; 
this  number  being  a mere  fraction  of  the  ‘ short- 
sighted ones/  as  the  Chinese  call  them,  in  one 
ward  of  the  city.”  ^ 

It  will  have  been  noticed  how  frequently  in  all 
classes  of  evidence  comparisons  are  made  between 
the  opium  habit  in  China  and  drinking  stimulants 
in  Europe.  Space  will  not  allow  of  the  repetition 
involved  in  bringing  these  together,  but  two  or 
three  further  testimonies  on  this  special  head  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  here. 

Archdeacon  Moule,  speaking  at  Lambeth  Palace 
in  1902,  after  more  than  twenty-five  years’  experi- 
ence in  China,  said : “ It  has  been  said,  ‘ You  have 
your  own  curse  of  drink  in  England,  you  must  let 
the  opium  trade  alone  until  you  have  got  rid  of 
the  curse  of  drink.’  A strange  piece  of  moral 
reasoning ! But  there  is  no  comparison  whatso- 
ever between  the  two  questions.  . . . There  is  no 
use  and  abuse  of  opium ; it  is  all  abuse.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  the  use  of  opium  as  a luxury 
and  stimulant,  as  distinguished  from  its  use  as  a 
medicinal  drug,  is  a vice  from  first  to  last.  Alcohol 
and  opium  do  not  stand  on  the  same  platform  at 
all.” 

Mr.  Montagu  Beauchamp,  after  fourteen  years 
spent  amongst  the  inland  Chinese,  in  contrasting 
the  hold  of  drink  and  of  opium  on  their  victims, 
said : “ People  are  expecting  to  find  the  same 
troubles  as  come  from  drink — wife-beating,  brawl- 
ing, and  fighting.  I would  say  again  and  again, 
that  the  evils  of  opium  are  far  worse  than  the 

^ John  Chinarnan,  p.  20. 
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evils  of  drink.  . . . The  Chinese  themselves  not 
only  regard  opium  as  an  unmixed  evil,  but 
incipient  smokers  are  always  ashamed  of  the 
indulgence.” 

Archdeacon  Wolfe  has  described  the  degradation 
of  an  opium-smoking  town  as  “ of  that  peculiar 
and  intensely  low  and  hardened  type,  so  that, 
humanly  speaking,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  of  a moral  or  spiritual  nature 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  a place  given  up  to  the 
vice  of  opium  smoking.” 

Dr.  A.  G.  Reid,  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Cus- 
toms Service,  Hankow,  said : “ Opium  differs  from 
alcoholic  indulgence  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a daily  quantity.  A drunkard  may  abstain 
until  means  accumulate  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
liquids,  and  may  do  his  work  efficiently  in  the 
intervals,  but  the  opium  smoker  must  have  his 
daily  stimulant,  or  he  breaks  down.  To  obtain  it 
there  is  no  sacrifice  he  will  not  stoop  to ; even  his 
wife  is  readily  lent  out  for  prostitution,  to  provide 
means  to  buy  the  drug.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader  to  present 
anew  the  evidence  to  be  gathered  wholesale  as  to 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  drug  on  outdoor 
labour,  and  the  wage  - earning  classes  generally. 
One  of  the  most  telling  and  impartial  of  recent 
reports  on  the  subject  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Ross 
Skinner  to  the  mine-owners  of  the  Rand,  on  his 
investigations  in  the  East  in  search  of  labour  for 
the  gold  mines  of  South  Africa.^  In  concluding 
his  remarks  on  the  Chinese,  the  question  is  put, 
“Is  opium  necessary  to  the  coolies  ? ” The  reply 
is  as  follows : — “ According  to  the  opinion  offered 

^ Affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  etc. , 1 904. 
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by  many  experienced  Europeans,  and  nearly  all 
the  Chinese  interviewed,  it  is  not  necessary.  By 
its  introduction,  if  it  is  permitted,  the  employer 
would  only  be  lowering  the  standard  of  labour. 
All  coolies  showing  signs  of  opium  smoking  should 
be  rejected  on  the  China  side.  Instead  of  opium, 
plenty  of  Chinese  tobacco,  for  pipes  and  cigarettes, 
should  be  placed  within  their  reach.  This  tobacco 
is  very  cheap.” 

So  British  capitalists  in  South  Africa  reject  men 
in  China  as  inefficient,  by  reason  of  a habit  pro- 
moted by  British  opium,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  revenue.  Wherever  the  drug  lowers  the 
standard  of  labour,  it  is  certain  that  it  lowers  much 
besides.  If  this  Report  had  dealt  with  English 
navvies,  it  would  not  have  advised  the  mine- 
owners  to  engage  no  labourers  who  were  not 
teetotalers. 
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HE  status  and  exceptional  knowledge  of  two 


officials  entitle  their  opinions  to  thoughtful 
consideration.  No  recent  writer  of  other  nationality 
than  our  own  has  given  the  conclusions  of  a long 
and  responsible  service  in  China  with  more  freshness 
and  force  than  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Legation  and  Acting  Minister  of  the 
United  States.  A new  edition  of  his  book,  entitled 
China's  Past  and  Future^  has  been  made  easily  access- 
ible by  Mr.  Broomhall,  whose  additions  also  add 
much  to  its  value. 

“ No  true  picture  of  modern  China,  in  its  attitude 
toward  progress,  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  which 
dominate  the  lives  and  control  the  conduct  of  the 
people,  from  the  palace  to  the  mud  hut,  toward  all 
men  and  all  things  that  are  foreign,  can  be  correctly 
painted  unless  opium  is  mixed  with  the  colours.”  ^ 

« It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  vilify  the  missionary 
body,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  bitter 
anti-foreign  feeling  so  universal  in  China.”  “ While 
other  causes  have  co-operated  to  generate  and  sustain 
it,  the  largest  single  cause,  the  most  important  factor, 
is  the  source,  history,  and  results  of  opium.  And 
that  man  must  be  blind  indeed  to  the  ordinary 


^ The  Real  Chinese  Question^  p.  251. 
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operations  of  human  nature  who  could  expect  any 
other  result.  Let  any  intelligent,  fair-minded  reader 
put  himself  into  the  place  of  the  Chinese,  run  over 
in  his  mind  the  history  of  the  use  of  this  narcotic 
poison  in  that  great  Oriental  empire,  and  then  decide 
what  the  resultant  and  inevitable  feeling  must  be 
toward  the  authors  of  such  a scourge.”  ^ 

“ The  writer  listened  for  some  time  one  afternoon 
to  a missionary,  addressing  a large  gathering  of 
natives  upon  the  street  of  an  interior  city  of  China. 
Near  by  and  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  stood 
a middle-aged  Chinese,  evidently  of  the  literary  class, 
and  having  a countenance  of  much  intelligence. 
Physically  he  was  a mere  walking  skeleton.  The 
tiny  opium  jar  in  his  hand,  the  expression  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  brown  stain  upon  one  of  his  fingers, 
all  marked  him  as  a slave  to  the  narcotic  poison. 
After  listening  a few  minutes  to  the  preacher,  he 
turned  away  with  an  indescribable  scowl  of  hatred 
upon  his  face,  and  snarled  out  as  he  left : ‘You 
foreigners  exhort  us  to  virtue ! First,  take  away 
your  opium,  and  then  talk  to  us  about  your  Ya  Su  ’ 
(Jesus).”  2 

“ The  modern  great  Chinese  wall  is  mainly  con- 
structed of  chests  of  opium.” 

As  to  possible  remedies,  Mr.  Holcombe  suggests : 
“ The  last  and  yet  most  important,  as  well  as 
difficult  of  these  preliminary  measures  of  reform  . . . 
consists  in  weeding  out  and  removing  from  the 
official  service  of  China  every  person  who  is  a victim 
of  the  opium  habit.  ...  It  means  the  retirement  to 
private  life  of  a startling  percentage  of  the  entire 
official  staff  of  the  empire.  It  is  imperative,  because 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  service  and  opium  smoking 
^ The  Real  Chinese  Question^  p.  286.  ^ Ibid.^  p.  287. 
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are  incompatible  and  contradictory  terms.  The  two 
simply  cannot  exist  in  the  same  person.  ...  No 
man  of  affairs  in  China  or  elsewhere  trusts  an  em- 
ployee who  is  an  opium  smoker,  and  never  employs 
such  a person  if  any  other  is  obtainable.”  ^ 

“ An  official  warning,  extending  over  some  two  or 
three  years,  to  the  effect  that  persons  still  using  the 
drug  after  the  expiration  of  the  limit  would  be 
excluded  from  public  service,  would  probably  be 
necessary.”  ^ 

“ It  is  humiliating  to  any  one  who  has  English 
blood  in  his  veins  to  recall  the  facts,  and  to  discover 
that  the  British  Government  is  loudest  and  most 
imperative  in  the  demand  for  reforms,  while  that 
Government  is,  in  the  main,  alone  responsible  for 
fastening  a vice  upon  China  which  renders  any 
reform  difficult  to  the  verge  of  impossibility.”^ 
Finally,  Mr.  Holcombe  urges : “ There  can  be  but 
one  wise  or  politic  rule  by  which  to  shape  our  con- 
duct towards  the  Chinese : To  treat  them  as  we 
expect  other  men  to  treat  usP  ^ 

By  universal  consent,  there  is  no  person  living,  of 
Western  birth  and  training,  who  can  vie  with  Sir 
Robert  Hart  in  his  intimate  knowledge  and  mastery 
of  the  civic  side  of  Chinese  life  and  character.  On 
the  opium  question  he  long  maintained  an  attitude 
of  official  reserve.  The  threatened  disintegration  of 
China  has  impelled  him  to  express  freely  the  con- 
victions he  has  formed  during  upwards  of  forty  years 
of  official  life  in  China,  and  his  book  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  which  should  weigh  above  all  others  with 
Englishmen  who  desire  wise  guidance  as  to  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.^  With  regard  to 

^ The  Real  Chinese  Question,  p.  382.  - Ibid.,  p.  385.  ^ P.  385. 

^ P.  29.  ® These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim. 
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the  opium  vice  itself,  it  may  be  observed  that  Sir 
Robert  Hart’s  views  are  in  truth  those  of  Lord 
Elgin  and  of  Captain  Elliot,  before  him.  As  we  have 
seen,  Lord  Elgin  when  he  reached  China,  referred  to 
opium  as  “ a thing  deplorable  from  what  he  saw  in 
the  streets ; from  the  emaciation  and  wretchedness 
of  the  opium  smokers  he  came  across.”  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  though  engaged,  as  he  put  it,  on  the  British 
side,  said : “No  man  who  has  lived  the  time  that  I 
have  in  China,  and  who  has  been  in  contact  with 
Chinese  of  all  kinds,  can  deny  that  the  excessive  use 
of  opium  in  that  country  is  an  exceeding  misfortune 
to  that  country.”  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  utterances  are 
charged  with  a knowledge  of  the  best  native  thought, 
endorsed  by  his>own  experience  and  conclusions. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the  relative 
position  which  Sir  Robert  Hart  assigns  to  the  opium 
question,  and  give  full  weight  to  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  future  relations  of  Europe  and  China, 
some  lengthy  quotations  are  unavoidable.  The 
Chinese,  Sir  Robert  Hart  describes  as  an  “ intelli- 
gent, cultivated  race,  sober,  industrious,  and  on  its 
own  lines  civilised,  homogeneous  in  language,  thought, 
and  feeling,  which  numbers  some  400,000,000  lives 
in  its  own  ring-fence,  and  covers  a country  made  up 
of  fertile  land  and  teeming  waters  . . . this  race  . . . 
is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  it  in  turn  will  be 
strong  enough  to  revert  to  its  old  life  again,  and  do 
away  with  foreign  intercourse,  interference,  and  in- 
trusion. . . . Every  member  is  tingling  with  Chinese 
feeling — ‘ China  for  the  Chinese,  and  out  with  the 
foreigners.’  ” ^ 

“ In  fifty  years’  time  there  will  be  millions  of 
Boxers  in  serried  ranks  and  war’s  panoply,  at  the 
^ These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim,  p.  51. 
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call  of  the  Chinese  Government:  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  that ! ” ^ 

“ At  first,  the  foreign  merchant  was  in  China  on 
sufferance,  and  had  to  abide  by  local  practice,  and 
accept  local  rule.  Then  came  the  opium  and 
Arrow  wars,  and  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Tao- 
Kwang  and  Heen-fang  saw,  added  to  the  original 
laws  and  tariffs  of  the  empire,  the  tariffs  and 
regulations  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  stipulations  of 
treaties.  . . . The  most  striking  among  the  treaty 
clauses  are  those  which,  under  the  heading  ‘ Extra- 
territoriality,’ withdraw  foreigners  from  Chinese 
control,  and  place  them  under  their  own  national 
officials  in  China.  ...  It  has  always  been  felt  to 
be  offensive  and  humiliating,  and  has  ever  a dis- 
integrating effect,  leading  the  people,  on  one  hand,  to 
despise  their  own  Government  and  officials,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  envy  and  dislike  the  foreigner  withdrawn 
from  native  control.”^ 

“ The  position  the  Chinese  take  up  may  be  said 
to  be  this : ‘We  did  not  invite  you  foreigners  here ; 
you  crossed  the  seas  of  your  own  accord  and  more 
or  less  forced  yourselves  on  us. 

“‘To  the  trade  we  sanctioned  you  added  opium 
smuggling,  and  when  we  tried  to  stop  it  you  made 
war  on  us.  We  do  not  deny  that  Chinese  consumers 
kept  alive  a demand  for  the  drug,  but  both  consump- 
tion and  importation  were  illegal  and  prohibited ; 
when  we  found  it  was  ruining  our  people  and  de- 
pleting our  treasury,  we  vainly  attempted  to  induce 
you  to  abandon  the  trade,  and  we  then  had  to  take 
action  against  it  ourselves.  War  ensued ; we  were 
no  warriors,  and  you  won,  and  then  dictated  treaties, 
which  gave  you  Hong  Kong,  and  opened  several 
^ These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim^  p.  55.  ^ Ibid.^  p.  65. 
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ports,  while  opium  still  remained  contraband. 
Several  years  of  peaceful  intercourse  followed,  and 
then  Hong  Kong  began  to  trouble  us ; it  was  origin- 
ally ceded  to  be  a careening  place  for  ships  simply, 
but  ...  it  became  a smuggling  centre;  in  your  treaties 
you  had  undertaken  a certain  control  of  any  junk 
traffic  that  should  spring  up,  but  when  that  traffic 
became  considerable  you  dropped  the  promised  con- 
trol, and  our  revenue  suffered. 

“ ‘ Originally  uninhabited,  Hong  Kong  now  became 
the  home  of  numerous  Chinese  settlers,  many  of 
them  outlaws  who  dare  not  live  on  the  mainland ; 
these  became  British  subjects,  and  you  gave  the 
British  flag  to  their  junks,  which  were  one  day 
British  and  another  Chinese,  just  as  it  suited  their 
purpose,  and  out  of  this  came  the  Arrow  war, 
followed  by  new  treaties,  additional  ports,  legalised 
opium,  and  fresh  stipulations,  in  their  turn  the 
causes  of  fresh  troubles.  Whether  it  was  that  we 
granted  you  privileges  or  that  you  exacted  conces- 
sions, you  have  treated  the  slightest  mistakes  as 
violations  of  treaty  rights ; and,  instead  of  showing 
yourselves  friendly  and  considerate,  you  insult  us 
by  charges  of  bad  faith  and  demand  reparation  and 
indemnities. 

“‘Your  legalised  opium  has  been  a curse  in  every 
province  it  penetrated,  and  your  refusal  to  limit  or 
decrease  the  import  has  forced  us  to  attempt  a 
dangerous  remedy : we  have  legalised  native  opium, 
— not  because  we  approve  of  it,  but — to  compete 
with  and  drive  out  the  foreign  drug;  and  it  is  expel- 
ling it,  and  when  we  have  only  the  native  production 
to  deal  with,  and  thus  have  the  business  in  our  own 
hands,  we  hope  to  stop  the  habit  in  our  own  way.’  ” ^ 

^ These  from  the  Land  of  Sinivi^  p.  119. 
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“ Sixty  years  of  treaty  relations  have  culminated 
in  this  Boxer  movement : how  account  for  such  a 
finale  ? ” 

Sir  Robert  Hart’s  warnings  may  close  for  us  with 
the  following : — “ Russia  may  yet  be  the  first  to 
restore  to  China  her  sovereign  rights,  and  so  cement 
for  ever  her  neighbourly  friendship.” 

If,  after  all  these  wrong-doings  and  misunder- 
standings, it  is  asked,  where  is  the  possible  remedy  ? 
this  experienced  Minister  of  East  and  West  alike, 
replies : “ The  only  satisfactory  answer  that  much 
thought  suggests,  is,  that  the  Golden  Rule  might  be 
worth  a trial ; do  away  with  the  existing  anomaly, 
and  let  ‘ Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  to  you  ’ be  given  an  international  application  ! ” ^ 
The  crucial  point  is  the  principle  of  extra-territori- 
ality, and  Sir  Robert  Hart  advises  non-China  to 
meet  China  frankly  in  this  matter.  “ Respect,  and 
not  contempt ; conciliation,  and  not  dictation ; 
appreciation,  and  not  differential  treatment, — try 
this  prescription,  and  you  will  have  a healthy  body 
politic.  And  until  this  is  done,  it  will  be  the 
reverse.” 

* These  from  the  La^id  of  Sinim,  p.  141. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  CHINA 
HE  two  countries  have  mismanaged  many 


things  because  they  have  not  understood  one 
another.  It  is  a question  now  whether  the  diplo- 
matists of  China  have  not  a subtler  insight  into 
Western  thought  and  conduct  than  is  shown  by 
our  public  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  into  the 
minds  of  the  Celestials.  Until  Great  Britain  re- 
spects Chinese  opinion,  the  history  of  our  relation- 
ship must  ever  be  one  of  blunders  and  regrets.  In 
matters  of  health,  of  excise,  of  custom,  of  morals, 
each  people  must  be  its  own  judge ; it  is  a trans- 
gression of  all  right  relationship  between  nations  for 
one  government  to  force  its  standards  in  any  of 
these  matters  upon  another.  The  old  Confucian 
saying  still  applies : “ A gentleman  regards  what  is 
right,  a vulgar  person  what  will  pay.” 

Sir  Ernest  Satow  is  reported  to  have  said  recently 
at  Tientsin : “ The  Chinese  intellect  is  in  every  way 
on  a level  with  that  of  the  West  . . . whatever  else 
might  be  responsible  for  keeping  them  apart,  intel- 
lectual incapacity  is  not  to  blame.” 

All  leading  authorities,  who  speak  from  long 
personal  knowledge  of  the  people,  give  impressions 
of  their  capacity,  industry,  and  self-governing  qual- 
ities far  beyond  those  ordinarily  entertained  by 
Englishmen.  At  present  the  West  is  filled  with 
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wonder  at  the  startling  progress  of  Japan.  Em- 
ployers of  labour  and  commercial  men,  at  home  and 
in  the  Colonies,  who  have  had  dealings  with  both 
races  usually  give  a decided  preference  to  the 
Chinese,  for  endurance  in  sustained  labour,  and 
more  especially  for  fidelity  in  fulfilling  engagements. 

The  case  for  the  opium  habit  in  China  must 
stand  or  fall  by  the  verdict  of  the  conscience  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  first  Chinese  ambassador 
to  this  country  asked  Professor  Legge  of  Oxford,  as 
an  accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  whether  he  thought 
China  or  England  the  better  country  from  the  moral 
standpoint.  Professor  Legge  said  “ England,”  and, 
in  describing  the  incident,  adds : “ I never  saw  a 
man  more  surprised.  He  pushed  his  chair  back, 
got  upon  his  feet,  walked  across  the  room  once  or 
twice,  and  said,  ‘ Looking  at  them  from  the  moral 
standpoint  England  is  the  better  country  of  the  two ! 
How  then  does  England  insist  upon  our  taking  her 
opium  ? ’ ” 1 

The  greatest  political  figure  of  recent  times  in 
China,  Li  Hung  Chang,  was  mistrusted  by  his  own 
countrymen,  because  of  his  alleged  friendliness  to 
foreigners.  According  to  the  Empress,  “ he  blazed 
his  name  at  the  Court,  uplifted  his  country,  and  put 
down  the  Great  Rebellion.”  ^ According  to  out- 
siders, he  was  a great  opportunist,  wishing  well  to 
his  land,  but  willing  to  accomplish  his  aims  by 
doubtful  means.  There  is  no  reason  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  reply  to  a memorial  of  the  Anti- 
Opium  Society  in  i88i.^  He  spoke  of  the  moral 
objections  to  the  trade,  while  showing  between  the 

^ R.  C.  Report y i.  Q.  i8i. 

^ Mrs.  Little,  Li  Hung  Change  p.  328.  * Ibid.^  p.  125. 
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lines  that  the  financial  aspects  loomed  largely  with 
him : 

“ Opium  is  a subject  in  the  discussion  of  which 
England  and  China  can  never  meet  on  common 
ground.  China  views  the  whole  question  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  England  from  a fiscal.  England 
would  sustain  a source  of  revenue  in  India,  while 
China  contends  for  the  lives  and  prosperity  of  her 
people.  The  ruling  motive  with  China  is  to  repress 
opium  by  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  whereas  with 
England  the  manifest  object  is  to  make  opium 
cheaper,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  in  China. 
. . . In  discussing  opium  taxation,  a strange  con- 
cern has  been  shown  in  behalf  of  China,  lest  she 
should  sacrifice  her  revenue ; and  yet  objection  and 
protest  are  made  against  rates  which  could  be  fixed 
for  collection  at  the  ports  and  in  the  interior.  The 
Indian  Government  is  in  the  background  at  every 
official  discussion  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  every 
proposed  arrangement  must  be  forced  into  a shape 
acceptable  to  that  Government  and  harmless  to  its 
revenues.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.”  . , . 

That  China  is  not  free  to  deal  with  opium  as  she 
thinks  fit,  is  the  point  to  which  Li  Hung  Chang 
returns  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Marquis  Ito  at 
the  close  of  the  China- Japanese  war.  The  following 
conversation  is  taken  from  the  official  Report  of  the 
fourth  interview  at  Shimonoseki  (loth  April  1895): — 

H.  E.  Ito : Our  naval  and  land  forces  can  bear 

any  hardship.  It  was  cold  last  year  in  the  north, 
and  everybody  thought  Japanese  soldiers  could  not 
stand  it.  But  the  whole  winter  through  they 
suffered  no  disadvantage,  and  were  successful  every- 
where.’ 

H.  E.  Li : “ ‘ Formosa  is  very  malarious.  You  lost 
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many  lives  there  before.  Most  Formosans  smoke 
opium  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  malaria.’ 
H.  E.  Ito : “ ‘ When  we  take  Formosa  we  shall 
forbid  opium  smoking.’ 

H.  E.  Li : “ ‘ It  is  an  old  habit  with  the  For- 
mosans.’ 

H.  E.  Ito : “‘Yet  Formosa  was  populated  before 
opium  was  produced.  We  have  kept  opium  out  of 
Japanese  ports  by  the  most  stringent  prohibitions, 
and  have  consequently  no  opium  smokers.’ 

H.  E.  Li : “ ‘ I admire  that.  . . . Great  Britain 
insists  on  bringing  opium  into  our  ports.  We  have 
increased  the  duties,  but  what  more  can  we  do  ? ’ 

H.  E.  Ito:  “‘The  duty  is  much  too  low.  Treble 
the  amount  would  be  none  too  much.’ 

H.  E.  Li : “ ‘ We  have  spoken  of  it  frequently,  but 
Great  Britain  will  not  consent.’ 

H.  E.  Ito : “ ‘ Opium  smokers  are  all  indolent;  you 
cannot  make  good  soldiers  of  them.’ 

H.  E.  Li : “ ‘ Great  Britain  has  forced  opium  on  us 
and  we  cannot  stop  it.’  ” 

Chang  Chih-Tung,  now  declared  to  be  China’s 
greatest  Viceroy,  has  probably  ruled  more  subjects 
than  any  European  monarch  save  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Mrs.  Little  testifies  that  wher- 
ever he  has  held  great  place  he  has  left  a school  of 
ardent  reformers  behind  him.  Intensely  patriotic, 
and  a devoted  adherent  of  the  Confucian  wisdom, 
he  fearlessly  protected  the  lives  of  the  Christians  in 
the  last  Boxer  outbreak.  Like  Sir  Robert  Hart,  he 
came  to  the  rescue  of  China  with  a book  in  the  hour 
of  her  need.^  This  appeal,  addressed  to  his  own 
countrymen,  contains  passages  which  almost  re-echo 
the  warnings  of  the  prophet  Amos  to  his  people. 

^ China's  Only  Hope, 
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In  dealing  with  opium  there  is  no  uncertainty  of 
utterance,  no  balancing  of  pros  and  cons.  “ Cast 
out  the  poison  ! The  foreign  drug  (opium)  is  de- 
basing the  homes  and  sweeping  away  the  lives  of 
our  people.  Cut  it  off,  root  and  branch.  . . . Know 
the  shame  of  not  being  like  Japan.”  ^ 

“ It  is  not  foreign  intercourse  that  is  ruining  China, 
but  this  dreadful  poison.  Oh,  the  grief  and  desola- 
tion it  has  wrought  to  our  people ! Opium  has 
spread  with  frightful  rapidity  and  heart-rending  results 
through  the  provinces.  Millions  upon  millions  have 
been  struck  down  by  the  plague.  In  its  swift,  deadly 
course  it  is  spreading  devastation  everywhere,  wreck- 
ing the  minds  and  eating  away  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  its  victims.  The  ruin  of  the  mind  is  the 
most  woeful  of  its  many  deleterious  effects.  The 
poison  enfeebles  the  will,  saps  the  strength  of  the 
body,  renders  the  consumer  incapable  of  performing 
his  regular  duties,  and  unfit  for  travel  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  consumes  his  substance  and  reduces 
the  miserable  wretch  to  poverty,  barrenness,  and 
senility.”  ^ “ Many  thoughtful  Chinese  are  appre- 

hensive that  opium  will  finally  extirpate  the  race, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  mitigate  the  curse.”  ^ 

“ All  the  countries  of  the  world  recoil  with  disgust 
at  the  idea  of  smoking  this  vile,  ill-smelling,  poison- 
ous stuff.  Mencius  says,  ‘ If  one  has  not  the  sense 
of  shame,  in  what  can  he  be  equal  to  other  men  ? 
If  a man  will  not  understand  in  what  misfortune 
consists,  disgrace  is  sure  to  follow ; but  if  he  will  only 
face  the  difficulty,  happiness  will  ensue.’  ” ^ 

Chang  Chih-Tung  faces  the  opium  difficulty,  and 
would  master  it  through  anti-opium  societies,  in  which 


^ China's  only  Hope^  p.  23. 

3 P.  75. 


2 Ibid.^  p.  72-3. 

^ P.  77- 
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members  pledge  themselves  against  the  habit, “masters 
prohibit  their  servants,  teachers  their  scholars,  generals 
their  troops,  landlords  their  tenants,  merchants  their 
assistants,  and  foremen  their  journeymen.”  He 
would  also  bring  learning  to  bear  on  the  opium  evil 
for  men  of  discernment  and  the  younger  generation. 
In  ten  years’  time,  when  the  young  and  wealthy  have 
grown  up  and  become  established  in  life,  they  will 
be  qualified  to  control  the  customs  of  their  subordin- 
ates. In  twenty  years  more  opium  will  be  eradicated. 
“ In  the  deadly  drug  we  are  self-steeped,  seeking 
poverty,  imbecility,  death,  destruction.  From  these 
we  might  be  delivered  if  Confucius  and  Mencius  could 
live  again  to  teach  the  Chinese  a proper  sense  of 
shame,  and  inaugurate  a better  condition  of  things 
for  our  country  now  under  the  power  of  this  awful 
curse.”  ^ An  able  and  patriotic  statesman  would  not 
write  burning  words  like  these,  unless  he  felt  the 
need  of  his  country  to  be  urgent. 

With  all  his  zeal  the  Viceroy  shows  marked  fair- 
ness towards  the  foreigner.  Indeed  it  is  a question 
whether  the  Chinese  are  not  much  fairer  to  Western 
opinion  than  we  are  to  the  wisdom  of  the  East. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  written  by 
the  general  manager  of  the  Soochow  Salt  Gabelle  : ^ — 

“ Yet  again,  there  are  those  who  say,  ‘ Suppose 
. . . opium  cultivation  be  prohibited  in  India ; already 
throughout  China  its  production  has  been  established, 
and  thus  to  prohibit  in  India  and  permit  in  China 
only  cuts  off  a source  of  income,  and  the  trouble  is 
still  not  remedied.’  This  may  be  true,  and  yet 
the  whole  matter  really  depends  upon  the  British 
and  American  Governments.  If  there  is  a desire  to 

^ Chinees  Only  Hope^  p.  77* 

^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians,  Introduction. 
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prohibit  opium  they  should  communicate  with  the 
Tsung-li  Yameriy  and  in  concert  come  to  an  agree- 
ment concerning  a restriction  of  poppy  cultivation. 
The  woe  that  comes  to  China  is  not  only  recognised 
by  the  Government,  but  every  one  that  uses  it  is 
aware  of  its  hurtfulness ; thus  when  both  rulers  and 
people  are  of  one  mind  it  could  most  easily  be 
accomplished.” 

“ Now,  in  China  there  are  very  many  among  the 
upper  classes  who  seem  to  be  in  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  are  not  willing  to 
blame  the  Chinese  for  their  fault  in  using  opium,  but 
ascribe  the  real  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  to  the 
avariciousness  of  foreigners,  and  thus  look  upon  them 
with  hatred.  Also,  the  ignorant  masses,  having  even 
intenser  antipathy  toward  them,  we  continually  see 
anti-missionary  outbreaks  and  riots,  by  which  are 
caused  much  trouble  and  perplexity.” 

The  way  in  which  the  food  question  keeps  recur- 
ring in  lamentations  over  the  opium  habit,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  Censor  Yew-Peh-Ch’wan  in  a 
memorial  written  so  far  back  as  1870  : — 

“ The  people  are  the  foundation  of  the  State,  and 
food  the  heaven  of  the  people,  and  no  greater 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  food  exists  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Having  spread  into  other 
provinces  from  Kan-suh,  the  original  seat  of  its 
growth,  the  plant  is  now  found  occupying  land  to 
the  extent  of  upwards  of  10,000  mow  in  each  dis- 
trict. According  to  the  calculation  that  has  been 
made,  3 mow  acre)  of  rich  land  will  produce 
sufficient  grain  for  one  man’s  support ; applying  this 
calculation  to  a single  province,  where  more  than 
1,000,000  mow  of  land  are  thus  withdrawn  from 
productive  cultivation,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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persons  are  found  to  be  deprived  in  this  way  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  . . . The  very  children  have 
a rhyming  proverb  on  this  subject : — 

“ ‘ Everywhere  the  flower  blows, 

Sleep,  or  waking,  still  it  grows  ; 

Reap  the  profit  while  ’tis  there — 

F or  the  future  who  shall  care  ? ’ 

“In  their  greed  of  gain  the  inferior  classes  lose  all 
sight  of  injurious  consequences ; but  unless  radical 
measures  be  instituted  to  cut  off  the  evil  at  its  source, 
and  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots,  the  people’s  food  and 
livelihood  cannot  be  duly  fostered.”  . . . 

“ The  Censor  reiterates  the  statement  that  the 
poppy  is  usurping  lands  imperatively  required  for 
the  production  of  food,  to  such  an  extent  that  people 
have  actually  committed  suicide  under  pressure  of 
starvation,  with  money  in  their  hands  ready  to  buy 
food  where  none  was  to  be  had  ; . . . the  evil  caused 
by  opium  smoking  is  worse  than  the  destruction 
caused  by  floods,  or  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts.  On 
these  grounds  the  Censor  beseeches  the  Empress 
Regent  and  the  Emperor  to  proclaim  stringent  pro- 
hibition of  the  growth  of  the  poppy.”  ^ 

In  gauging  public  opinion  on  topics  of  the  day, 
the  foreigner  is  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
popular  light  literature.  The  newpaper  press  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  literature  the  prerogative  of 
university  men.  But  every  Chinese  understands  a 
picture  ; a poster  on  a wall  has  more  than  once  been 
responsible  for  a rebellion.  Prints  on  sale  at  every 
village  bookstall  furnish  the  most  accurate  outline  of 
opium  smoking  in  Chinese  perspective.  The  popu- 
lar biographer  has  illustrated  scene  by  scene  the 

i Turner,  p.  295. 
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stereotyped  stages  in  the  smoker’s  career,  from  luxury 
and  independence  to  public  disgrace,  domestic  squalor, 
and  final  destitution  and  death.  Several  sets  are 
known  of  these  Chinese  versions  of  Hogarth’s  Rakers 
Progress.  The  baldness  of  execution  only  empha- 
sises the  moral  of  the  tragedy.  Missionaries  have 
sometimes  tried  to  discover  the  other  side  to  this 
picture.  The  Rev.  Arnold  Foster  tells  how  he 
picked  up  at  random  from  a street  bookstall,  three 
tracts  on  opium  ; all  were  non-Christian,  one  strongly 
anti-foreign  in  tone,  and  all  alike  took  up  their 
parable  bitterly  against  smoking.  The  missionary 
then  applied  to  one  of  the  opium-smoking  literati 
for  the  other  side,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
response : “ There  is  no  other  side ; I never  met 
with  any  book  that  spoke  favourably  of  opium,  I do 
not  think  you  will  find  such  a book.”  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  late  Professor  Legge’s  evidence : 
“ I never,  even  among  opiumists  themselves,  heard 
a man  who  had  a word  to  say  by  way  of  apology  or 
excuse  for  his  habit.”  ^ Another  missionary  states 
that  “ in  the  popular  moral  literature  of  the  Chinese, 
sold  in  the  form  of  tracts  in  the  streets  of  all  large 
cities,  opium  smoking  is  commonly  classified  with 
licentiousness,  gambling,  and  vice.” 

In  the  modern  revolutionary  movements,  whether 
Taiping  or  Boxer,  the  opium  habit  has  been  one 
of  the  existent  evils  denounced.  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
speaking  of  the  great  Taiping  uprising,  said,  “ \Ve 
know  that  hostility  to  the  poppy  was  one  of  the 
many  strange  characteristics  of  that  terrible  rebellion, 
misnamed  ‘ The  Great  Peace,’  which  lately  desolated  so 
many  cities  in  the  Flowery  Land.”  The  celebrated 
Hunan  Tracts,  which  prompted  the  anti-Christian 

^ R.  C,  Report,  i.  14. 
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and  anti-foreign  outbreak  of  1891,  contain,  behind 
many  scurrilous  and  hopelessly  untrue  accusations, 
glimpses  of  genuine  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  British 
drug  trade.  Japan  is  praised  for  having  “bravely 
forbidden  opium  and  Christianity  ! ” The  following 
is  one  of  the  calls  to  amendment : — 

“ India  raises  30  million  taels  of  revenue  from  the 
opium  which  the  Chinese  use.  If  China  did  not 
import  it,  she  would  be  richer  by  so  many  millions 
annually.  With  the  exception  of  Hunan  and  Kiangsi, 
every  province  raises  opium,  and  the  more  they  raise 
the  more  the  people  smoke,  till  the  Chinese  all 
become  opium  smokers  when  living,  and  opium 
ghosts  when  dead.  The  remedy  is  to  stop  collecting 
any  revenue,  and  strictly  forbid  the  use  of  opium 
among  the  officials  and  people,  then  the  people 
will  be  universally  benefited ; otherwise  the  mischief 
becomes  worse  every  year.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reluctance  to  derive  a 
revenue  from  opium  which  has  marked  the  Chinese 
Government  throughout  the  course  of  her  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  is  here  reproduced  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people.  In  a Chinese  brochure, 
compiled  in  answer  to  Protestant  propaganda,  the 
writer  declared,  it  was  absurd  that  persons  so  miser- 
ably deficient  themselves  should  pretend  to  improve 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Of  the  great 
cardinal  virtues  the  foreigner  lacked  benevolence, 
because  for  his  own  profit  he  introduced  a poisonous 
drug ; he  also  lacked  righteousness,  because  he  sent  his 
fleet  and  armies  to  rob  others  of  their  possessions.^ 
There  has  recently  been  published,  in  two  volumes,^ 
the  life  of  a Chinese  scholar  of  Western  Chang,  a 

^ Brinkley,  xi.  i6i. 

^ Mrs.  H.  Taylor,  One  of  China! s Scholars^  Pastor  Hsi, 
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village  in  Shan-si,  “ the  entire  province  once  wealthy, 
now  cursed  with  the  opium  habit  ” Hsi,  the  scholar, 
by  birth  one  of  the  literati,  was  a proud  Confucian, 
the  headman  of  his  village,  and  an  opium  smoker. 
In  the  terrible  famine  which  desolated  the  province 
in  1887-88,  he  won  some  prizes  offered  by  a 
missionary  for  essays  on  Christian  subjects,  including 
the  means  of  combating  the  opium  habit.  He 
became  an  earnest  convert  to  Christianity,  and  after, 
a life  and  death  struggle  with  the  drug,  he  emerged 
a free  man.  Hsi  took  the  usual  remedies,  but  none 
alleviated  his  distress.  He  was  prostrated  by 
extreme  depression,  giddiness,  shivering,  aching 
pains,  and  burning  thirst.  For  seven  days  and 
nights  he  scarcely  tasted  food,  and  was  quite  unable 
to  sleep.  The  agony  became  almost  unbearable, 
and  all  the  while  he  knew  that  a few  whiffs  from 
the  opium  pipe  would  waft  him  forthwith  into 
delicious  dreams.  In  his  most  painful  moments  he 
would  often  groan  aloud,  “ Though  I die,  I will 
never  touch  it  again.”  He  attributed  his  final 

deliverance  to  an  exercise  of  divine  power,  and 
ever  afterwards  held  that  man’s  aid  alone  was 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  realise  the  extent  of  the  vice,  and  its  hold  over 
its  victims,  will  do  well  to  read  these  volumes. 
Though  the  opium  question  is  only  introduced 
incidentally,  it  confronts  the  reader  everywhere. 
Pastor  Hsi,  as  he  became,  worked  out  his  own  line 
of  service  to  his  fellows  with  extraordinary  wisdom 
and  intrepidity.  He  established  no  less  than  forty 
opium  refuges  in  different  districts  for  the  cure  of 
the  habit,  and  left  two  hundred  native  Christian 
workers  engaged  in  this  ministry  of  healing  and  of 
mercy.  The  account  of  this  gifted  Chinese  gentle- 
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man  may  inspire  hope  as  to  the  possibility  of 
China’s  redemption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no 
stronger  proof  could  be  sought  for  of  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  brought  upon  China  by  the  rapid 
spread  of  opium  smoking. 

Mrs.  Taylor  describes  a visit  of  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  C.I.M.  in  the  great  city  of  Shaohsing  in 
1886.  In  a large  handsome  house  three  women 
listened  to  her  attentively  for  some  time,  until  one 
of  them,  an  old  lady  in  her  ninetieth  year,  caught 
the  name  of  Jesus.  She  rose  at  once,  and,  coming 
to  the  missionary,  cried,  “ Do  not  dare  to  mention 
that  name  again ! . . . I will  not  hear  another 
word.  You  foreigners  come  with  opium  in  one 
hand,  and  Jesus  in  the  other.”  ^ 

The  authoress  also  describes  a riot  in  the  province 
of  Honan,  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the  first 
mission  station.  An  infuriated  mob,  led  by  the 
scholars  of  the  city,  drove  out  the  missionary,  crying 
after  him : “You  burned  our  palace ; you  killed  our 
Emperor;  you  poison  our  people;  and  now  you 
come  to  teach  us  virtue.” 

A Cantonese,  speaking  of  England’s  action 
towards  his  country,  exclaimed,  “ If  you  wish  to 
purify  their  crimes,  all  the  fuel  in  the  empire  will 
not  suffice,  nor  would  the  vast  ocean  be  enough  to 
wash  out  our  resentment” 

The  bitterness  of  this  invective  may  be  largely 
due  to  ignorance,  which,  as  every  nation  knows  to 
its  cost,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ingredients  in 
international  quarrels ; but  even  the  uneducated  and 
misinformed  know  that  they  suffer  from  a great  evil 
called  “ foreign  smoke,”  and  this  knowledge  is  a very 
real  source  of  provocation. 

* Pastor  Hsi,  p.  112. 
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The  gradual  process  of  deterioration  in  the  indi- 
vidual, through  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug,  is  set 
forth  by  Mr.  King,  a wealthy  Chinese  gentleman,  in 
these  words : — 

“ Opium  lowers  a man  socially.  The  opium 
smoker  is  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  respectable 
men,  but  is  happy  in  the  company  of  other  smokers. 
Thus  he  daily  withdraws  himself  further  from  proper 
associations,  and  comes  in  contact  with  bad  char- 
acters, until  he  ends  in  becoming  a low-class  man. 
This  shows  that  opium  leads  to  social  disgrace.  . . . 
If  your  honourable  country  can  think  of  a plan  to 
prevent  opium  from  continuing  to  enter  China,  and 
remove  the  evil  of  one  hundred  years  in  one  day, 
it  will  truly  be  to  the  happiness  of  400  millions  of 
people.”  ^ 

The  more  hideous  side  of  opium  smoking,  without 
which  the  intensity  of  feeling  sometimes  manifested 
cannot  be  understood,  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
evidence  of  two  trained  medical  observers.  By  the 
side  of  facts  like  these,  the  impatient  charges  of 
exaggeration,  advanced  by  persons  who  have  little 
familiarity  with  the  darker  side  of  Chinese  social 
life,  become  hollow  and  futile.  Dr.  Park  writes : 

“ While  I am  penning  these  lines  ( i oth  December 
1898),  the  crying  of  a wife  who  has  been  sold  by 
an  opium-smoking  husband  can  be  heard  on  the 
street  in  front  of  our  house.  He  is  one  of  our 
nearest  neighbours,  and  I have  known  his  wife  ever 
since  I came  to  China,  when  she  was  a pretty  young 
girl.  When  he  first  began  smoking,  his  mother, 
who  was  a widow,  and  had  some  property,  and  was 
also  a teacher  of  embroidery  in  our  mission,  seeing 
no  hope  in  life,  took  opium,  and  killed  herself.  He 

^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians^  P-  31* 
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then  sold  off  the  houses  one  by  one,  then  the 
furniture  in  the  house,  then  his  wife’s  clothes,  then 
his  grandmother’s  grave-clothes  she  had  prepared 
against  her  burial,  then  his  own  clothes,  and  now  he 
has  sold  his  wife.  The  two  children  born  to  him 
have  fortunately  died,  else  he  would  sell  them  next. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  can  be  duplicated 
in  every  street  in  every  city  and  town  of  this  vast 
empire.”  ^ 

Dr.  Beebe  gives  a similar  instance  from  his  own 
experience.  “ My  nearest  neighbour  for  some  time 
was  an  opium-smoking  coolie.  One  by  one  he  sold 
his  three  children  to  gratify  his  habit.  At  last  he 
sold  his  wife,  quitted  his  desolate  house  of  reeds, 
and  wandered  a vagabond  and  thief  to  prey  on  the 
body  politic.”  2 

Dr.  Park  states  that  one  charitable  institution  in 
Soochow  treated  1 1 1 cases  of  opium  suicides  in  six 
months ; whilst  in  Voosih,  a city  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, 350  cases  were  treated  in  different  institutions 
in  one  year.^ 

This  chapter  may  fitly  close  with  an  appeal  from 
some  women  to  the  men  of  Canton : 

“ Bowing  down,  we  humbly  beg  that  regulations 
may  be  established  for  the  prohibition  of  opium  in 
the  villages.  When  in  youth  we  went  to  the  homes 
of  our  husbands,  we  did  not  suffer  cold  and  hunger ; 
but  from  the  time  that  our  husbands  smoked  opium, 
the  children  that  were  dressed — our  sons  in  red,  our 
daughters  in  green, — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  came 
to  rags.  Ornamental  halls  and  grand  houses  vanished 
in  smoke.  Those  who  before  protected  their  families 
are  themselves  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  beggars. 

^ Opinions  of  over  One  Hundred  Physicians^  p.  87. 

- Ibid.,^.  'JS'  ® P- 43- 
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The  beds  have  no  coverlets,  the  dishes  contain  no 
food.  Hungry,  there  is  nothing  to  eat ; cold,  there 
is  nothing  to  wear.  The  fault  is  surely  with  opium. 
In  our  distress  it  is  difficult  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  that  rend  the  breast.  There  is  no  tear 
we  shed  that  is  not  red  with  blood. 

“We  have  been  long  looking  to  you  teachers 
(scribes)  as  the  hope  of  the  villages.  Bowing  down, 
we  entreat  you  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  so  that 
men  and  women  may  be  preserved  alive.  In  this 
way,  those  who  receive  blessing  from  you  will  be 
more  than  a thousand  families ; the  women  and  the 
children  will  rejoice,  and  the  people  of  the  villages 
be  happy  indeed.” 


16 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  MISSIONARY  FACTOR 

PRINCE  KUNG’S  remarks  to  the  British 
Minister,  “ Take  away  your  opium  and  your 
missionaries,  and  you  will  be  welcome,”  merits  more 
consideration  than  it  can  receive  here.  The  Chinese 
are  born  traders,  and  yet  the  main  article  of  British 
trade  has  been  the  source  of  endless  strife  and 
poverty.  They  are  naturally  tolerant  of  religions, 
and  yet  the  religion  of  love  has  roused  their  extremes 
of  ferocity.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek  in 
either  case.  If  the  drug  had  been  as  beneficial  as 
it  has  been  baneful,  its  history  to  patriotic  Chinese 
would  still  be  a history  of  overflowing  humiliation. 
The  linking  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  British  opium  trade  is  as  bitter  an  irony 
as  professing  Christians  have  ever  brought  on  them- 
selves, which  is  saying  much.  To  the  Chinese,  they 
came  together,  spread  together,  have  been  fought  for 
together,  and  finally  legalised  together.  Nor  can 
the  natives  know  that  the  humiliation  of  the  com- 
bination is  felt  by  many  on  Western  shores  as  keenly 
as  it  is  in  their  own  land. 

So  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  the  grim  sequence 
described  by  Lord  Salisbury,  of  “ missionary,  trader, 
consul,  and  gunboat,”  has  not  been  literally  fulfilled 
in  China.  The  trader  came  on  to  the  field  first, 
and  was  very  loth  to  give  the  missionary  a foothold. 
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The  Northumbrian,  Robert  Morrison,  had  to  reach 
China  in  an  American  ship,  and  to  live  at  first  in 
an  American  factory.  The  East  India  Company 
only,  relented  when  it  wanted  a translator,  and  the 
office  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world  his  grammar 
and  dictionary,  two  links  for  which  East  and  West 
may  alike  be  grateful.  The  course  of  events,  as 
well  as  the  Company,  was  opposed  to  mission  work, 
and  the  number  of  Protestant  converts  at  the  close 
of  the  opium  war  might,  it  is  said,  have  been  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.^ 

Medical  mission  work,  which  “ does  not  despise 
toilsome,  disagreeable,  and  even  loathsome  tasks,  if 
only  good  may  result,”  came  to  the  aid  of  other 
agencies,  and  out  of  this  sprang  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  with  widespreading  rivulets  of  beneficence, 
and  hundreds  of  lay-workers.  The  total  number 
of  Protestant  missionaries  and  their  wives  in  China 
in  1900  was  estimated  at  2785,  and  the  converts  at 
1 12,000.  There  have  been  great  accessions  since. 

It  has  been  made  already  apparent  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  foreigners  in  China 
was  the  insistence  on  extra-territoriality  by  the 
Western  powers.  They  refused  to  allow  their  subjects 
to  be  amenable  to  Chinese  courts  of  justice.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  refusal.  The  courts  were 
tainted  with  corruption,  and  their  punishments  were 
often  barbarously  cruel.  It  was  against  the  grain 
for  any  ship’s  captain  to  hand  a countryman  over  to 
the  risk  of  torture,  and  possibly  unmerited  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  China  had  bitter  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Her  pride  in  her  ancient  civilisation  was  cut 
to  the  quick  by  the  withdrawal  of  barbarians,  who 
came  uninvited  to  her  shores,  from  her  laws,  and  too 

^ Rex  Christus,  p.  149. 
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often  from  any  laws  whatsoever.  When  this  had  be- 
come a burning  question,  Vice-Consul  Meadows  writes 
from  Ningpo  of  the  outrages  and  offences  of  individual 
foreigners : “The  unpunished  existence  of  which  would 
shake  the  best  institutions  of  any  State,  provided  such 
outrages  and  offences  be  strictly  repressed,”  he  thought 
“ free  ingress  of  foreigners  into  the  country  would  not 
be  by  any  means  necessarily  destructive  of  its  peculiar 
system  of  government.”  An  extraordinary  reflection 
for  a foreign  official  to  have  to  make.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  commenting  on  Prince  Kung’s  declaration  anent 
opium  and  missionaries,  cites  the  authority  of  “ the 
still  greater”  Wen  Hsiang,  Grand  Secretary,  for  the 
saying  : “ Do  away  with  your  extra  - territoriality 
clause,  and  your  missionaries  and  merchants  may 
go  where  they  please,  and  settle  where  they  please ; 
if  your  missionaries  can  make  our  people  better,  that 
will  be  our  gain  ; if  your  merchants  can  make  money, 
ours  will  share  in  the  advantage.” 

Sir  Robert,  and  there  can  be  no  more  trustworthy 
authority,  says  of  Prince  Kung  and  Wen  Hsiang: 
“ What  both  objected  to  was  neither  Christianity  nor 
commerce,  but  the  imperium  in  imperio^  which  makes 
such  difficulties  for  a State,  and  the  class  exemption 
which  has  in  it  so  much  that  humiliates  and  dis- 
integrates.” ^ A people  must  be  very  long-suffering 
who  can  see  foreigners  insist  that  Chinese  shall  be 
punished  with  death  where  foreign  life  has  been  lost, 
whilst  expecting  China  to  be  satisfied  with  a small 
fine,  or  short  imprisonment,  if  it  is  Chinese  life  that 
has  been  ruthlessly  taken.  Chang  Chih-Tung  ex- 
presses it : “ The  murder  of  a foreigner  by  a Chinese 
is  a very  serious  matter,  but  the  killing  of  a China- 
man by  a foreigner  is  a trivial  thing.”  2 

^Hart,  p.  124.  ^ ChincCs  Only  Hope,  p.  143. 
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Missionaries  scattered  far  and  wide  inland  natur- 
ally brought  this  vexed  question  of  extra-territoriality 
into  special  prominence ; but  further,  the  Chinese 
complained  to  the  Powers  in  1878  that  “among  the 
missionaries  are  some  who  . . . arrogate  to  them- 
selves an  official  status,  and  interfere  so  far  as  to 
transact  business  that  ought  properly  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Chinese  local  authorities ; while  among 
their  converts  are  some  who  look  upon  their  being 
Christians  as  protecting  them  from  the  consequences 
of  breaking  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  refuse 
to  observe  the  rules  which  are  binding  on  their 
neighbours.”  ^ It  is  easy  to  see  the  temptation  for 
servants  and  converts  of  a foreigner  to  claim  a like 
exemption  with  him  from  the  operation  of  the 
Chinese  law,  but  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  see  that  such 
claims  would  be  altogether  disintegrating  to  any 
well-ordered  community.  Some  of  the  best  of  men 
find  no  difficulty  in  defending  the  wars  of  the  past 
(even  under  such  a title  as  “ Rex  Christus  ”),  as 
necessary  for  reducing  “ the  intolerable  assump- 
tions of  the  Chinese  ” to  a more  teachable  spirit. 
To  how  many  thoughtful  Chinese  must  the 
assumptions  of  the  foreigner  have  appeared  equally 
intolerable. 

The  astute  materialism  common  in  China  (and 
where  is  the  Western  people  who  can  throw  stones  ?), 
appraises  all  foreign  influence  at  a commercial 
value.  The  knowledge  that  the  barbarians  have 
untold  forces  behind  them,  which  have  prevailed 
against  China,  and  which  may  at  any  time  be  the 
undoing  of  any  local  magistrate,  leads  to  devices 
which  puzzle  the  most  observing  of  the  missionaries. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  a litigant  has  been 

^ Hart,  p.  179. 
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known  to  come  successfully  out  of  a law  case  simply 
by  carrying  a Bible  in  his  hand,  and  putting  it  down 
on  a table  without  saying  a word.  The  mere 
association  of  the  book  with  foreign  power  sufficed 
to  turn  the  scale. 

The  difficulty,  then,  is  the  foreign  influence  attach- 
ing to  the  missionary,  and  not  his  theology,  which 
in  truth  matters  as  little  to  Chinese  generally  as  it 
did  to  Gallio. 

But  the  Chinese  case  against  Christendom  is 
stronger  than  has  yet  been  stated.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  the  Pekin  Convention  of  i860  gave  to 
France,  as  the  protector  of  the  Catholic  faith,  certain 
rights  to  lands  formerly  owned  by  Christians,  as  a 
set-off  to  the  concession  of  additional  land  at  Hong 
Kong  to  the  British.  The  clauses  actually  agreed 
upon  were  further  improved  by  the  French  inter- 
preter, who  adroitly  secured  for  missionaries  the 
privileges  of  leasing  land,  or  buying  or  building 
houses  in  all  the  provinces.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
comments  on  the  restitution  provision  of  the  treaty, 
as  follows : — “ We  must  suppose  a French  army 
entering  London,  and  there  dictating  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  among  others,  that  all  Church  property 
confiscated  by  Henry  VIII.  should  forthwith  be  re- 
stored to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  present 
holders,  however  acquired,  and  without  compensation  ; 
and  that  the  French  Government  should  be  appealed 
to,  in  order  to  enforce  the  vigorous  execution  of  the 
stipulation.”  A land  question  in  China  has  its 
dangers,  as  it  has  in  Ireland. 

A series  of  outrages  on  missionaries  began  in 
1865,  and  incendiary  placards  charged  the  Christians 
with  kidnapping  and  vile  offences,  but  also  with 
claiming  exemption  from  the  laws  by  which  men 
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ought  to  be  governed.  After  the  massacre  at  the 
cathedral  and  orphanage  at  Tientsin  in  1870,  the 
Chinese  Government  issued  a circular  to  its  foreign 
representatives,  proposing  as  a remedy,  that  all 
foreigners  visiting  or  residing  within  the  country  for 
purposes  of  propagandism,  should  divest  themselves 
of  extra-territorial  privileges,  and  become  subject 
to  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  circular  closed  by 
claiming  that  the  Chinese  Government  treats  all  its 
subjects  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality,  “ that  is  the 
evident  proof  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  work  of 
the  missions.”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  none  of 
the  Powers  assented. 

Then  came  the  murder  of  two  German  mission- 
aries in  1897.  By  way  of  punishment,  Germany 
insisted  on  a special  tax,  a war  indemnity,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chapel  destroyed,  the  handing  over 
of  Kiachow  as  a naval  base,  a coal-mining  monopoly 
in  Shang-tung,  certain  railway  concessions,  and  the 
cashiering  of  the  Governor.  The  said  Governor,  it 
is  understood,  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  fostering 
the  Boxer  movement ; — who  can  wonder  ? Other 
“ Christian  ” nations  were  fired  by  the  great  gains  to 
Germany  accruing  from  the  deaths  of  her  two 
missionaries,  and  ere  long,  as  Captain  Brinkley  puts 
it,  “ the  total  results  of  the  murder  of  two  mission- 
aries were,  that  three  of  the  great  European  Powers 
had  seated  themselves  permanently  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  commanding  the  maritime 
approaches  to  the  metropolis,”  that  Russia  had 
Manchuria,  and  “ Germany  regarded  as  a legitimate 
hinterland  the  province  of  Shan-tung,”  with  “ its 
profoundly  sacred  character  as  the  birthplace  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius.”  ^ 

^ Brinkley,  xii.  193. 
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It  is  evident  that  these  irreligious  aggressions  by- 
Europe  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  popular 
outbreaks.  On  the  15th  March  1899,  an  imperial 
decree  was  published,  conceding,  it  is  understood  at 
the  request  of  the  French  ambassador,  legal  status 
to  foreign  ecclesiastics.  The  decree  states  that 
“ Bishops  being  in  rank  and  dignity  the  equals  of 
viceroys  and  governors,  it  is  agreed  to  authorise 
them  to  demand  to  see  viceroys  and  governors ; 
vicars-general  and  archdeacons  will  be  authorised 
to  see  provincial  treasurers ; and  priests  to  see 
prefects,  etc.  Under  the  “most  favoured  nation” 
clause,  Protestants  were  acquainted  with  their  new 
privileges.  The  matter  was  felt  to  be  grave  and 
far-reaching,  and  after  serious  consideration  all  the 
Protestant  missions  happily  refused  to  avail  them- 
selves of  official  status,  and  notified  their  refusal 
accordingly.  There  have  been  so  many  self-deny- 
ing servants  of  the  Cross  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  that  it  is  hard  for  it  to  be  associated  with 
the  arbitrary  materialism  of  its  European  protector. 
But  through  the  zeal  of  the  French  Government  to 
secure  concessions  as  a set-off  to  those  obtained  by 
England,  and  through  the  willingness  of  the  Latin 
Church  to  avail  itself  of  secular  rank  and  privileges, 
the  popular  objection  to  foreign  mission  work  has 
been  undoubtedly  strengthened.  The  Rev.  A.  R. 
Saunders,  for  instance,  in  describing  the  flight  of  a 
party  of  fourteen  persons  during  the  Boxer  riots, 
says : “ The  enmity  of  officials  and  people  alike 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  directed  against  Roman 
Catholics  and  railroad  and  mining  engineers,  and 
we  had  all  along  the  road  to  prove  we  were 
neither  one  nor  the  other.”  ^ The  following  passage 

^ Martyred  Missionaries,  p.  74. 
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from  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Hunan  Tracts  con- 
firms this  view : — 

“ France  alone  is  bent  on  missions ; other  nations 
are  indifferent  about  them.  But  the  Chinese  people 
do  not  know  the  difference ; therefore,  whenever 
they  hear  the  name  of  a foreigner,  they  hate  it  at 
once  ; whenever  they  see  a foreigner  coming  to  them, 
they  avoid  him.” 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  of  the  missionary 
bodies  that  they  are  alive  to  the  danger  of  claiming 
special  privileges  for  themselves  or  their  converts, 
and  take  decided  steps  to  prevent  it.  Two  volumes 
have  lately  been  published,  preserving  records  of 
some  of  the  many  missionaries  who  suffered  death 
in  the  late  Boxer  outbreaks,  and  of  the  experiences 
of  some  who  escaped.  The  accounts  consist  largely 
of  letters,  copies  of  journals,  and  recollections  hastily 
put  together,  and  therefore  in  some  respects  are  the 
more  genuine,  informing,  and  valuable.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  they  represent  many  heroic  lives 
freely  spent  for  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
lived,  and  for  the  Master  whom  they  served.  Some 
of  the  memoranda,  penned  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  annals  of  Christian  martyrs. 
Nor  should  the  splendid  fidelity  of  many  of  the 
native  Christians,  and  the  kindness  of  many  Chinese 
manifested  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  be  dis- 
regarded. 

From  some  of  these  records  it  might  seem  as  if 
one  of  the  principal  services  of  the  devoted  women 
amongst  the  slain,  was  to  attend  to  opium  refugees 
and  opium  patients  in  various  inland  districts.  If 
the  stain  of  the  “ foreign  smoke  ” can  be  washed 
away,  it  is  by  such  lives — lived  and  sacrificed,  as  they 
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have  been.  The  Chinese  Inland  missionaries  alone 
are  maintaining  fifty-two  opium  refuges,  or  hospitals, 
for  the  special  cure  of  the  habit  at  the  present  time. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  blood-money  has  been 
refused  by  all  the  Protestant  societies,  and  many  of 
them  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  compensation  for 
destroyed  property  either.  It  is  doubtless  easy  for 
writers  at  home  to  lay  down  lines  of  stringent  self- 
denial,  which  in  their  judgment  missionaries  and 
their  families  ought  to  live  up  to  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  is  enough  here  to  urge  that  the 
missionary  should  remember  the  injunction  first 
given  under  a heathen  emperor,  to  give  to  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s.  The  more  the  spirit  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  is  evidenced  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
lives  and  conduct  of  its  professors,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  be  attracted  to  it.  The  more  this  is 
obscured  and  defaced  by  the  intervention  of  gun- 
boats and  Gatlings,  by  methods  of  revenge  and 
violence,  the  more  certain  are  they  to  be  repelled. 
Sir  Robert  Hart  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
his  sentence,  “ Christianise,  but  do  not  Westernise.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  resent  the  teaching  of 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  woman 
has  been  one  of  the  gravest  defects  of  Confucius  and 
his  teaching.  There  are  already  indications  that 
directly  and  indirectly  Christianity  may  bring  hope 
and  well-ordered  freedom  to  the  one-fifth  of  the 
women  of  the  world,  who  have  long  been  sorely  in 
need  of  it. 

Since  the  Boxer  outbreak,  with  its  cruel  slaughter 
both  of  missionaries  and  of  native  converts,  it  is  said 
there  has  been  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  in  many  districts  to  listen  to  the 
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evangelists  of  the  new  faith,  and  the  number  of 
its  native  adherents  has  grown  largely. 

One  fact  of  some  moment  may  be  stated  here. 
It  is  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  Churches  in 
China  to  insist  on  exemption  from  opium  smoking, 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  or  the  manufacture  of 
the  drug,  on  the  part  of  their  members.  Considering 
the  great  diversity  of  missionary  work  by  very 
different  bodies  carried  on  in  China,  this  is  as 
strong  a proof  as  could  be  asked  for  of  their 
estimation  of  the  habit.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  is  a yoke  imposed  by  Europeans  upon  doubtful 
or  unwilling  natives.  It  is  rather  a rule  of  conduct 
imposed  and  maintained  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  as  essential  to  the  recognition 
of  any  worthy  ideal  of  religious  life.  As  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  Protestant  bodies  would 
be  the  most  strict  in  any  approximation  to  Puritan 
habits,  it  may  suffice  to  quote  an  authority  as  to  a 
Church  that  might  be  judged  to  be  less  particular. 

In  a recent  lecture  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
Dr.  Augustus  Henry  said,  “ The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  loath  to  oppose  native  practices,  unless 
they  are  really  vicious.  It  has  never  interfered  with 
foot-binding  in  China ; yet  all  Roman  Catholics  in 
China  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  the  cultivation, 
sale,  or  smoking  of  opium.” 

Any  one  who  studies  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  in  China,  can  hardly  fail  to  find  much  to 
admire  and  to  give  ground  for  hope  in  the  future. 
Christianity  saved  Europe  from  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman  Empire ; it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  yet  save  China  from  the  decrepitude  which 
seems  to  have  befallen  its  ruling  class,  and  the 
demoralisation  which  threatens  its  people. 
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When  Prince  Rung’s  remark  is  searched  into,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  Chinese  objections  to 
opium  and  missionaries  are  on  totally  different 
planes.  The  drug  is  objectionable  for  its  own  sake ; 
the  missionaries  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  authority 
exercised  on  their  behalf,  often  for  ends  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  true  aims  and  methods  of  their 
calling.  The  British  Government  has  clogged  the 
progress  of  Christianity  by  associating  it  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  ruinous  spread  of  the 
“ foreign  smoke.”  The  Governments  of  France 
and  Germany  have  made  it  repugnant,  the  one  by 
insisting  on  unjust  privileges,  the  other  by  terri- 
torial aggrandisement.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
missionaries  may  yet  be  able  to  atone  largely  to  the 
Chinese  for  the  sins  of  their  respective  countries. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  JAPAN 

SO  long  as  the  Indian  Government  is  tied  hand 
and  foot  to  a gigantic  trade  in  opium, — so 
long  must  it  necessarily  be  difficult  for  this  country 
to  judge  the  issues  arising  out  of  it  in  the  white  light 
of  absolute  disinterestedness.  Many  countries  have 
bound  themselves  by  prohibition  treaties  of  one  kind 
or  other,  but  the  most  important  object-lesson  for 
the  world  to  profit  by  in  the  case  of  China  is 
furnished  by  Japan.  No  careful  observer  can  help 
noticing  how  close  are  the  links  between  the  great 
Middle  Kingdom  of  the  East  and  its  famous  island 
neighbour.  The  smaller  nation  owes  its  civilisation 
to  the  larger  one.  Its  language,  laws,  religious 
learning  are  substantially  the  gift  of  China.  The 
experiences  of  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
have  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  Celestials. 
Like  China,  Japan  suffered  from  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  foreign  nations  in  the  past ; and  the 
memory  of  the  evil  times,  it  is  said,  still  survives, 
though  courteously  screened  off  from  observation. 
Christianity  and  foreign  commerce  presented  them- 
selves together.  Both  were  welcomed,  and  throve 
apace.  The  latest  historian  of  these  countries 
suggests  a reason  for  the  sudden  change  to  a hostile 
attitude.  He  says : “Had  Christianity  relied  solely 
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on  legitimate  weapons,  the  pulpit,  education,  and 
example,  paying  due  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  extending  toleration  to  others,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  it  might  not  have  retained,  strength- 
ened, and  extended  the  footing  it  had  gained, — that 
the  Japanese  might  not  then  have  finally  entered 
the  arena  of  international  intercourse,  instead  of 
isolating  themselves  for  nearly  three  centuries.”  ^ So 
strongly  marked  was  the  repellent  effect  upon  the 
islanders,  that  trade  was  interdicted  with  all  Western 
people  (save  the  Dutch),  and  the  Japanese,  who  in 
1541  were  celebrated  throughout  the  East  as  “ Kings 
of  the  Sea,”  are  said  in  1641  to  have  built  no  ship 
larger  than  a coasting  vessel.  Eastern  revenge  too 
often  has  responded  after  its  kind  to  the  barbarities 
of  Western  aggression  ; but  a despatch  of  the  British 
representative  in  1859  may  be  accepted  as  a fair 
statement  of  the  obstacles  to  commerce  between  the 
two  countries : “ Looking  at  the  indiscreet  conduct, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  of  many,  if  not  all  the 
foreign  residents,  the  innumerable  and  almost  daily 
recurring  causes  of  dispute  and  irritation  between 
the  Japanese  officials  of  all  grades  and  the  foreign 
traders,  . . . the  irregularities,  the  violence,  and  the 
disorders,  with  the  continued  scenes  of  drunkenness, 
incidental  to  seaports,  where  sailors  from  men-of- 
war  and  merchant  ships  are  allowed  to  come  on 
shore,  ...  so  far  from  sharing  in  any  sweeping 
conclusions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Japanese,  I think 
the  rarity  of  retaliative  acts  of  violence  on  their  part 
is  a striking  testimony  in  their  favour.”  ^ 

Any  one  wishing  to  understand  what  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Eastern  countries  has  been  under  the 
superior  forces  of  the  West,  and  the  intensity  of  "their 
^ Brinkley,  iii,  116.  ^ Ibid,^  iii.  208. 
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desire  to  reassert  themselves,  and  to  claim  at  least  the 
respect  due  as  between  equals,  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  volume  lately  edited  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead.^ 
The  Marquis  Ito,  for  instance,  writing  on  the  growth 
of  Japan,  asks:  “ Is  there  any  country  in  the  Orient, 
except  Japan,  which  preserves  the  full  right  of  an 
independent  State?  A country  cannot  be  said  to 
have  preserved  the  full  right  of  independence  unless 
it  is  able  to  exercise  its  own  jurisdiction  freely,  and 
conduct  its  own  administration  without  restriction  in 
the  interior.”  ^ Turning  anxiously  to  their  colossal 
neighbour,  the  Marquis  adds  : “ It  is  very  necessary 
for  China  to  maintain  her  own  independence,  and  to 
take  steps  to  place  her  country  on  a firm  founda- 
tion.^ . . . Besides,  we  have  a great  interest  in  the 
changes  of  the  political  state  of  affairs  in  China,  so 
that  in  some  cases  our  country  might  stand  in  such 
a position  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  upon  them  with 
passive  inactivity.”  ^ 

The  change  over,  when  it  came  to  Japan,  was 
very  sudden.  The  national  impulse  to  reject  foreign 
intercourse  gave  way  in  a few  years  to  an  absorbing 
purpose  to  assimilate  Western  civilisation.  And  yet 
the  motive  remained  the  same.  Japan  had  only 
decided  to  exchange  the  protection  of  isolation  for 
the  “ protection  of  mimicry.”  It  is  too  soon  yet  to 
reach  any  final  conclusions  as  to  the  results.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  that  it  aided 
the  change  generously  when  it  came.  After  devoting 
twelve  years  to  the  revising  and  modernising  of  her 
legislature,  Japan  resumed  her  request  to  the  treaty 
nations  for  the  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction, — a 
burning  question  with  her  then,  as  now  in  China, — 

Japan  by  the  Japanese,  ^ Ibid.,  p.  67. 

® P.  70.  ^ P.  71. 
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and  promised  that  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Powers  should  be  met  by  throwing  open 
the  country  without  restriction.  Great  Britain  took 
the  lead  in  freeing  Japan  from  its  old  position  of 
legalised  inferiority,  a fact  the  more  grateful  to  the 
recipient,  because,  when  the  United  States  had 
previously  moved  in  favour  of  Japanese  complete 
sovereignty,  Europe,  headed  by  Great  Britain,  had 
resolutely  opposed  any  substantial  concessions,  and 
refused,  moreover,  with  an  indifference  to  Eastern 
courtesies  which  added  to  the  legacy  of  resentment. 
Some  five  years  passed  before  the  other  European 
States  came  into  line,  and  Japan  began  to  feel 
that  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  comity  of 
nations. 

During  all  this  period,  whether  looking  to  the 
East  or  to  the  West,  Japan  has  never  faltered  on 
the  opium  question.  English  philanthropists  have 
cried  shame  on  the  traffic,  and  English  publicists 
have  cried  faddist  and  fanatic  at  the  philanthropist 
in  return;  Japan  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  but 
she  cared  very  much  for  the  health,  for  the  character, 
and  for  the  industry  of  her  own  people.  Captain 
Brinkley,  referring  to  the  time  of  the  opium  war, 
writes : “ In  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  China’s 
neighbour,  Japan,  had  to  consider  the  opium  question 
as  applied  to  herself.  She  did  not  hesitate  for  an 
instant.  Laws  so  stringent  were  enacted,  and  their 
observance  was  enforced  with  such  stern  efficiency, 
that  the  import  and  sale  of  opium  for  smoking 
purposes  became  an  impossibility  within  her  realm. 
No  occidental  nation  would  fail  to  take  similar 
precautions  in  the  face  of  a similar  emergency. 
Academical  discussions  might  be  carried  on  with 
much  show  of  earnestness,  but  when  the  practical 
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test  came  to  be  applied,  every  civilised  people  would 
do  as  the  Japanese  did ^ 

In  the  light  of  the  comprehensive  evidence  with 
regard  to  China,  indicated  in  the  previous  chapters, 
Japan  has  been  more  than  justified  in  the  extreme 
position  she  has  taken  up.  It  is  certain  that  if  she 
had  allowed  her  people  and  army  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug  as  the  Chinese  have  done, 
the  whole  course  of  modern  history  in  the  East 
would  have  been  materially  altered.  Japan  was 
severely  tested  again  in  this  matter  when  it  added 
Formosa  to  its  dominions,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  China.  Formosa,  as  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  centre  from  which  opium  smoking  spread  into 
the  mainland  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  It  has 
ever  since  been  enslaved  by  the  opium  habit.  The 
island  is  described  by  Dr.  Maxwell  as  the  most 
malarial  district  of  South  China.  Japan  found  all 
the  materials  at  hand  for  exacting  a high  licence 
revenue,  and  leaving  the  habit  otherwise  undisturbed. 
Instead  of  this,  it  has  forbidden  the  sale  of  the  drug, 
except  to  registered  habitues.  The  experiment  is 
an  interesting  one.  Two  British  consuls  speak 
very  favourably  of  the  persistence  of  the  Japanese 
in  their  policy  of  repression,  and  of  the  success 
attending  it.  Consul  Layard  reported  in  1902  : — 

“ It  is  asserted  by  the  authorities,  and  the  figures 
would  seem  to  bear  out  their  assertion,  that  the 
consumption  of  this  drug  is  decreasing  in  Formosa. 
They  express  their  intention  of  gradually  stamping 
out  the  practice  of  opium  smoking,  and  the  stringent 
regulations  enforced  for  the  licensing  of  smokers 
and  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  assisted  by 
moral  suasion,  which  at  one  moment  took  the  form 

^ Brinkley,  xi.  7. 
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of  a regular  crusade  against  the  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  Buddhist  missionaries  from  Japan,  all  tend 
towards  bringing  about  this  consummation.  It 
has  indeed  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Chinese  in  this  district 
has  improved,  which,  however,  may  also  be  due  in 
some  degree  to  a better  regimen  of  food  being 
obtainable,  since  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  placed 
a higher  style  of  living  within  their  reach ; or  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  intemperate  among  the 
consumers  of  the  drug  may  have  left  the  island 
for  other  places,  where  they  find  more  liberty  to 
indulge ; but  it  is  certainly  a fact,  evident  to  any 
person’s  observation,  that  fewer  faces  than  formerly 
are  seen  among  them  showing  the  unmistakable 
brand  of  the  opium  habit.  In  any  case,  everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  at  some  date,  sooner  or 
later,  the  import  of  opium  is  destined  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  the  country’s  requirements 
of  the  drug  as  a medicinal  preparation  only.”^ 

In  his  report  for  1903,  Consul  Playfair  wrote: 
“ The  authorities  are  doing  their  best  to  put 
down  the  opium  habit,  and  appear  to  be  meeting 
with  a fair  measure  of  success.  . . . Only  those 
proved  to  be  addicted  to  opium  are  given  per- 
mission to  buy  and  smoke  it.  Exceptionally  heavy 
penalties  are  inflicted  on  those  detected  in  import- 
ing, selling,  or  smoking  the  drug  without  permission. 
. . . Agents  and  dealers  in  opium  have  to  be  non- 
smokers  and  persons  of  good  character.  They  are 
licensed,  as  are  the  smokers,  and  the  latter  must 
always  produce  their  licences  when  purchasing 
opium,  of  which,  however,  only  a certain  quantity 
can  be  bought.  The  price  is  fixed  by  Government, 

^ Consular  Report y Formosa y 1902. 
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and  the  selling  agent  who  supplies  the  retailer  is 
only  allowed  a profit  of  i J per  cent.  . . . He  . . . 
has  to  report  monthly  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  opium  he  has  sold.  The  retailer  . . . also 
has  to  keep  a careful  account  of  his  transactions, 
and  report  to  the  police.  The  regulations  control 
the  agent,  dealer,  and  smoker  so  completely,  that, 
if  well  administered,  evasion  is  almost  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  that  a large  amount  of 
smuggling  is  carried  on.  On  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  it  was  translated  and  well  circulated 
amongst  the  islanders.  Officials  acquainted  with 
the  vernacular  went  from  village  to  village,  gathered 
together  the  chief  natives,  and,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  great  injury  done  to  mind  and  body  by 
indulgence  in  the  habit,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pounded the  law.  Moreover,  the  native  authorities 
generously  assisted  natives  in  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  language  in  order  to  qualify  them  as  in- 
terpreters. Text-books  on  the  subject  were  circu- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  children,  and  opium  was 
made  a special  branch  of  study  in  schools.  The 
attempt  to  control  the  opium  habit  caused  at  the 
outset  many  disturbances,  which  might  easily  have 
ripened  into  rebellion  but  for  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  authorities  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  number  of  smokers,  as 
people  refused  to  give  information,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  in  1900  that  it  was  believed  that  all 
the  opium  smokers  in  Formosa  were  registered. 
Since  that  date  it  is  reckoned  that  the  number 
of  smokers  has  decreased  by  about  1000  a 
month.”  ^ 


^ Consular  Report^  Formosa^  1903* 
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Opium  Import  in  Formosa. 


Year. 

Value. 

1900 

;^36o,464 

1901 

;^240,669 

1902 

;^I53,822 

1903 

;^ii6,8i9 

Licences  to 

Opium  Smokers. 

Year. 

Licences. 

1900 

169,046 

1901 

157,619 

1902 

143,492 

1903 

132,903 

Note. — The  latest  returns  give  a total  population  of  2,925,072. 

The  Times  made  the  following  comments  on 
Japan’s  policy  in  Formosa: — 

“ The  method  of  dealing  with  opium  smokers 
might  possibly  afford  instruction  to  many  of  those 
amongst  ourselves  who  are  in  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  habitual  drunkards.  . . . 
The  Japanese  financial  authorities  are  content  to 
seek  for  compensation  in  directions  not  injurious 
to  the  people.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  feared  that 
the  tendency  of  some  amongst  ourselves  to  drink 
the  country  out  of  debt  has  not  been  similarly 
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discouraged  by  the  English  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.”  ^ 

This  uncompromising  attitude  of  Japan  has  a 
double  significance  for  us.  It  shows  the  determina- 
tion of  the  strongest  Power  in  the  East,  our  own 
ally,  to  be  in  no  way  compromised  with  the  opium 
habit.  And  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  influence 
Japan  will  exert  upon  China  on  this  particular 
matter.^ 

“ China,”  Captain  Brinkley  observes,  “ has  taken 
Japan  for  model.  That  in  itself  is  a striking  proof 
of  earnestness ; for,  as  late  as  half  a dozen  years 
ago,  she  regarded  her  little  neighbour  with  scornful 
dislike,  counting  her  a renegade  from  the  venerable 
teachings  of  the  sages,  and  an  upstart  aping  un- 
lovely fashions.  But  now  over  six  hundred  Chinese 
students  are  acquiring  Western  knowledge  in  Japan  ; 
numerous  translations  of  Occidental  standard  works, 
made  by  Japanese  experts,  are  being  put  into  a 
Chinese  dress ; many  Japanese  men  of  science  are 
engaged  as  advisers  in  China ; there  has  just  been 
elaborated  for  the  throne’s  approval  an  educational 
system  closely  following  Japanese  lines.”  ^ 

This  was  written  a couple  of  years  ago.  Events 
are  moving  rapidly  in  the  East,  and  in  September 
1904  the  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  learned  that  there  were  “ over 
1200  Chinese  young  men  studying  in  Japan,  ex- 
clusive of  military  students.  A very  considerable 
number  of  these — more  than  half,  it  is  said — have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
although  the  Chinese  minister  in  Tokio  maintains 
a benevolent  watch  over  them.  These  non-official 

* Appendix  I.  note  12.  2 note  13. 

^ Brinkley,  xii.  229. 
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students  are,  for  the  most  part,  studying  languages, 
trade  methods,  engineering  in  its  various  branches, 
or  medicine.  The  remainder  are  official  students, 
despatched  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  viceroys,  or  other  officials,  and  are  being 
trained  for  work  of  a public  nature,  and  for  public 
employment  afterwards.” 

“ A year  ago  the  Viceroy  Tuan  Shi  Kai  adopted 
for  his  province  a system  of  each  district  selecting 
and  paying  for  the  education  in  Japan  of  one  student 
in  some  branch  of  Western  knowledge.  . . . These 
young  men  are  selected  from  the  principal  school  in 
each  prefectured  city,  and  the  district  magistrate  is 
bound  to  provide  the  400  dollars  per  annum  which  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  youth  are  estimated 
to  cost.”  (In  some  districts  the  local  mandarins 
have  secured  funds  for  this  purpose  from  the  dis- 
endowment  of  Buddhist  temples.) 

“ The  Army  Board  in  Pekin,  which  was  formed 
recently  to  reorganise  the  whole  Chinese  army,  has 
sent  out  orders  to  the  viceroys  and  governors  to 
select  between  ten  and  twenty  promising  young 
men  each,  and  to  send  them  to  Japan  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  modern  military  methods.  If  one  may 
judge  by  such  indications  as  these,  there  is  a real 
movement  in  China,  which  cannot  but  be  accelerated 
by  the  present  political  condition  of  the  Far  East.” 

This  remarkable  inversion  of  the  old  order,  when 
Japan  learned  everything  from  China,  is  sure  to  be 
attended  with  important  results.  It  is  well  known 
that  intelligent  Chinese  attach  much  significance  to 
the  reform  movement  temporarily  arrested  by  the 
Dowager  Empress ; and  the  infiltration  of  thousands 
of  young  students  full  of  the  progressive  and 
patriotic  fervour  of  Japan  must  have  momentous 
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developments.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  fits  in  with 
Sir  Robert  Hart’s  serious  warnings  to  the  West,  to 
be  wise  in  time  in  their  relationships  with  China. 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  accentuates  the  position  in  his 
latest  book,^  by  concluding  some  remarks  on  the 
close  affinity  between  Japan  and  China  with  the 
words : “ I am  able  to  say,  from  positive  knowledge, 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  has  conceived  a 
parallel  to  the  Munroe  doctrine  for  the  Far  East, 
with  herself  at  its  centre.”  Mr.  Norman’s  discovery 
may  be  only  an  anticipation,  but  in  any  case  he  and 
others  are  unquestionably  right  in  pointing  out  the 
rise  of  a new  Power  in  the  East,  likely  to  demand 
very  different  treatment  to  that  which  has  too  often 
been  meted  out  by  Europe  in  the  past. 

^ Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East. 
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THE  COMITY  OF  NATIONS 

IT  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  history  of  this 
great  drug  trade  with  the  generally  accepted 
usages  of  the  comity  of  nations.  Even  in  its  present 
legalised  form  there  is  no  other  trade  analogous  to  it 
Yet  it  is  carried  on  as  an  imperial  trade  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  and  can  always 
summon  to  its  aid  able  and  powerful  defenders,  with 
the  resources  of  the  empire  behind  them. 

The  three  strongest  defences  of  the  trade  may  be 
stated  thus — 

I.  The  profits  are  necessary  for  India. 

2.  If  Great  Britain  sacrificed  her  drug  trade,  some 
other  country  would  supply  the  deficiency. 

3.  Great  Britain  is  not  called  upon  to  be  a self- 
appointed  custodian  of  Chinese  morals.  It  is  for 
China  to  raise  the  question  of  ethics. 

I.  With  regard  to  India,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
growing  competition  of  foodstuffs  and  garden  crops 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  popularity  of  the 
poppy.  The.  Indian  Government  has  to  bestir  itself 
vigorously,  and  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  to 
cultivators,  to  maintain  its  supplies.  The  people  of 
India  would  in  truth  gain  by  the  substitution  of  food 
supplies  for  opium. 

If,  however,  the  sale  of  the  drug  manufactured  for 
the  East  were  suppressed,  there  would  be  a present 
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loss  of  from  two  to  three  and  a quarter  millions  of 
revenue.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  situation ; except 
for  the  great  profit,  the  traffic  would  have  been  ended 
long  ago.  Few  observers  doubt  that  this  question 
must  be  faced  ere  long.  Lord  Curzon  has  said  that 
“ long  before  our  domestic  Puritans  have  purged 
the  national  conscience  of  what  they  style  this 
great  sin,  the  opium  question  will  have  settled  itself 
by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Indian  import,  and  the 
acceptance  by  China  herself  of  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  her  own  moral  welfare.”  ^ The 
poppy  is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  fluctuations  in 
either  country  may  delay  or  hasten  the  end.  But 
the  native  drug  is  steadily  increasing  in  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity,  and  the  end  of  a profitable  import 
trade  from  over  the  sea  cannot  be  long  postponed. 
A business  firm  would  be  very  short-sighted  which 
left  one  of  its  main  departments  to  die  of  a lingering 
decline.  A great  country  might  well  seek  to  close 
with  graciousness  an  account  which  should  never 
have  been  opened. 

It  would  be  folly  to  dilate  here  on  the  best  means 
of  meeting  the  deficit.  This  must  be  left  to  those 
who  are  competent  to  advise  on  Indian  finance. 
That  some  change  in  the  recent  policy  of  the  great 
Dependency  might  be  attended  with  advantages, 
economic  and  otherwise,  must  have  forced  itself  on 
the  minds  of  many  onlookers  of  late;  but  this 
country  must  first  make  up  its  mind  on  the  main 
issue,  and  then  call  in  the  best  counsellors  to  advise 
as  to  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  same. 
At  first  it  would  be  only  equitable  that  Great  Britain 
should  bear  the  lion’s  share  of  the  loss. 

The  probabilities  are  that  British  trade  with 

^ Problems  of  the  Far  East^  p.  283. 
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China  would  gain  by  the  sacrifice.  The  statistics  of 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  have  been  very 
disappointing.  Any  opium  traffic  on  a great  scale 
must  make  the  world  the  poorer.^  Apart  from  the 
more  friendly  feeling  to  England,  which  might  be 
counted  on,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese  would 
be  augmented  as  the  opium  habit  declined.  On  the 
other  hand,  a new  policy  of  friendliness  to  the  greatest 
race  of  the  East  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  no  un- 
grudging response,  and  might  do  more  to  secure  a paci- 
fic and  economical  frontier  policy  with  the  Buddhists 
of  Thibet  than  any  number  of  military  expeditions. 

A high  Minister  of  State  in  China  said  recently 
to  Gilbert  Reid,  “If  we  could  only  believe  that 
foreigners  were  sincere  in  their  friendship  to  us,  we 
would  in  an  instant  open  up  the  whole  of  our 
country,  and  let  traders,  as  well  as  missionaries,  go 
anywhere.  It  is  not  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
advance, — we  are  afraid.” 

By  reversing  its  opium  policy.  Great  Britain  has 
an  opportunity  such  as  no  other  nation  possesses,  of 
proving  its  friendship  to  China  in  a manner  which 
would  appeal  to  her  thoughtful  and  patriotic  subjects 
all  over  her  empire. 

2.  Turning  to  the  second  line  of  defence,  namely, 
“ that  if  India  stopped  her  drug  trade  some  other 
country  would  step  in,”  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  this 
proposition  will  bear  the  weight  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  laid  upon  it.  It  has  not  been  true  of 
Formosa,  one  of  the  most  opium-ridden  districts  of 
China.  The  United  States  and  Russia  ^ are  already 
bound  by  treaty  not  to  import  opium  into  China. 
All  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  have  bound 
themselves  not  to  import  the  drug  into  Japan. 

^ Appendix  I.  note  14.  ^ Appendix  I.  note  15. 
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New  Zealand,  the  most  enterprising  island  of  the 
Southern  Seas,  has  followed  suit,  and  vigorously 
prohibits  it  also.  All  the  treaty  Powers  of  Europe, 
with  the  United  States  and  Japan,  have  just  bound 
themselves  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  morphia  into 
China,  except  under  close  restrictions  for  medical  use. 
By  an  international  treaty  of  1892,  sixteen  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  world  agreed  to  suppress  any 
traffic  in  firearms  and  spirituous  liquor  over  a large 
part  of  the  Congo  State  in  Africa.  Prohibition  laws 
against  opium,  intoxicants,  and  firearms,  or  some  of 
them,  are  now  in  force  over  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Bechuanaland,  British  South  Africa,  and  the  Soudan  ; 
and,  to  come  nearer  home.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland,  by  con- 
certed legislation,  have  put  down  cooperage,  or  grog 
selling,  amongst  the  fishing  fleets  of  the  North  Sea. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  proofs  that  could  be 
furnished  of  the  awakening  of  the  nations  to  the 
injuries  resulting  from  certain  trades,  and  their 
willingness  to  combine  against  them.  The  old 
formula  is  now  greatly  discredited,  and  honest 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  bring  about  con- 
certed action  with  the  Powers  and  with  China 
herself  before  it  is  brought  forward  again. 

The  proposal  to  protect  the  Chinese  against  the 
invasion  of  a drug  opposed  to  their  best  traditions 
and  ancient  standards  of  morality,  would  probably 
do  more  than  anything  else  that  could  be  devised  to 
arouse  China  from  her  lethargy  into  determined 
efforts  to  conquer  her  besetting  sin.  Even  if  the 
attempt  were  to  fail,  England  should  not  fail  to  set 
a worthy  example  to  China  before  it  is  too  late. 
A trader  trading  on  the  ruin  of  a customer,  because 
if  he  desisted  some  one  else  would  step  in,  is  a person 
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to  be  shunned,  not  imitated.  A recent  licensing  law 
has  intervened  to  prevent  the  serving  of  intoxicants 
to  certain  persons  in  this  country.  The  principle 
rightly  applies  to  nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

3.  The  third  defence  throws  the  whole  onus  of 
resistance  upon  China.  But  how  can  the  Powers 
take  up  this  attitude  after  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  China  so  often  and  so  recently?  They 
cannot  disclaim  all  responsibility,  as  they  might  do 
in  the  case  of  a land  with  which  they  had  never 
intermeddled.  China  is  still  in  the  meshes  of  the 
past;  if  she  renounced  the  Chefoo  Convention  with 
Great  Britain  to-day,  she  would  be  worse  off,  because 
she  would  be  thrown  back  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin.  The  facts  of  history  refuse  to  give 
Great  Britain  a clean  sheet  in  this  matter.  It 
remains  to  create  one  anew  with  China  herself. 

But  further,  our  treaty  rights  in  China  have  been 
won  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  If  China  has  now 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  to  resist  a trade  which  she 
believed  vitally  affected  the  morale  of  her  people,  it 
would  be  mean  to  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the 
quiescence  we  have  done  so  much  to  create.  Our 
policy  has  prevailed,  and  the  result  is  painfully 
apparent.  The  drug,  sold  as  a poison  in  England, 
specially  prepared  to  minister  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Chinese,  has  been  poured  into  their  country  at 
the  rate  of  a ton  per  hour  for  the  twelve  hours  of 
every  day  for  some  sixty  years ; whilst,  to  add  to 
the  irony,  the  great  Dependency  which  reaps  the 
immediate  revenue  is  united  and  emphatic  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  particular  vice  from  which  it 
draws  its  profit. 

What  the  inner  mind  of  the  Chinese  Court  may 
be  on  this  matter,  probably  no  European,  unless  it 
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be  Sir  Robert  Hart,  really  knows.  It  has  been 
shown  that  various  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to 
raise  the  taxation  on  the  drug  for  revenue  purposes. 
There  are  those  who  think  the  existing  dynasty 
absolutely  hopeless.  In  any  case  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  count  on  any  moral  uprising  from  it.  But 
if  the  Imperial  Government  cannot,  or  will  not, 
attempt  to  roll  away  this  stone,  this  is  no  reason 
why  Great  Britain  should  persevere  in  adding  to  its 
weight,  and  sealing  it  more  effectually  upon  the 
Chinese  people. 

Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  question  of  ethics 
faces  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  Our 
influence  goes  along  with  every  ton  of  opium  bearing 
our  brand,  and  is  thrown  against  all  that  is  best  in 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the  Far  East. 
To  ordinary  observers  the  situation  may  well  look 
forlorn ; the  enervating  effect  of  the  opium  habit 
appears  to  be  well-nigh  complete.  But  to  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  and  other  competent  watchmen  on  the  spot, 
a great  change  is  already  discernible,  and  new  forces 
in  the  national  life  are  being  called  into  existence. 
Whenever  any  progressive  wave  of  opinion  has 
burst  upon  the  usually  silent  sea  of  that  great 
empire,  the  abolition  of  the  opium  habit  has  been 
in  the  forefront,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  still. 

Her  greatest  viceroy  has  pleaded  for  China’s 
“ only  hope.”  An  earnest  provincial  governor 
has  just  put  forth  a stirring  proclamation  enjoining 
reform  from  the  opium  habit,  and  against  foot- 
binding. It  is  known  that  these  appeals  represent 
much  of  the  truest  patriotism  of  the  land ; ^ — why, 

^ Opium  smoking  is  to  be  severely  punished  in  the  new  model  army. 
In  the  province  of  Hwpeh  no  smoker  is  to  be  allowed  to  qualify  as  a 
teacher  ( ChincCs  Past  and  Future,  p.  x. ). 
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then,  should  the  British  Government  persistently 
uphold  a trade  which  helps  to  make  the  down  grade 
for  China  so  much  easier,  and  the  upward  path  so 
much  more  difficult  for  her  people  to  tread  ? Indi- 
vidually y many  Britons  in  the  East  have  shown  the 
finest  characteristics.  They  have  fostered  self-respect 
and  straightforwardness,  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  others,  and  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple of  give  and  take  in  life. 

The  commanders  of  the  smuggling  clippers  are 
said  to  have  been  very  hospitable,  of  generous  dis- 
positions, of  courage  and  boldness  unsurpassed. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  a typical  representative  of  the 
proconsul  period,  was  a most  attractive  person- 
ality, as  any  readers  of  his  life  may  see.  It  is  the 
mother  - country,  of  whose  fame  her  children  are 
jealous,  that  comes  out  so  badly  in  the  retrospect. 
She,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  has  never  had 
anything  to  offer  China  for  all  that  we  have  taken 
from  her.  Time  after  time  she  has  simply  said, 
“ This  must  be  done  because  I choose  ” ; and  the 
choice  has  been  dictated  by  monetary  considerations 
only.^ 

Sir  Robert  Hart  sums  up  the  past  in  burning 
words,  when  he  says:  “ Just  as  one  can  paralyse  the 
body  or  corrupt  the  soul  of  a human  being,  so  too 
it  is  possible  to  outrage  the  spirit  and  antagonise 
the  nature  of  a people;  and  it  is  something  like 
this  which  the  West  has  done  in  the  case  of  China, 
of  course  unintentionally,  yet  not  the  less  effectu- 
ally.2 

Let  Englishmen  try  for  once  to  put  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  Chinese.  Suppose  the  French 
Government  had  had  the  absolute  monopoly  of  the 

^ Appendix  I.  note  i6.  Hart,  p.  163. 
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manufacture  and  trade  of  brandy  in  France, — that 
it  took  some  pains  to  restrict  the  sale  amongst  its 
own  people,  and  even  required  it  to  be  sold  as 
poison,  but  poured  twelve  times  as  much  as  it  used 
for  home  consumption  across  the  channel  into  Eng- 
land ; suppose  that  all  that  was  best  in  England 
had  strongly  objected  to  the  foreign  dram,  that  for 
sixty  years  it  had  to  be  smuggled  into  our  coasts 
against  our  laws  by  means  of  force,  and  by  the 
corruption  of  our  officials,  and  that  it  had  only  been 
legalised  after  disastrous  wars  in  which  England  was 
hopelessly  beaten ; suppose  it  was  manifest  that 
through  the  spread  of  the  habit  the  English  army 
was  enervated,  our  people  impoverished,  and  our 
rulers  discredited : ^ is  it  not  certain  that  the  curses 
of  this  nation  would  be  many  and  deep  against 
those  who  had  so  ill-used  it  for  their  own  selfish 
ends  ? 

The  analogy  may  be  brought  home  yet  more 
closely.  Two  centuries  ago,  a series  of  statutes  en- 
couraged patriotic  distillers,  in  order  that  “ French  and 
other  foreign  brandies  ” should  be  as  far  as  possible 
excluded,  and  a “ perfect  pandemonium  of  drunken- 
ness ” ensued.  ^ Happily  we  were  never  at  the  feet 
of  France  in  the  matter,  and  by  slow  and  painful 
footsteps,  with  occasional  falls,  have  been  working 
towards  better  habits,  though  we  are  not  yet 
entitled  to  preach  temperance  to  the  East.  In 
making  such  a comparison,  however,  three  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  admitted  that 
before  the  spread  of  the  opium  habit  China  was 
a singularly  temperate  nation.  The  drug  is  more 
inexorable  over  its  habitues  than  the  drink.  The 

^ Appendix  I.  note  17. 

^ Webb,  History  of  Liquor  Licensing , p.  22. 
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Chinese  are  everywhere  ashamed  of  the  opium 
habit.^ 

If  these  arguments  are  only  partially  true,  per- 
sistence in  the  opium  trade  by  Great  Britain  is,  if 
nothing  else,  politically  foolish.  The  one  thing 
certain  in  the  East  is,  that  its  future  is  not  going 
to  be  as  its  past.  The  newspaper  press  is  naive  in 
its  admissions  that  the  Eastern  peoples  must  now  be 
treated  with  respect.  The  days  of  consular  intimida- 
tion are  over.  Japan  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
world  for  the  moment ; but  the  forecast  of  a diplo- 
matist, who  knew  both  countries,  was  probably  right 
when  he  said  that  China  is  the  pivot  of  the  Eastern 
question  in  the  far  future.  The  Chinese  yamen  told 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  that  “ real  friendship  was  im- 
possible, while  England  continued  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  the  drug  to  the  Chinese  people.”  Chinese 
policy  may  have  become  more  decadent  since  then, 
but  there  are  signs  that  the  statement  is  true  still. 
Writers  on  the  recent  troubles  of  China  are  at  one 
in  lamenting  the  weak  place  Great  Britain  holds  in 
her  counsels.  In  the  light  of  the  past  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise. 

It  is  not  only  in  China  and  Japan  that  Great 
Britain  would  stand  to  gain  by  abolishing  her  opium 
trade.  Wherever  Buddhism  and  Mahomedanism  have 
a firm  hold,  there  would  be  the  recognition  of  a 
generous  advance  towards  what  to  them  is  a high 
ideal  of  statesmanship.  Lord  Curzon  is  no  doubt 
right  in  urging  that  “ moral  failure  alone  can  shatter 
the  prospect  that  awaits  this  country  in  the  im- 
pending task  of  regeneration  in  the  East.”  ^ We 
forget  continuously  that  “ in  countries  abstemious  by 
creed  and  by  climate,  it  seems  to  the  intelligent 

^ Appendix  I.  note  i8.  ^ Problevis  of  the  Far  East,  p.  428. 
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native  monstrous  that  the  English  Government  should 
introduce  a system  for  promoting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  drugs.^  Viceroys  and  Com- 
manders-in-chief on  occasion  give  admirable  temper- 
ance addresses  to  our  Indian  army.  The  Oriental 
mind  would  be  much  more  impressed  by  an  imperial 
object-lesson  in  this  direction  made  for  the  good  of 
the  peoples. 

Such  a policy,  then,  could  not  fail  to  strengthen 
Great  Britain’s  position  in  the  East.  Her  apologists 
have  to  describe  her  present  opium  policy  as  “ am- 
biguous.” Her  rivals  use  much  plainer  terms.  The 
best  excuse  for  British  statesmen  is  probably  this, 
that  the  opium  trade  involved  difficult  questions 
amongst  a race  little  understood  and  very  far  off, 
and  that  its  discontinuance  necessitated  a great 
apparent  pecuniary  sacrifice  much  nearer  home. 

The  East  India  Company,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Salisbury  have  all  expressed  regrets  or  apologies 
for  the  trade;  but  the  Indian  Treasury  remains 
unmoved,  and  can  only  repeat  “ the  most  solemn 
warning  against  any  destruction  of  its  revenue.” 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  straight- 
forward of  English  statesmen,  wrote  to  India  in  1882: 
“ You  should  direct  your  attention  to  the  practica- 
bility of  any  measure  with  the  object  of  rendering 
the  connection  of  your  Government  with  the  trade 
less  direct  ” ; as  if  any  superficial  change  would 
essentially  alter  its  realities.  Even  the  last  apologists 
for  the  business  are  made  to  say,  “ It  is  evident 
that  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  . . . 
is  to  some  extent  invidious,”  and  thoughtfully  ex- 
plain, that  in  the  event  of  China  again  becoming 

^ E.  /.  Finance  Report^  187I}  p.  239. 
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restive,  they  will  hold  themselves  “ at  liberty  to 
reconsider”  their  conclusions.^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  hoped  that  by  intercourse  and 
traffic  the  princes  and  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms 
might  help  and  enrich  one  another  in  amity.  For 
more  than  a century  this  great  drug  trade  has 
poisoned  the  springs  of  their  relationship. 

This  is  no  question,  either  of  emotionalism  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  opportunism  on  the  other.  Let 
the  appeals  of  missionaries  and  the  remonstrances 
of  philanthropists  be  put  altogether  aside  for  the 
moment.  Let  the  public  be  informed  only  from 
official  despatches,  the  utterances  of  statesmen,  and 
the  journals  of  diplomatists,  and  yet  the  imperial 
drug  trade  stands  hopelessly  condemned. 

It  was  illegitimate  to  begin  with.  It  grew  in 
dishonour.  It  lingers  with  discredit.  It  has  enriched 
the  one  country,  and  impoverished  the  other.  But 
poverty  is  the  least  of  the  ills  it  has  helped  to 
fasten  upon  China.  It  has  enervated  her  people, 
corrupted  her  officials,  undermined  the  authority  of 
her  Government,  embittered  the  advent  of  the  English, 
and  of  a nobler  faith,  and  violated  the  moral  sense 
of  the  Chinese. 

When  the  last  war  broke  out.  Lord  Salisbury, 
speaking  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  said 
(June  1898):  “If  I am  asked  what  our  policy  in 
China  is,  my  answer  is  very  simple — it  is  to  maintain 
the  Chinese  Empire,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
ruins,  to  invite  it  into  paths  of  reform.  ...  By  so 
doing  we  shall  be  aiding  its  cause  and  our  own.” 
There  is  a saying  by  a greater  parliamentarian  even 
than  the  late  Prime  Minister : “ He  that  taketh  away 
weights,  is  the  same  as  he  that  addeth  wings.” 

^ R,  C.  Reporty  vi.  60. 
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The  drug  we  pour  into  China  has  admittedly  a 
unique  power  of  deadening  the  springs  of  life,  of 
paralysing  all  reform.  For  a nation  to  invite  another 
nation  to  reform,  whilst  continuously  serving  out  to 
it  an  enervating  and  deleterious  drug,  is  mockery. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  invite  a people,  patient, 
industrious,  law-abiding,  comprising  one-fifth  of  man- 
kind, and  representing  the  most  ancient  extant 
civilisation  of  the  world,  into  paths  of  reform  by 
entering  at  the  same  time  along  with  them,  is  an 
invitation  worthy  of  the  highest  statesmanship  of 
“ a land  of  old  and  just  renown,”  with,  as  its  children 
hope,  its  best  days  still  before  it. 

The  words  of  Milton  to  Cromwell  are  not  without 
a bearing  here  : “To  guide  mighty  States  by  counsel, 
to  conduct  them  from  institutions  of  error  to  worthier 
discipline,  to  extend  a provident  care  to  furthest 
shores,  to  watch,  to  foresee,  to  shrink  from  no  toil, 
to  flee  all  the  empty  shows  of  opulence  and  power, 
these  indeed  are  things  so  arduous,  that,  compared 
with  them,  war  is  but  as  the  play  of  children.” 
Arduous  as  the  most  weighty  processes  of  peace 
may  be,  they  are  free  from  the  cruel  injustice  that 
ever  dogs  the  footsteps  of  war,  and  its  victories  are 
twice  blessed. 

It  is  true  alike  for  the  West  and  East  that 

“ by  the  soul 

Only,  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.” 
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NOTES 
Note  i,  p.  24. 

Q.  455.  Inglis.  “I  had  frequently  spoken  to  him  (Elliot) 
about  the  dangers  that  were  evidently  about  to  arise  out  of 
the  opium  trade.  I told  him  I was  sure  the  thing  could 
not  go  on.” 

Q.  458.  Chairman,  “What  gave  you  that  impression?” 
— “An  immense  quantity  of  opium  being  forced  on  the 
Chinese  every  year,  and  that  in  its  turn  forcing  it  up  the 
coast  in  our  vessels.” 

Q.  459.  “When  you  use  the  words  ‘forcing  it  upon 
them/  do  you  mean  that  they  were  not  voluntary  pur- 
chasers?”— “No;  but  the  East  India  Company  were 
increasing  the  quantity  almost  every  year,  without  reference 
to  the  demand  in  China ; that  is  to  say,  there  was  always  an 
immense  supply  of  opium  in  China,  and  the  Company  still 
kept  increasing  the  quantity  at  lower  prices.” 

Q.  461.  “I  conceive  that  nothing  but  a monopoly  could 
have  forced  the  opium  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.” — 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  China  Trade^  1840. 


Note  2,  p.  35. 

The  weakness  of  Elliot’s  position  was  of  course  under- 
stood and  discounted  by  the  smugglers.  Captain  Thacker, 
asked  later  by  the  Select  Committee,  1840 : “You  hold  the 

Chinese  had  a right  to  confiscate  the  opium  if  they  could 
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seize  it,  but  you  acknowledge  that  if  they  had  attempted  to 
do  so,  it  would  have  been  resisted  by  order  of  Captain 
Elliot?”  replied,  “No  doubt  Captain  Elliot  would  have 
protected  it.” — Report  of  Select  Com7nittee  on  China  Trade^ 
1840,  p.  72. 

Note  3,  p.  47. 

In  his  Life  of  Glads to?iey  Mr.  John  Morley  gives  a summary 
of  the  situation  full  and  terse,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
orders  not  to  protect  the  smugglers  arrived  too  late.  “ The 
Chinese  question  was  of  the  simplest.  British  subjects 
insisted  on  smuggling  opium  into  China  in  the  teeth  of 
Chinese  law.  The  British  agent  on  the  spot  began  war 
against  China  for  protecting  herself  against  these  mal- 
practices. There  was  no  pretence  that  China  was  in  the 
wrong,  for,  in  fact,  the  British  Government  had  sent  out 
orders  that  the  opium  smugglers  should  not  be  shielded; 
but  the  orders  arrived  too  late,  and  war  having  begun. 
Great  Britain  felt  bound  to  see  it  through,  with  the  result 
that  China  was  compelled  to  open  four  ports,  to  cede  Hong 
Kong,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  So  true  is  it  that  statesmen  have  no  concern  with 
paternosters,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  vade  mecnm 
of  the  moralist.” — Life  of  Gladstone ^ vol.  i.  p.  225. 


Note  4,  p.  55. 

Mr.  Innes  went  on  smuggling  at  Macao,  and  Captain 
Elliot,  moved  by  the  Chinese,  wrote  to  the  Portuguese 
Governor  at  Macao  (May  1839)  to  expel  him. 

“ The  undersigned  cannot  touch  upon  the  shameless  and 
unfeeling  proceedings  of  some  of  his  countrymen  outside, 
at  the  actual  crisis,  without  thanking  Your  Excellency  for 
the  great  consideration  extended  towards  them,  a con- 
sideration, however,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  and 
which  he  trusts  will  be  effectually  withdrawn  from  such 
persons.” 
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The  countryman,  so  referred  to,  retorted  that  his  opium 
bore  the  mark  of  the  East  India  Company;  that  it  was 
specially  prepared  for  the  Chinese,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore merely  assisting  the  Government. — Corresponde7tce 
relating  to  China^  1840. 


Note  5,  p.  64. 

Mr.  Inglis  told  the  Select  Committee,  1840,  he  believed 
the  Chinese  meant  to  give  something  for  the  surrendered 
opium.  The  despatches  do  not  disclose  any  such  sugges- 
tion.— Report  of  Select  Committee  on  China  Trade^  1840, 
p.  19. 


Note  6,  p.  67. 

The  narrative  of  the  occurrences  leading  up  to  the  war, 
attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  (vii. 
2 1 3),  alleges  that  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  opium  trade, 
which  forced  the  subject  upon  the  notice  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  was  not  a matter  for  which  the  Government 
at  home  or  in  India  was  responsible.  It  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  opinions  of  two  responsible  officials,  with  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  wrote  in  October  1839:  “By  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  poppy  throughout  Central  India  as  we  have 
done,  paying  high  prices,  and  giving  the  native  chiefs  an 
interest  in  producing  rather  than  restricting  the  cultivation, 
we  became  accessory  to  the  probable  extension  of  a per- 
nicious habit  among  a race  of  men  whose  well-being  ought 
never  to  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  us.”  Sir  George 
Staunton  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  (14th  April  1843): 
“ I never  denied  the  fact  that  if  there  had  been  no  opium 
smuggling  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Even  if  the  opium 
habit  had  been  permitted  to  run  its  natural  course,  if  it 
had  not  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  from  the  measures 
taken  by  the  East  India  Company  to  promote  its  growth 
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which  almost  quadrupled  the  supply,  I believe  it  never 
would  have  created  that  extraordinary  alarm  in  the  Chinese 
authorities,  which  betrayed  them  into  the  adoption  of  a sort 
of  coup  d'etat  for  its  suppression.” 


Note  7,  p.  122. 

The  fact  that  the  Indian  Government  was  one  of  the 
parties  at  issue  before  the  Commission,  was  recognised 
by  the  Chairman  early  in  the  proceedings  at  Calcutta. 
Lord  Brassey,  addressing  Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  evidence,  said : “ We  all  appreciate 
that  in  the  encounter  in  which  you  are  engaged  with  the 
Government  of  India  upon  its  own  ground,  you  are  placed 
in  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.” 


Note  8,  p.  131. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Calcutta:  “Over  32  per 
cent,  of  the  suicides  . . . were  from  opium  poisoning.” — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  41 1. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Phillips : “ In  seventeen  days  there  were 
5 clear  cases  of  suicide,  and  3 of  deaths  from  overdoses.” 
— Q.  2605. 

Surgeon  Lieut.-Colonel  M‘Connell : “ Last  year  in  my 
own  wards  ...  we  had  53  cases  of  opium  poisoning.” — 

Q-  3635- 

Mr.  K.  K.  Mistra:  “In  1883,  25  per  cent,  of  suicides 
were  from  opium;  in  1892,  54  per  cent.” — Q.  8985. 

Mr.  G.  D.  M.  Mchtaji : “ About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
suicides  committed  in  Bombay  and  the  Presidency  are 
with  the  assistance  of  opium.” — Q.  26,896. 

Dr.  Blaney,  Coroner  of  Bombay  : “ There  had  been  463 
inquests  for  suicide  by  opium  in  twenty-two  years.” — 
Q*  26,369* 

Also  Assistant-Surgeon  T.  M.  Shah. — Q.  24,125. 
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Note  9,  p.  168. 

“ Opium  smoking  bears  no  comparison  with  opium 
eating.  The  latter  is  a terrible  vice  most  difficult  to  cure, 
and  showing  rapidly  marked  constitutional  effects  in  the 
consumer.”  — Dr.  Ayres,  Medical  Testimonies  as  to  the 
Effects  of  Opium  Smoking, 

Note  10,  p.  202. 

The  medical  physicians  report  that  over  750,000  visits 
are  recorded  to  their  hospitals  every  year. 

Note  ii,  p.  209. 

An  English  officer  wrote  of  the  native  force  under 
Gordon  : “ They  drink  very  little,  they  are  great  hands 
at  languages  . . . their  great  bane  is  opium ; and  I do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  any  of  them  who  have  taken  to  it  to 
give  it  up ; consequently,  by  the  time  they  are  forty  years  of 
age,  they  are  old  men.” — Brine’s  Taiping  Rebellion^  p.  152. 


Note  12,  p.  261. 

Late  reports  from  Formosa  state  that,  owing  to  the 
financial  pressure  of  the  present  war,  the  Government  is 
granting  licences  for  the  sale  of  opium  to  the  Chinese, 
whilst  prohibiting  any  sale  to  Japanese  on  the  island. 


Note  13,  p.  261. 

In  1878  an  Englishman  named  Hartley  secretly  imported 
opium  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  but  Japan  had  no  juris- 
diction over  foreigners,  so  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
British  consul,  who  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  some  ground 
or  other.  This  greatly  enraged  the  Japanese  public.  The 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  to  resign,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  treaty  revision,  then  on  the  way,  fell  through. 
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Note  14,  p.  266, 

“ Intelligent  Chinese  ascribe  the  stagnation  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  alarming  progress  which  opium  cultivation  is 
making  throughout  the  country.  The  easy  production  of 
the  drug,  and  the  remunerative  returns  it  gives,  they  declare, 
tend  to  engross  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  and  to  sap 
nearly  every  other  industry.  I look  upon  this  suggestion  as 
important,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  it  indicates,  at  any 
rate,  one  source  of  the  blight  which  seems  to  be  affecting 
branches  of  the  trade  with  China.” — Medhurst,  Consular 
Reports^  Shanghai,  1873. 

See  also  Tables  of  Statistics,  Appendix  II. 

Note  15,  p.  266. 

Rev.  T.  Loegstrip,  Secretary  to  the  Danish  Missionary 
Society,  writes  that  in  the  district  near  Port  Arthur, 
controlled  by  Russia,  its  authority  is  used  to  restrict  the 
opium  traffic  to  the  utmost. — Intoxicants  and  Opium  in  all 
Lands. 

Note  16,  p.  270. 

“ What  I do  object  to  is,  that  being  interested,  as  I have 
pointed  out,  in  the  sale  of  opium,  the  Government  has 
worked  both  tax  and  monopoly  alike  for  one  purpose,  and 
for  one  purpose  only,  viz.  the  requisition  of  the  largest 
amount  of  gain,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  moral 
results  in  China,  and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  China.”  — Sir  Edward  Fry, 
Contemporary  Review^  February  1876. 

Note  17,  p.  271. 

Mr.  Gibb  (opium  merchant) — 

Q.  723.  “We  have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  local 
governors  (Canton)  since  the  war.” 

Chairman.  “ The  authority  of  the  Government  is  exceed- 
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ingly  weakened  by  the  result  of  their  engagements  with 
England  ? ” — “ No  doubt.” 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  another  witness,  said — 

Q.  14,013.  “ There  has  been  a war  since,  and  the  officials 
have  lost  their  power.  . . . They  have  found  that  the  ful- 
minations  of  the  Government  are  of  no  effect.” — Report  of 
Select  Committee  on  Commercial  Relations  with  China^  1847. 

Note  18,  p.  272. 

“ The  evil  of  opium  smoking  in  China  I do  not  contest. 
I do  not  abate  it  by  a parallel  between  it  and  the  abuse  of 
spirits  even  amongst  hard-drinking  nations.  The  smoker, 
to  whom  his  pipe  has  become  a periodical  requirement, 
is  more  or  less  on  a par  with  the  dram-drinker;  but  the 
Chinese  constitution,  moral  or  physical,  appears  to  me  to 
be  more  insidiously  invaded  in  the  case  of  the  first.  The 
confirmed  smoker  is  not,  or  is  seldom,  at  all  events,  out- 
wardly committed  like  the  drunkard,  to  indecorum.  The 
indulgence  appears,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  a special 
attraction  to  the  Chinese  as  compared  with  other 
peoples.  The  use  of  it,  in  my  experience,  has  become 
more  general  in  the  class  above  that  in  earlier  times 
addicted  to  it.” — Sir  Thomas  Wade,  China^  No.  5,  1882, 

P-  55- 
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GREGORY 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Chests  of  Bengal 
Opium  sold  at  the  public  sales  at  Calcutta  of  the  East 
India  Company,  from  1787-88  to  1828-29,  with  the 
average  price  realised,  and  the  gross  price  from  the 
sales  of  each  year.  The  first  three  columns  are  taken 
from  pages  61  and  62  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium. 


Year. 

Chests  Sold. 

Average  Price 
of  each  Chest 
in  Rupees. 

Total  Results 
of  Sales  each 
Year  in  Rupees. 

1787-88  . 

3693 

470 

i7,35>7io 

1788-89  . 

2330 

569 

13,25,770 

1789-90  . 

2467 

00 

00 

uri 

14,50,596 

1790-91  . 

2839 

553 

15,69,967 

1791-92  . 

3220 

525 

16,90,500 

1792-93  . 

2982 

632 

18,84,624 

1793-94  . 

3860 

569 

21,96,340 

1794-95  • 

4650 

559 

25,99,350 

1795-96  . 

6026 

245 

14,76,370 

1796-97  . 

6564 

264 

17,32,896 

1797-98  . 

4172 

426 

17,77,272 

1798-99  . 

4054 

750 

30,40,500 

1799-1800 

4570 

718 

32,81,260 
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Year. 

Chests  Sold. 

Average  Price 
of  each  Chest 
in  Rupees. 

Total  Results 
of  Sales  each 
Year  in  Rupees. 

1800-01  . 

3947 

831 

32,79,957 

1801-02  . 

3292 

1383 

45,52,836 

1802-03  . 

2840 

1378 

39,I3»520 

1803-04  . 

3159 

1950 

61,60,050 

1804-05  . 

3836 

1608 

61,68,288 

1805-06  . 

4126 

1039 

42,86,914 

1806-07  . 

4538 

1583 

71,83,654 

1807-08  . 

4208 

1276 

53,69,408 

1808-09  . 

4560 

1460 

66,57,600 

1809-10  . 

4968 

1557 

77,35>i76 

1810-II  . 

4891 

1549 

75,76,159 

1811-12  . 

4966 

1328 

65,94,848 

1812-13  . 

4769 

1955 

93,23,395 

1813-14  . 

3672 

2554 

93,78,288 

1814-15  . 

4230 

2257 

95,47,110 

1815-16  . 

4318 

2091 

90,28,938 

1816-17  . 

3685 

2289 

84,34,965 

1817-18  . 

3552 

1876 

66,63,552 

1818-19  • 

3706 

2221 

82,31,026 

1819-20  . 

3999 

2479 

99,13,521 

1820-21  . 

3045 

4283 

i»3o,4i,735 

1821-22  . 

3900 

3489 

1,36,07,100 

1822-23  . 

3360 

2062 

69,28,320 

1823-24  . 

5390 

1383 

74,54,370 

1824-25  . 

3810 

1990 

75,81,900 

1825-26  . 

6570 

1385 

90,99,450 

1826-27  • 

6350 

1846 

1,17,22,100 

1827-28  . 

7461 

1328 

99,08,208 

1828-29  . 

8578 

1357 

1,16,50,346 
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Statement  of  Exports  of  Opium  from  India  in 


Chests  from  1829-30  to  1901-02.^ 


Year, 

Pp.  41,  42.  Ex- 
ports of  Opium 
from  India  in 
Chests. 

P.  40.  Net  Revenue 
therefrom  to  Indian 
Government  in 
Rupees. 

1829-30  .... 

9,678 

• • • 

1830-31  .... 

11,726 

• • • 

1831-32  .... 

18,186 

• • • 

1832-33  .... 

16,083 

• • • 

1833-34  .... 

22,785 

• • • 

1834-35  .... 

17,862 

83,84,500 

1835-36  .... 

14,807  2 

1,49,20,070 

1836-37  .... 

33j6i6i 

1,53,49,680 

1837-38  .... 

29,6791 

1,58,64,450 

1838-39  .... 

35»574 

95,31,300 

1839-40  .... 

18,510  2 

33,77,770 

1840-41  .... 

29,432^ 

87,42,770 

1841-42  .... 

34,212 

1,01,87,660 

1842-43  .... 

35,887 

1,57,65,810 

1843-44  .... 

34,803 

2,02,48,260 

1844-45  .... 

36,942^ 

2,18,12,880 

1845-46  .... 

20,5532 

2,80,33,500 

1846-47  .... 

42,379f 

2,88,62,020 

1847-48  .... 

23,8772 

1,66,33,848 

1848-49  .... 

53,679t 

2,84,57,630 

1849-50  .... 

51,606 

3,53,02,810 

1850-51  .... 

52,040 

2,75,03,480 

1851-52  .... 

60,474^ 

3,13,92,460 

1852-53  .... 

6i,i57i 

3,71,79,320 

1853-54  .... 

66,908! 

3,35,90,200 

1854-55  .... 

77,379t 

3,33,36,020 

1855-56  .... 

70,606 

3,96,19,770 

1856-57  .... 

72,385^ 

3,86,03,890 

1857-58  .... 

74,966 

5,91,83,750 

1858-59  .... 

75,822! 

5,34,63,910 

1859-60  .... 

58,68i| 

5,16,97,780 

1860-61  .... 

63,464 

5,75,82,920 

1861-62  .... 

62,362^ 

4,90,98,050 

1862-63  .... 

82,217 

6,19,91,980 

1863-64  .... 

70,834 

4,52,55,060 

^ Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India.  Tenth  issue. 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Calcutta,  1903. 

^ The  amount  of  opium  sent  to  China  from  Bombay  was  not  recorded 
in  these  years. 
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Year. 

Pp.  41,  42.  Ex- 
ports of  Opium 
from  India  in 
Chests. 

^ 40.  Net  Revenue 
therefrom  to  Indian 
Government  in 
Rupees. 

1864-65  .... 

84,491 

4,98,44,240 

1865-66  .... 

88,439i 

6,62,39,940 

1866-67  .... 

74)855 

5,72,50,170 

1867-68  .... 

86,930? 

7,04,80,650 

1868-69  . . . • 

74,95  si 

6,73,13,300 

1869-70  .... 

88,685 

6,13,08,730 

1870-71  .... 

89,o74i 

6,03,10,340 

1871-72  .... 

88,797 

7,65,72,130 

1872-73  .... 

82,934 

6,87,04,230 

1873-74  .... 

88,724^ 

6,32,35,990 

1874-75  .... 

94,745! 

6,21,50,830 

1875-76  .... 

88,354 

6,25,28,600 

1876-77  .... 

96,872^ 

6,28,08,130 

1877-78  .... 

92,820 

6,52,16,520 

1878-79  .... 

91,200 

7,70,06,790 

1879-80  .... 

105,508 

8,25,16,700 

1880-81  .... 

92,192 

8,45,12,940 

1881-82  .... 

89,340 

7,80,51,090 

1882-83  .... 

91,800 

7,21,67,780 

1883-84  .... 

91,964 

7,70,18,110 

1884-85  .... 

86,579 

5,85,06,320 

1885-86  .... 

87,956 

5,88,48,410 

1886-87  .... 

95,839 

6,21,39,130 

1887-88  .... 

90,096 

6,09,08,870 

1888-89  .... 

87,789 

5,96,44,140 

1889-90  .... 

85,166 

6,97,79,490 

1890-91  .... 

85,753 

5,69,83,850 

1891-92  .... 

87,558 

6,15,05,670 

1892-93  .... 

75,384 

6,39,06,840 

1893-94  .... 

70,841 

4,75,09,640 

1894-95  .... 

68,838 

5,70,76,520 

1895-96  .... 

60,860 

5,05,49,810 

1896-97  .... 

62,258 

3,92,25,460 

1897-98  . . . . 

56,069 

2,79,06,550 

1898-99  .... 

67,128 

3,35,20,400 

1899-1900 

67,350 

4,01,22,417 

1900-01  , . . . 

69,708^ 

4,97,45,509 

1901-02  .... 

65,603 

4,86,49,985 

The  highest  revenue  in  sterling  was  ;^7, 378,044  in 
1871-72.  The  lowest  in  the  last  fifty  years  was  ;£r,79o,903 


in  1897-98. 
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Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
China  and  Japan  respectively.^ 


Year. 

China 

(inclusive  of) 
Hong  Kong. 

Japan. 

Year. 

China 

(inclusive  of) 
Hong  Kong. 

Japan. 

1859 

.1^4,457,573 

;^2,9I7 

1882 

.^2,119,151 

i860 

5,318,036 

• • • 

1883 

7,116,331 

2,276,573 

1861 

4,848,657 

43,100 

1884 

7,372,148 

2,255,451 

1862 

3,137,342 

21 

1885 

8,944,811 

2,077,287 

1863 

3,889,927 

108,897 

1886 

7,559,588 

2,169,590 

1864 

3,711,478 

627,383 

1887 

8,789,537 

3,534,619 

1865 

5,152,293 

1,576,794 

1888 

9,008,351 

3,976,832 

1866 

7,477,091 

1,444,539 

1889 

7,220,613 

3,888,188 

1867 

7,468,278 

1,545,386 

1890 

9,137,194 

4,081,793 

1868 

8,498,147 

1,112,804 

1891 

8,987,921 

2,882,964 

1869 

8,973,677 

1,442,104 

1892 

7,581,906 

2,992,833 

1870 

9,547,563 

1,609,367 

1893 

6,446,943 

3,487,910 

1871 

9,415,950 

1,584,517 

1894 

6,262,810 

3,724,089 

1872 

9,497,184 

1,961,327 

1895 

7,166,645 

4,644,550 

1873 

8,294,669 

1,680,017 

1896 

8,539,390 

6,033,342 

1874 

8,402,066 

1,282,899 

1897 

7,117,716 

5,807,822 

1875 

8,528,311 

2,460,227 

1898 

7,264,379 

4,913,162 

1876 

7,691,556 

2,032,685 

1899 

9,729,069 

7,909,158 

1877 

7,912,663 

2,203,153 

1900 

8,337,029 

9,775,166 

1878 

6,608,921 

2,615,616 

1901 

9,386,324 

8,132,223 

1879 

7,597,962 

2,638,002 

1902 

9,278,223 

5,065,526 

1880 

1881 

8,842,509 

9,579,387 

3,290,906 

2,824,620 

1903 

9,460,251 

4,591,619 

^ Taken  from  Statistical  Abstract^  United  Kingdom^  vol.  for  1870, 
pp.  62  and  63  ; vol.  for  i877)  pp.  5^-54 ; vol.  for  1890,  pp.  84-87  ; 
vol.  for  1904,  pp.  1 20-1 23. 
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Imports  of  British  Produce  into  China  and  Japan. 

The  following  are  the  figures  worked  out  to  show  the 
imports  into  China  and  Japan  of  British  produce  per  head 
of  the  population  for  the  four  decennial  periods,  1870, 
1880,  1890,  1900.  The  population  of  China  is  estimated 
350,000,000;  of  Japan,  at  32,295,000  in  1870,  and  at 
45,862,000  in  1900. 


Year. 

China. 

Japan. 
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113;  Sir  W.  Pease’s  anti-opium 
resolution,  113;  carried,  114; 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith’s  resolution, 
113;  Royal  Commission,  1 15; 
Gladstone  wishful  to  avoid  divi- 
sion, 116;  misled,  117;  discus- 
sion on  Report,  118. 

Hsi,  Pastor,  237. 

Huang  Yu-pu,  ii. 

Hunan  Regiments,  207 ; Tracts, 
235,  249. 

Hurst,  Consul,  187,  206. 

India,  introduction  of  opium  to,  16  ; 
compulsory  growth  in,  16 ; sale 
restricted  in,  19;  Governor-Gene- 
ral overruled,  24 ; opposition  to 
convention  withdrawn,  103 ; re- 
venue of,  must  be  maintained, 
no  ; Royal  Commission  in,  121  ; 
case  for  trade,  12 1 ; to  arrange 
inquiry,  1 24  ; condemns  smoking, 
143  ; Government  of,  179  ; Native 
States  of,  191  ; Bundi  State,  192  ; 
Umballa  district,  193  ; manufac- 
ture of  opium,  195 ; drink  in, 
197 ; Indian  Treasury  rules, 
199  ; profits,  264  ; statistics,  284- 
289. 

Indian  Blue-Book,  184. 

Indian,  East,  Finance  Committee, 
95,  98,  99- 

Indian  Government,  promote  growth 
of  poppy,  33 ; revenue  of,  42 ; 
nearly  entire  opium  produce  for 
China,  72 ; fared  sumptuously, 
76 ; no  longer  accomplices  of 
smugglers,  93;  frightened,  loi. 


102 ; China  sends  to,  105 ; not 
prepared  to  give  China  a free 
hand,  107 ; defendant  in  suit, 
123;  on  Burma,  146;  persistence 
in  Burma,  153. 

Infant  drugging,  130. 

Inglis,  Mr.,  on  Captain  Elliot’s 
honesty,  27  ; on  Lin,  48  ; on  East 
Indian  pressure,  277,  279. 

Innes,  Mr.,  trades,  21  ; sets  manda- 
rin’s house  on  fire,  25  ; threatens 
further  reprisals,  32 ; smuggling, 
44  ; smuggles  defiantly,  55. 

Ito,  Marquis,  229 ; Eastern  inde- 
pendence, 255. 

Jackson,  Mr.,  206. 

Jahabua  claims,  127. 

Japan,  alienated,  5 ; repelled  by 
commerce,  28  ; treaty  with,  87  ; 
opium  prohibited  in,  87  ; exclu- 
sion of,  210,  266,  231  ; smuggling 
into,  281. 

Japanese  war,  206  ; “ Kings  of  Sea,” 

254- 

Jardine,  Mr.,  20. 

Jardine  & Co.,  185. 

Jennings,  Mr.  149. 

Jesuit  Missionaries,  ii. 

Johor,  Minister  of,  163. 

Jurgens,  Superintendent,  208. 

Kershaw,  Mr.,  141. 

Keying,  Commissioner,  73  ; Govern- 
ment of  Canton,  80. 

Kimberley,  Lord,  104. 

King,  Mr.,  48,  239. 

Kinnear,  Dr.,  203. 

Kung,  Prince,  244. 

Kwan,  K.  L.,  209. 

Kynnersley,  Hon.  C.,  W.S.,  161. 

Lamont,  Mr.,  162. 

Lascars,  55. 

Las  Tzu,  78. 

Lawrence,  Lord,  195. 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  112. 

Lay,  Mr.,  on  legalisation,  93  ; on 
Chinese  freedom,  105 ; evidence 
of,  132. 

Layard,  Consul,  257. 

Legalisation,  suggested,  25 ; again, 
33  ; to  be  hastened  by  rren-of- 
war,  35  ; English  instructions  for, 
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70 ; Mr.  Reed  on,  87 ; under 
protest,  88 ; at  last,  93,  242 ; 
Mr.  Lay  and  Mr.  Oliphant  on, 
93  ; Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  on, 
95- 

Legge,  Professor,  132,  228;  on 
books,  235. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  promotes  native 
opium,  98 ; to  Anti-Opium  So- 
ciety, 228. 

Lin,  Commissioner,  48;  proclama- 
tions, 49 ; to  Queen,  50 ; arrival 
of,  52 ; proceedings  of,  53 ; in- 
sists on  surrender  of  opium,  54 ; 
destroys  opium,  54 ; requires 
bonds  for,  54 ; demands  banish- 
ment of,  16;  merchants,  55; 
Chinese  account  of,  64,  65 ; too 
exacting,  66 ; British  grievances, 
68 ; degraded,  69. 

Lintin,  storeships,  20  ; smuggling, 
31  ; Sir  George  Robinson,  33. 

Little,  Mrs.  Archibald,  21 1,  230. 

Littleton,  Sir  Edward,  10. 

Loch,  Captain,  on  war,  61  ; on 
legalisation,  72. 

Lockhart,  Mr.,  171. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  9. 

Lyall,  Sir  James,  on  treaties,  107  ; 
on  commission,  118;  on  claims, 
128 ; examines,  134 ; cross  ex- 
amines Mr.  Smeaton,  147. 

Lyall,  Dr.,  202. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  84. 

Macao,  trade,  3,  10,  14,  20 ; search 
for  opium,  22  ; smuggling,  102  ; 
Lord  Napier,  31 ; levelling  graves, 
34 ; execution  at,  43 ; Elliot 
seeks  protection,  54 ; ships  linger 
at,  55  ; offer  to  Governor  rejected, 
56. 

Macartney,  Earl,  4. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  273. 

Macgowan,  Rev.  J.,  188. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  A.,  145. 

Maclaren,  Mr.,  interrupted,  133. 

Madras,  124. 

Magellan,  7. 

Mahomedans  and  alcohol,  136. 

Maitland,  Admiral,  43. 

Majoribanks,  Mr.,  21. 

Malacca,  7,  9,  164;  opium  sent  to, 

17. 


Malays,  159. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  89. 

Malwa  opium,  191. 

Manchester  Guardian^  261. 

Manchuria,  247. 

Manigold,  Colonel,  215. 

Mansfield,  Consul,  183. 

Marco  Polo,  2,  17. 

Massacres,  3,  55,  247. 

Matheson,  Mr.,  21. 

Max  Muller,  135. 

Maxwell,  Dr.,  on  treaty  rights,  106, 
107,  132;  letter  to,  208;  on 
Formosa,  257. 

Meadows,  Vice-Consul,  244. 

Medhurst,  Mr.  George,  5. 

Medical  witnesses,  139,  183,  200  ; 
missionaries,  201,  203,  280. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  63,  273. 

Mencius,  231,  247. 

Merchants’  Committee,  53 ; order 
for  banishment  of,  55. 

Mesny,  General,  207. 

Military  evidence,  203,  230,  269, 
280. 

Millworkers,  130. 

Milton  to  Cromwell,  274. 

Missionaries,  82 ; Lord  Elgin  to, 
92;  evidence  of,  130;  treatment 
of,  135;  charges  against,  155; 
blamed,  168 ; condemn  opium, 
177;  not  mentioned,  180;  Con- 
sul Scott  on,  180 ; Consul  Bullock 
on,  180  ; Consul  Allen  on,  180, 
181,  217;  converts,  243;  out- 
rages on,  246 ; murder  of  two 
Germans,  247 ; legal  status 
offered,  248 ; Roman  Catholic, 
248 ; Protestant,  248 ; Chinese 
inland,  249 ; may  yet  atone  for 
governments,  252. 

M‘Kie,  Mr.,  185. 

M‘Phun,  Dr.,  202. 

Mogul  Empire,  16. 

Molyneux,  Mr.,  184. 

Monopolies,  16;  revived,  17  ; trade 
to  China  ended,  29  ; abolition  of, 
III;  Bengal,  192;  Lord  Law- 
rence on,  195;  Muir  on,  196; 
Maine  on,  196,  198. 

Moore,  Sir  William,  201. 

Morley,  Mr.  John,  278. 

Morphia,  106,  173,  267. 

Morrison,  Robert,  243. 
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Moule,  Archdeacon,  217. 

Mowbray,  Mr,,  M.P.,  R.G.C., 
1 18. 

Multhan  claims,  127. 

Nankin,  Treaty  of,  69 ; supple- 
mentary tariff,  69  ; to  levy  tax, 
108. 

Napier,  Lord,  on  success,  25  ; as 
chief  superintendent,  29  ; differ- 
ences, 30 ; retired  to  Macao,  31  ; 
death  of,  31. 

Native  army,  204. 

Native  States,  141. 

New  China  army  corps,  208. 

Ningpo  taken,  68. 

Norman,  Mr.  H.,  263. 

North-West  Provinces,  124,  191. 

O’Brien,  Mr.,  159. 

Ogilvie,  Mr.,  141. 

Oliphant,  Mr.,  94, 

Opinion  in  Parliament,  62,  iio- 
119;  Chinese  account  of,  65;  in 
country,  119. 

Opium,  foreign  origin  of,  6 ; trade. 
Company  stage  of,  8 ; Patna,  9 ; 
with  tobacco,  ii  ; passed  as 
medicine,  13 ; importation  of 
forbidden,  13  ; monopoly  revived, 
17;  prohibited  by  Chinese,  18; 
legalisation  of  suggested,  25  ; ex- 
tension of,  33  ; Chinese,  milder, 
34 ; traders  ordered  away,  34  ; 
to  be  given  up,  53  ; surrender  of, 
54 ; destroyed,  54 ; Chinese 
account  of  opium  war,  64 ; sold 
along  the  river,  66 ; indemnity 
for,  68;  declared  illegal,  69; 
legalisation  wanted,  70 ; pro- 
hibition hopeless,  88  ; legalisation 
under  protest,  88 ; China’s  alter- 
native, 96 ; China  compelled  to 
admit,  99 ; duty  on,  10 1 ; duties, 
102  ; foreign  to  pay  nothing  that 
native  opium  did  not,  103  ; loss  to 
India  if  China  free,  108 ; further 
taxation,  109 ; Lord  Shaftesbury 
on,  III  ; monopoly,  iii  ; habit 
different  in  India  and  China, 
1 1 6 ; smoking  in  Burma,  150,  1 5 1 ; 
injures  moral  character,  176; 
Malwa,  191  ; Lord  Lawrence  on 
Government  monopoly  of,  195 ; 


Sir  Wm.  Muir,  196;  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  196 ; Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  Minority  Report 
on,  197  ; grave  curse,  203  ; Arch- 
deacon Moule  on,  217  ; Li  Hung 
Chang  on,  229 ; poison  in 
England,  268. 

Opium  farmers,  156,  160,  162; 

Hong  Kong,  166,  174. 

Opium  refuges,  237,  249,  250. 

Opium  smokers,  vicious,  ii  ; sottish, 
15  ; unworthy,  33  ; spreading, 
50  ; strangled,  65  ; statistics  of, 
157,  236. 

Opium  smoking,  155,  159,  i6i  ; in 
India  and  China,  139;  new  in 
India,  139;  Commission  Report 
on,  142 ; Chinese  ashamed  of, 
184,  214 ; degradation  of,  218 ; 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  on,  223  ; ex- 
cludes from  church  membership, 
251,  280;  evils  of,  282. 

Opium  traffic.  Society  for  Suppres- 
sion of,  104 ; worse  than  slave 
trade,  iii. 

O’Sullivan,  Surgeon-Major,  161. 

Oudh,  Province  of,  191. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  instructions,  29 ; 
on  Innes,  32  ; weakness  of  his 
position,  32 ; demands  equality, 
37  ; on  threatened  execution,  44  ; 
cannot  interfere  for  smugglers, 
46 ; or  send  commissioner,  47  ; 
to  Elliot,  57 ; defence  of  war, 
62  ; urges  legalisation,  70,  71 ; 
writes  to  Davis,  75 ; foreign 
policy,  79 ; appeals  to  country, 
84  ; electoral  address,  85,  273. 

Park,  Dr.,  201,  239,  240. 

Parker,  Consul,  Chinese  account  of 
war,  63,  183,  213,  214. 

Parkes,  Consul,  the  Arrow,  81  ; 
war  at  Canton  only,  83,  270. 

Parkyns,  Captain,  pioneers  opium 
along  coast,  21. 

Parsees,  24. 

Patna  opium,  9;  factory,  16,  192  ; 
visit  to  factory,  195. 

Pease,  Mr.  Arthur,  118. 

Pease,  Sir  J.  W.,  anti-opium  resolu- 
tion, 1 1 3,  1 14;  on  report,  118. 

Pecheli,  Gulf  of,  247. 

Pehtang,  90. 
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Peiho,  forts  captured,  84  ; baffled 
fleets,  89. 

Pekin,  work  on  Formosa,  ii  ; 
Government  alarmed,  12  ; Court 
at,  36 ; Treaty  of,  89 ; terms  of 
treaty,  90  ; Sir  R.  Alcock  at,  95  ; 
Convention,  i860,  246. 

Penang,  164. 

Perak,  158. 

Philippine  Islands,  3,  267. 

Pirang,  26. 

Playfair,  Consul,  259. 

Poppy,  6 ; used  as  vegetable,  10 ; 
no  mention  of,  by  Dr.  Abel,  15  ; 
instead  of  grain,  1 7 ; growth  of, 
pushed,  26 ; planted  for  China, 
72 ; diminishing  cultivation  of, 

1 16;  growth  of,  in  India,  117; 
price  paid  for,  193  ; compulsory 
growth  of,  195 ; competition  of 
foodstuffs  with,  264;  in  China, 
265. 

Portuguese,  lawlessness,  2 ; traders, 
7 ; British  offer  to  assist,  54  ; and 
transfer  commerce  to,  55  ; nego- 
tiations through,  56  ; lorchas,  80. 
Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  on  war,  61  ; 
succeeds  Captain  Elliot,  68 ; pro- 
clamation, 69  ; complains  of  mer- 
chants, 70 ; interview  on  opium, 

72  ; explains  Western  ethics,  73  ; 
is  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Davis, 

73  ; at  Manchester,  77. 

Rajputana,  191  ; States,  125,  126. 
Rand,  coolies,  218. 

Rangoon,  memorial,  148 ; jail, 

149. 

Ratman,  Mr.,  134. 

Reed,  Mr.  (U.S.  plenipotentiary), 

87. 

Reid,  Dr.,  218. 

Reid,  Mr.  Gilbert,  266. 

Riccard,  Mr.,  160. 

Roberts,  Sir  William,  118;  on 
euphoric  agents,  139. 

Robertson,  Colonel,  on  claims, 
127  ; on  Native  States,  141. 
Robinson,  Sir  George,  31  ; on 
weakness  of  English  position, 
32  ; at  Lintin,  33. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  10. 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  248 ; 
Church,  251. 


Rose,  Si  Lai,  13 1. 

Ross,  Mr.  Skinner,  218. 

Royal  Commission  — Dr.  Edkins’ 
History,  6 ; on  Cheefoo  Conven- 
tion, 104 ; Dr.  Maxwell  on 
Treaties,  106 ; Chairman  of, 
107;  terms  of,  115,  116;  on 
reaching  India,  117  ; members  of 
the  Commission,  118;  return  of, 
1 18;  Secretary  of,  118;  Report 
of,  1 1 8,  1 21  ; Viceroy  of  India  to, 
118  ; visits  of,  121  ; character  of 
inquiry,  122 ; staffed  from  India, 
123  ; Colonel  Abbott,  125  ; 
claims  for  compensation,  126 ; 
Chairman  on  shadowing,  129; 
millowners,  130 ; drugging  in- 
fants, 130;  suicides,  13 1 ; on 
history,  131  ; Chairman  anxious 
to  clear  the  past,  133 ; with 
witnesses,  134 ; condescension  to 
missionaries,  135 ; on  total  ab- 
stainers, 136;  on  stimulants,  136; 
closure,  137  ; native  opinion,  141  ; 
on  opium  smoking,  142 ; visits 
Burma,  147  ; sums  up,  152  ; on 
morphia,  173  ; on  China,  177- 
179;  on  consular  opinion,  182; 
on  medical  opinion,  183  ; Chinese 
evidence,  206;  no  minutes,  138. 

Royal  Commission  on  licensing 
laws,  137. 

Russia,  treaty,  3 ; treaty  excluding 
opium,  89  ; may  be  first,  226, 
247  ; restricts  opium,  281. 

Ryan,  Sir  Edward,  76. 

Ryot,  British,  192 ; live  and  die  in 
debt,  194,  198. 

Sailana,  claims,  127. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  on,  103 ; incon- 
veniences of  principle,  113;  on 
Royal  Commissions,  122;  “mis- 
sionary, trader,  consul,  gunboat,” 
242,  273 ; invites  to  reform, 
274. 

Sanders,  Rev.  A.  R.,  248. 

Sassoon,  Sons,  & Co.,  185. 

Satow,  Sir  E.,  227. 

Scott,  Consul,  180. 

Seah,  Mr.  S.  L.,  163. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl,  anti-opium  re- 
solution in  House  of  Commons, 
no ; in  House  of  Lords  112. 
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Shanghai,  opium  ships,  70  ; friendly 
to  English,  79  ; merchants,  92  ; 
Treaty,  106  ; native  press,  188. 

Shansi,  236. 

Shantung,  187. 

Shapura,  126. 

Shellabear,  Mr.,  159,  161. 

Sikhs,  the,  204. 

Silver,  native,  drain  of,  23,  37,  41  ; 
smuggling,  43  ; continued  drain, 
49  ; grievance,  7 1 . 

Singapore,  159,  164. 

Singhalese,  opium  sales  to,  197- 

Skinner,  Mr.,  159. 

Smeaton,  Mr.,  146 ; cross- 
examined,  147,  149. 

Smith,  Dr.  Arthur,  212. 

Smith,  Mr.  Samuel,  M.P.,  113. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  M.P.,  116. 

Smugglers,  fight,  25  ; armed,  35  ; 
foreign,  36 ; proscribed,  37 ; 
native,  39  ; European  boats,  39  ; 
searched,  43  ; defiant,  47  ; natives 
of  India,  146. 

Smuggling,  leads  to  piracy,  26 ; 
at  Lintin,  31;  increased,  32; 
carnage,  33  ; danger  and  shame 
of  46  ; English  to  give  notice  of, 
69  ; Hong  Kong  centre  of,  73  > 
continued,  75  ; more  rampant, 
77  ; frequency  of,  102  ; at  Macao 
and  Hong  Kong,  102 ; Peel  on, 
III  ; law  officers  on,  112. 

Soo-chow  Hospital,  201  ; general 
manager  at,  232. 

South  Africa,  219. 

Spanish  massacres,  3. 

Squibbs,  Dr.,  203. 

Ssuch’uan,  growth  of  habit  in,  189  ; 
Consul  Parker  on,  213 ; Mrs. 
Bishop  on,  215. 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  84. 

Stanton,  Mr.,  17 1. 

Starkey,  Mr.,  207. 

Statistical  tables — Appendix  II. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  62. 

Stead,  Mr.  Alfred,  255. 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark,  113. 

Stimulants,  136. 

Stoker,  Mr.,  140. 

Storeships  armed,  21. 

Strachey,  Sir  John,  204. 

Straits  Settlement,  numbers  of 
Chinese  consumers,  156. 


Stuart,  Dr.,  203. 

Suicides,  131,  239,  240,  280. 

Summer  Palace,  destruction  of,  90. 

Supercargoes,  22. 

Superintendents  of  trade,  29 ; to 
reside  at  Canton,  30. 

Swatau,  extra  tax,  108. 

Swetenham,  Mr.,  158,  159. 

Taipings,  81  ; against  opium,  235. 

Takavi,  194. 

Tas-Kwang,  Emperor,  224. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Hudson,  238. 

Thacker,  Captain,  278. 

Thalia,  H.M.S.,  recalled, 

“The  Ten  Cannots,”  170. 

Tientsin,  occupied,  86  ; Treaty  of, 
86 ; Convention  of,  loi  ; treaty 
revives,  199. 

Times,  on  bad  trade,  78  ; on  raising 
opium  duties,  108 ; on  Lord 
Ashley,  iii  ; on  Formosa,  260. 

Tinghai,  fleet,  64  ; taken,  68. 

Tobacco,  with  opium,  ii. 

Tong-king,  21 1. 

Treaty,  or  treaties,  Russian,  3 ; 
of  the  Bogue,  68 ; of  Nankin, 
68  ; supplementary,  69  ; observ- 
ance of,  74  ; of  Tientsin,  86,  107, 
199 ; with  Japan,  87  ; with 
United  States,  89 ; with  Russia, 
89  ; of  Pekin,  89  ; terms  of  . . . 
of  Pekin,  90 ; French,  90,  246 ; 
Elgin,  102  ; of  Shanghai,  106 ; 
Foreign  Office,  107 ; Cheefoo, 
199  ; against  import  into  Japan, 
266 ; prohibition  . . . various, 
267. 

Underwood,  Mr.,  184. 

United  States,  treaty  excluding 
opium,  89. 

Veharidas,  Mr.  Haridas,  118;  on 
opium  smoking,  143. 

Venetian  traders,  7. 

Vermont,  Mr.,  157. 

Viceroy,  China’s  greatest,  230  ; 
Chinese  . . . sent  students  to 
Japan,  262. 

Viceroy  of  India,  to  Commission, 
118  ; to  Secretary  for  India,  124; 
on  temperance,  273. 

Voeux,  Sir  William  Des,  167. 
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Wade,  Sir  Thomas,  on  Chinese 
freedom,  94,  105  ; on  Convention, 
loi  ; on  Cheefoo  Convention, 
102,  105 ; apologetic,  102 ; on 
evidence,  132,  270. 

Walsh,  Surgeon,  201. 

War,  the  opium,  57 ; issues  of,  58 ; 
rewards  for  British  vessels,  etc., 
59  ; Ouchterlong’s  history  of,  59  ; 
Spectator  on,  59 ; Sir  William 
Follet  on,  62  ; Sir  George  Staun- 
ton on,  62  ; Mr.  Charles  Buller 
on,  62 ; Lord  Palmerston  on,  62  ; 
Earl  Grey  on,  63  ; Lord  Mel- 
bourne on,  63  ; Dr.  Arnold  on, 
63  ; Baron  Bunsen  on,  63  ; Mr. 
Gladstone  on,  63  ; the  Times  on, 
63  ; Chinese  account  of,  64  ; 
causes  of  Wei-Yuan,  66,  279. 

War,  the  second,  the  Arrow,  8 1 ; 
not  looked  on  as  serious,  85  ; 
Canton  and  Tientsin  occupied, 
86  ; Lord  Elgin  on,  86  ; Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  86  ; Sir  Robert  Hart 
on,  225. 

War,  the  third.  Treaty  of  Pekin, 
89  ; treachery,  89  ; destruction  of 
Summer  Palace,  90 ; Pehtang 
pillaged,  90 ; Lord  Elgin  on  the 
baser  side  of,  91. 


Webb,  Mr.  Alfred,  M.P.,  114. 

Wei-Yuan,  66. 

Welby,  Captain,  215. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  31,  42. 

Wells  Williams,  Dr.,  2. 

Wen  Hsiang,  244. 

Wen  Seang,  95. 

Western  morality,  5,  73>  270. 

Whampoa,  14  ; opium  ships  at,  20; 
opium  prohibited  at,  22  ; British 
smuggling,  39,  44  ; departure  of 
ships,  45  ; communication  pro- 
hibited, 53. 

Whitehead,  Hon.  J.  H.,  174. 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  M.P.,  118; 
dissatisfied,  124;  shadowed,  128, 
129  ; protest  against  closure,  138  ; 
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Glasgow  Herald.— It  is  full  of  interest,  and  gives  abundant 
material  for  thought.” 

IVester.v  Ma/l.—‘‘ This  scrupulous  fairness,  this  judicial  trans- 
parency, is  immensely  to  the  credit  of,”  etc. 

Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Comprehensive  but 

judicial  indictment.” 


Liverpool  Daily  Courier. — “ Epitomises  very  ably  the  whole 
history  of  the  trade.” 


Yorkshire  Daily  Post.  “ Mr.  Rowntree  has  got  up  his  case 
thoroughly,  and  he  presents  it  fairly.” 

I^EEDS  Mercury.— ^^'bA.2^ts  his  case  appear  unanswerable.” 

Westminster  Gazette.-<‘  Mr.  Rowntree  has  evidently  studied 
the  subject  exhaustively,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  question,  which  he  sketches  in  an  interesting  and 
impartial  manner.  . . . We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending 
Mr.  Rowntree  s book  to  the  careful  study  of  all  who  wish  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  as  regards  the  question  with  which  it  deals.” 


The  £i lning  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette. “At 

all  events  his  book  has  deep  interest  for  all,  whether  they  find  them- 
selves wholly,  in  part,  or  not  at  all  in  ‘agreement  with  his  con- 
clusions.’ ” 


The  Record.  “Will  be  the  means  of  convincing  many  who 
have  hitherto  been  sceptical.” 


The  Lnquirer.  “ This  temperate,  judicial,  and  informing  volume.” 

The  Christian.  — ^^Tho.  whole  matter  being  examined  and  dis- 
cussed in  a very  thorough  manner.” 

The  Friend.— Th^  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  research  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  simplify  for  the  busy  men  and  women 
of  to-day  the  often  intricate  history  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,” 

Daily  News.  “Succinct,  intelligible,  and  eminently  fair-minded. 

. . . An  eloquent  appeal  to  the  higher  feelings  of  the  nation.” 

The  Globe.— Logical  in  argument  and  direct  in  purpose,  it  will 
command  a generally  sympathetic  public.” 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS— Con/tmted 


Medical  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  — “From  first  to  last  the 
book  is  most  interesting,” 

Morning  Leader. — “Mr.  Rowntree  has  done  a great  public 
service  in  producing  this  sane  and  admirable  survey  of  the  whole 
question.” 

The  Examiner.  — “Is  likely  to  become  the  standard  record  of  a 
great  international  wrong.” 

Christian  Commonwealth. — “A  very  timely  and  much  needed 
book.” 

The  British  Friend. — “An  extremely  able  and  informing  work 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Opium  Trade  in  Asia,  . . . the  most 
striking  feature  of  his  book  is  the  conspicuous  fairness  and  moderation 
which  marks  every  page.  For  the  most  part  he  simply  allows  the 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves.” 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. — “One  can  wish  a wide  circulation 
for  this  able  and  thorough  piece  of  work.” 

Northern  Echo. — “ Mr.  Rowntree  tells  it  with  terrible  force  and 
convincing  lucidity.” 

Concord. — “Mr.  Rowntree  convicts  the  Majority  Report  of  in- 
accuracy, inefficiency,  and  grave  partiality  to  the  protected  and 
profitable  traffic.” 

The  Speaker.  — “In  this  short  but  carefully  written  work  Mr. 
Rowntree  has  undertaken  an  arduous  and  much  needed  task.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “ Mr.  Rowntree  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  a true  understanding  of  the  best  Eastern  thought,  especially  in 
view  of  the  rise  of  Japan  and  its  growing  influence  over  China. 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — “Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree  does  a 
timely  service  in  “ Imperial  Drug  Trade.”  . . . The  little  volume  is 
thoroughly  workmanlike.  ...  It  is  part  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
excellent  little  volume  to  make  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  work 
more  accessible.” 

The  Times  of  India. — “ Much  is  said  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Commission  towards  missionaries,  and  if  there  was  “condescension” 
towards  this  class  of  witnesses,  or  if,  as  Mr.  Rowntree  complains, 
reflections  were  cast  upon  them,  this  was  obviously  reprehensible.” 

The  Tablet. — In  this  volume  a strong  case  against  the  opium 
trade  is  made  out,  and  it  is  therefore  painful  reading  for  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  acquit  their  country  of  a great  wrong,  we  might 
almost  say  of  a national  crime.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  statements 
here  made  can  be  controverted,  and  they  are  the  more  impressive 
because  left  in  great  measure  to  speak  for  themselves  without  any 
attempt  to  give  them  rhetorical  colouring.” 
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Cornstalk.’  AN  OUTLANDER  IN 
ENGLAND:  Being  some  Impressions  of 
AN  Australian  Abroad.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z>o.  6s.  _ ^ 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
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A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Aldis  (Janet).  MADAME  GEOFFRIN, 
HER  SALON,  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  many  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  lor.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Alexander  (William),  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND 
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Demy  x6mo.  2s.  6d. 

Aiken  (Henry).  THE  NATIONAL 
SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With 
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Dtmy  ivo.  los.  6d.  neU 


Anderson  (F.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
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With  many  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 
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University,  NOUVELLE  GRAMMAIRE 
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CAISE. Cr.  8vo.  iJ.  6d. 

An’drewes  (Bishop).  PRECES  PRI- 
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Anglo°Australian.  AFTER-GLOW  ME- 
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Third  Edition.  Large  Cr.  2>vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Fourth 

Edition.  Large  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  I'ldition  is  also  published. 
•■■Bajfot  (Richard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
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Baring-Gould  (S.).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  With  over 
450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Photo- 
gravure Plates.  Gilt  to/.  Large  quarto. 

the’  tragedy  of  the  C/ESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts, 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Royal 
Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Gaskin. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  Buckram.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  Re- 
vised Edition.  With  a Portrait.  Cr.  Svo. 
3.?'.  6d. 

DARTMOOR;  A Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch.  With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  Illustrated. 
Twovolumes.  Vol.i.  'D&von.  Second  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  Cornwall.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.  each. 

A BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  Illustrated.  Cr.. 
Svo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  S7'o.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


*THE  RHINE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6^. 

A BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  COUN'I'RY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions. Fifth  Edition.  Large  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
I'inglish  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  ±to.  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST;  Folk  Songs  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Collected  from  the 
Mouths  of  the  People.  ByS.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  M.A. 
Newand  Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical 
editorship  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Principal  of 
the  Hampstead  Conservatoire.  Large  Im- 
perial Svo.  5s.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides  and  Half-Crown 
Library. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Barnes  (W.  E.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  See  Little  Library. 

Baron  (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
7.S.  6d.  Key,  3^.  net.  See  also  Junior  School 
Books. 

Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a Preface  by  Canon  Scott  PIolland. 
Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6d. 

Bartholomew  (J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.  See  C.  G. 
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BastablefC.  F.),  M.A.  See  S.Q.S. 
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net. 
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Series  and  Beginner’s  Books. 

Beckford  (Peter).  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 

Beckford  (William).  See  Little  Library. 

Beeching  (H.  |C.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Begbie  (Harold).  MASTER  WORKERS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d.  net. 
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Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
IS.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  H.)and  Adeney  (W.  F.).  A 
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Communion  Addresses.  Fcap.  Svo.  ■^s.  6d. 
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Benson  (A.  C.),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
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Benson  (R.  M.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
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noth  Psalm.  Cr.  Svo.  <^s. 

Bernard  (E.  R.),  M.A. , Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap.  Svo. 

ij.  6d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness  de).  THE  LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Betham= Edwards  (M.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
FRANCE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 
Bethune=Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.  See  Hand- 
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Bidez  (M.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Biggs  (C.  R.  D.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Binns  (H.  B.).  THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d.  net, 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Binyon  (Laurence).  THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS  Cr.  Svo. 
3S.  6d.  net. 

♦W^ILLIAM  BLAKE.  In  2 volumes. 
Super  Royal  Q^carto.  £1,  is.  eacJu 
Vol.  I.— The  Book  of  Job. 

Birnstingl  (Ethel).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Blackmantle  (Bernard).  Seel.P.L. 

Blair  (Robert).  Seel.P.L. 

Blake  (William).  See  I.P.L.  and  Little 
Library. 

Blaxland  (B.),  M.A.,  See  Library  of 

Devotion. 

Bloom  (T.  Harvey),  M.A,  SHAKE- 
SPE  ARE'S  GARDEN.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6d.  ; leather^  45,  6d.  net. 

See  also  Antiquary’s  Books. 
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Bodley  (J.  E.  C.),  Author  of'  France.'  THE 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
Demy  Svo.  2\s.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
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Body  (George),  D.D.  THE  SOUL’S 
PILGRIMAGE  : Devotional  Readings 

from  his  writings.  Selected  by  J.  H.  Burn, 
B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  PottSvo.  7,s.6d. 

Bona  (Cardinal).  See  Library  of  Devotion, 
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Borrow  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth Davis,  M.A.  With  155 Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.  Third  Edition.  3^.  6d. 

Botting  (C.  G.),  B.A.  EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.  Cr.  Svo.  •zs.  See  also 
Junior  Examination  Series. 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.  Cr.  Svo.  is. 

Boulton  (William  B,).  THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH  With  40  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Ed.  Demy  Svo.  ys.6d.net. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With 
49  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA  : Being  Quotations  from 

Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  i6mo.  is.6d. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Stiper  Royal 
i6mo.  IS. 

Brabant  (F.  Q.),  M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (J.  W.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Brailsford  (H.  N.).  MACEDONIA 
Illustrated,  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (Anderson). 
A CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Brooke  (A.  S.),  M.A.  SLINGSBY  AND 
SLINGSBY  CASTLE.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.  ys.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.,  Fraser  Professor  of 
Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  Svo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo,  6s. ; also  Demy  Svo.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Browning  (Robert).  See  Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d, 
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Buckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d.  net. 

EAGER  HEART  : A Mystery  Play.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  iJ.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  _ loo 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Voiufnes.  Royal^vo.  -^s.  net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zz’o.  6i-. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

BuIIey  (Miss).  SeeS.Q.S. 

Bunyan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Betl.  Cr.  ?>vo.  6s. 

See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and  Standard 
Library. 

Burch  (G.J.),  M.A.,F.R.S.  A MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Sz/o.  3J. 

Burgess  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.  Illustrated.  Small  ^to.  6s. 


Burke  (Edmund).  See  Standard  Library. 

Burn  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 

See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  With  a Portrait  by 
H.  V.  Herkomer.  Cr.  Zvo.  Fourth  arid 
Cheaper  Edition.  6s 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Dezny  Zvo,  silt 
top.  6r. 

Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Cr.  Zvo  3.?.  6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  I.P.L. 

Butler  (Joseph).  See  Standard  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D,  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh,  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCtID  and  algebra.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each-  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  ^d. , 7.d  , and  2,d. 

Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  Zvo. 

TS.  6d. 


A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Canning  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
Capey  (E.  F.  H.).  See  Oxford  Biographies 
Careless  (John).  See  I.P.L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCt 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes,  Cr.  Zvo,  iZs. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  iZs.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See  Leaders 
of  Religion. 

^Carpenter  (Margaret).  THE  CHILD 
IN  ART.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Chamberlin  (Wilbur  B.).  ORDERED 
TO  CHINA.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 
LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Chapman  (S.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Stkachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  12s. 

^Chesterton  (G.  K.).  DICKENS.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Christian  (F.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  ^let. 

Cicero.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke  (F,  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  ofReligion. 

Cleather  (A.  L.)  and  Crump  (B.). 

RICHARD  WAGNER’S  MUSIC 
DRAMAS : Interpretations,  embodying 

Wagner’s  own  explanations.  In  Four 
Volujnes.  Fcap  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

VoL.  I. — The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

VoL.  II. — Parsifal,  Lohengrin,  and 
The  Holy  Grail. 

VoL.  III. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Clinch  (G.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Clough  (W.  T.).  See  Junior  School  Books.  ’ 

Coast  (W.  O.),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

Cobb  (T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  : with  a Commentary.  DemyZvo. 
loj.  6d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  SELECTIONS  FROM. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Symons.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Collingwood  (W.  G.).  See  Half-Crown 
Library. 

CoIHns  (W.  E.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  Folio.  Three  Guineas  net. 

Combe  (William).  See  I.P.L. 

Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.  See  E.  C.  Marchant.’ 
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Cooke-Taylor  (R.  W.).  SeeS.Q.S. 

Corelli  (Marie).  TliE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN  : Fcap.  ^to.  u. 

A CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Cr.  i,to.  ij. 
Corkran  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE’S  GARDEN. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Second  Editio7t. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  "zs.  6d.;  leather,  3J.  (id.  net. 
BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a Frontispiece 
and  Plan.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  See  Little  Library. 
Cowper  (William),  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  Illustrated,  including 
two  unpublished  designs  by  William 
Blake.  Deniy  Zvo.  loj.  (d.  net. 

Cox(J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary’s  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.  A.  SeeS.Q.S. 

Crabbe  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
Craigie(W.  A.).  A PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  6d. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  Q.).  See  Mary  C.  Danson. 
*Cro8S  (.1.  A.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
RELIGION.  Fcap.  Zvo.  q.s.  6d.  net. 
Crouch  (W.).  BRYAN  KING.  With  a 
Portrait.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Cruikshank(G.).  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  n 
Plates.  Cr.  x6mo.  is.  6d.  net. 

Crump  (B.).  See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Cunliffe  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 
Quarto.  155-.  each. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Cunynghame(H.  ),  C.B. , See  Connoisseur’s 
Library. 

Cutts(E.  L.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Daniell  (Q.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  G.). 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Textedited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.  ,D.Litt.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 
THEPURGATORIOOFDANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Darley  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
D’Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur’s 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 


*Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.  I.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  7J.  6d.  net. 
Each  volume  may  be  purchased  separately. 
VoL.  I. — To  a.d.  1500. 

VoL.  II. — A.D.  1500  TO  igoo. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
ofBalliol  College,  Author  of  ‘ Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS  : 1066-1272.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. . 
net. 

Dawson  (A.  J.).  MOROCCO.  Illustrated 
Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  See  Little  Library. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S. 

Demosthenes.  THE  OLYNTHIACS  AND 
PHILIPPICS.  Translated  by  Otho 
Holland.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,  M.A.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library  and 
I.P.L. 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
4J.  bd.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2S.  6d. 

Dickson  (H.  N.).  F.R.Met.  Soc. 

METEOROLOGY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.  6d. 

Dilke(Lady).  SeeS.Q.S. 

Dillon  (Edward).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library 
and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Ditchfield  (P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH 
TOWNS.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Half-crown  Library. 

Dixon  (W.  M.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Secotid  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.  6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.  6d. 

Dole  (N.  H.)._  FAMOUS  COMPOSERS. 
With  Portraits.  Two  Volumes.  Demy 
Zvo.  12s.  net. 

Doney  (May).  SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin. 

burgh.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Drage  (Q.).  See  Books  on  Business.' 
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Driver(S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  ofChrist 
Chur(i,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  (Wakeling:).  See  Little  Guides. 

Dryhurst  (A.  k.)«  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Duguid  (Charles).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Dunn(J.  T).,  D.Sc.,  andMundella(V.  A.). 
GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  114  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Dunstan  (A.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Junior  School 
Books  and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).  A REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.  45.  6d.  net. 

Dutt(W.  A.).  A POPULAR  GUIDE  TO 
NORFOLK.  Medium  Zvo.  6d.  net. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.  With 
coloured  Illustrations  by  Frank  South- 
gate.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  See  also  Little  Guides. 

Earle(John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  ok  A PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
i6mo.  ^s  net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E.),  R.E. ; D.A.Q.- 
M.G.  See  W.  Birkbeck  Wood. 

Edwards  (Clement).  SeeS.Q.S. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Egan  (Pierce).  See  I.P.L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  Q.).  See  The  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  Q.).  See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Epictetus.  See  W.  H.  D.  P-ouse. 

Erasmus.  A Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight. 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  1533.  Fcap.  Zvo  3s.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother(W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

*Fea  (Allan).  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENEH  CENTURY.  With 
100  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo,  i2r.  6d.  net. 

FELISSA;  OR,  THE  LIFE  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  A KITTEN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Post 
\6mo.  25.  6d.  net. 

Perrier  (Susan).  See  Little  Library. 

Pidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 

Books  on  Business. 


Fielding  (Henry).  See  Standard  Libpry. 

Finn(S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL’S 
ARMY:  A History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.  Cr.  Zvo.  65. 

Fisher  (Q.  W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
De^ny  Zvo.  105.  6d. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s.  See  also  Miniature  Library. 

*FitzaeraId(H.  P.).  A CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  35.  6d.  net. 

Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT’S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
The  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litai.y.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Cr.  Zvo.  25.  6d. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Zvo.  75.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue(Mrs.  Q.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Fraser  (David).  A MODERN  CAM- 
PAIGN; OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  65. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A WHEEL.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

French  (W.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.  Cr.  Zvo.  25.  6d. 

Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

C.  Q.,  and  F.  C.  Q.  JOHN  BULL’S  AD- 
VENTURES IN  THE  FISCAL  WON- 
DERLAND. By  Charles  Geake.  With 
46  Illustrations  by  F.  Carrutheks  Gould. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

^Gallaher  (D.)  and  Stead  (D.  W.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  England.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Gallichan  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.).  See  I.P.L. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books. 
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George(H.  B.),  M.  A.,  Fellow  ofNew  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a new  Chapter 
including  the  South  African  War.  Cr.  &vo, 
3s.  6d. 

A HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z^o.  3s.  6d. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5 Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.  Dc7ny  8vo.  los.  6d. 

A COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Cr.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Eleventh  Edition.  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.  3s. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  t.s.  6d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  S.Q.S. 
Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appen- 
dices, and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  Seven  Volumes.  Dejuy  8vo. 
Gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  each.  Also,  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS. Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 
LL.D.  Demy  8vo,  Gilt  top.  8s.  6d.  Also 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
QIoag(M.).  See  K.  Wyatt. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOL  A. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.  Fcap.  8vo.  zr.  6d. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  Fcap.  32mo.  With  10 
Plates  in  Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 
Leather,  2s.  6d.  7ieU  See  also  I.P.L.  and 
Standard  Library. 

Goodrich -Freer  (A.).  IN  A SYRIAN 
SADDLE.  Demy^  8vo.  qs.  6d.  7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).  See  S.Q.S. 
Granger  (P.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A CHRISTIAN.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 


Gray  (E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cr. 
8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Gray(P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181 
Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Cr. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Green  (E.  T.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Greenidge(A.  H.  J.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ROME:  During  the  Later  Republic 
and  the  Early  Principate.  In  Six  Volutnes. 
Demy  8vo.  Vol.  I.  (133-104  b.c.).  10s.  6d. 

net. 

Qreenwell  (Dora).  See  Miniature  Library. 
Gregory  (R.  A.).  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Gregory  (Miss  E.  C.).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Greville  Minor.  A MODERN  JOURNAL. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Spender.  Cr.  8vo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Grubb  (H.C  .).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Guiney  (Louisa  I.).  HURRELL 
FROUDE : Memoranda  and  Comments. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  loj.  6d.  net. 
Gwynn  (M.  L.).  A BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

New  and  cheaper  issue.  Royal  8vo.  3s.net. 
Hackett  (John),  B.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  tiet. 

Haddon  (A.  C.),  Sc.D,,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Detny  8vo.  15.?. 

' Hadfield  (R.  A.).  See  S.Q.S. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Dejny  8vo.  loj.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hall  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  tict. 
Hamilton  (P.  J.),  D.D.  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Hammond  (J.  L.).  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.  Detny  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

Hannay  (D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  Illustrated.  Two 
Volumes.  De7ny8vo.  'js.6d.each.  Vol.  I. 
1200-1688. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fcap. 
8vo.  3r.  6d.  net. 

Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 
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Harrison  (Clifford).  READING  AND 
READERS.  Fcaf.  Zvo.  zs,  6d, 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel).  See  Little  Library. 
HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 
Cr.  Svo.  js.  net. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Heath  (Dudley).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
V.  M.  Crawford.  Fcap  ^vo.  35-.  ^d. 
Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 
issue.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

AT  INTERVALS.  FcapZvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  See  Half-Crown  Library. 
Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY : As  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Cr.  8no.  6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  : Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  Cr.  Sve.  6s. 
DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Herbert  (George).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.),  B.A.  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  TFIE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Cr.  8nc. 
2S.  6d. 

Hewitt  (Ethel  IVl.)  A GOLDEN  DIAL. 
A Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  PALIO  AND  PONTE: 
A Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
Royal  8z'0.  21J.  net. 

Hilbert  (T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Hill  (Clare).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.  A. , Headmaster  of  the  Boy’s 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Hillegas  (Howard  C.).  WITH  THE 
BOER  FORCES.  With  24  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hirst  (F.  W.)  See  Books  on  Business. 
Hobbouse  (Emily).  THE  BRUNT  OF 
THE  WAR.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hobhouse(L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy8vo.  los.  6d.  ziet. 

Hobson (J.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  : A Study  of  Economic  Principles. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  7iet. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Hodgkin  (T.),  D. C.L.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 
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Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  6j. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net. 

Holden-Stone  (G.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND : being  a 

Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Demy  2>vo.  xos.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (Canon  Scott).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY : How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

HoIyoake(G.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Hoppner.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.  A.  WATERLOO  : 
A Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  5^.  See  also 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Horth(A.  C.).  S ee  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton  (R.  F.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  With 
Illustrations  and  a Map.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.^  75.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (F.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions- Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7S.  6d. 

Howell  (G.).  SeeS.  Q.  S. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIAL, S OF  A 

WARWICKSHIRE  PARISFI.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  15^.  7tet. 

Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Anthol- 
ogy. With  a Preface  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Demy  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vernon  Rendall.  Leather. 
Royal  yzmo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  Q.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 
by  Miss  Lucy  Kemp  Welch.  Large 
Demy8vo.  2xs.net. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA.  ^ With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  20  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  %vo,  2^.  6d.  net. 

Hutton  (R.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hutton  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  THOIVIAS  MORE.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  See  also 
Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyett  (F.  A.),  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
FLORENCE.  DctnyZvo.  Ts.6d.net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  35. 6d. 

Ing:e  (W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  O.xford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Innes(A.  D.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (P.  Hamilton).  See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (P.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Jeans  (J.  Stephen).  See  S.  Q.  S.  and  Busi- 
ness Books. 

Jeffreys(D.Gwyn).  DOLLY’S  THEATRI- 
CALS. Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super Royal\6mo.  2S.6d. 

Jenks  (E.),  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

*Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.  RELIGION  IN 
EVOLUTION.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d,  net. 

See  also  Churchman’s  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  xos.6d.net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  s,to.  i8j.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jones  (R.  Crompton),  M.A.  POEMS 
OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s.  6d,  net. 

Jones  (H.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.).  THE  MINERS’ 
GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES 
REGULATION  ACTS.  Cr.Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

‘COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  Demy  Zvo.  2xs. 
net. 

Jonson  (Ben).  See  Standard  Library. 


Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.  Cr.  Zvo.  3r.  6d. 

Juvenal.  See  Classical  Translations. 

‘Kappa.’  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.).  See  S.  Q.  S. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net.  See 
also  Little  Library,  Standard  Library,  and 
E.  de  Selincourt. 

Keble(John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden ofKeble  College.  Illustrated 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  3r.  6d.  ; padded  morocco,  5^.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Kempis  (Thomas  ^0.  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap. Zvo.  2>^.6d.;  padded 
morocco.  5s. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 
Zvo.  3J.  6d.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy  (Bart.).  THE  GREEN 
SPHINX.  Cr.  Zvo,  j,s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Kestell  (J.  D.).  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  : Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  D.  Kestell,  Chaplain  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.\  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  See  Littie  Library. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  73rd  Thousand.  Tzventy- 
Jirst  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  62ndThousand,  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  41st  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

^Knight  (Albert  E.).  THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
7s.  6d.  }iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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ICnowlinsr  (R.  J.)»  M-A.,  Professor  of  Nev; 
Testament  Exegesis^  at  King’s  College, 
London.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 
OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  yj.  (id.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF.  See  E.  V.  Lucas. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Lambros  (Professor).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Lane- Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 
Langbridge(F.),M. A.  BALLADSOF THE 
BRAVE  : Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.  A Biography.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Zvo,  \zs.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

*Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illustrated  in  colour.  Crown 
Zvo.  (iS. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND,  Cr.  Zvo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Leigh (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech,  Post  i6mo.  zs.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

*Lewis  (Mrs.  Qwynn).  A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.Zvo.  y.6d.  net. 

Lisle  (Fortun^ede).  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 
LittlehaIes(H.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  td. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cz.  Zvo.  (s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Locker  (F.).  See  Little  Library. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 
Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cz. 
Zvo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Lover  (Samuel).  See  I.  P.  L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  c.  L.[0.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  : Or,  The  Englishman’s  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap,  ^to.  \s.  net. 


Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  numerous  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Two  Vols. 
Demy  Zvo.  zis.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  ^ 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  : a Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  55.  ; 
India  Paper.,  yj.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : a Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Second  Editio7t.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  5s. ; India  Paper,  yr.  6d. 

Lucian.  .See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde(L.  W.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon(Noel  S.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 

Lyttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.  Cr,  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

M.  M.  HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  WHAT  TO 
WEAR.  Cr.  Zvo.  u.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tague, M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  iSj. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M ‘ Allen  (J.  E.  B.y,  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence  A.).  MARY  STUART. 
With  over  60  Illustrations,  including  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Zvo. 
JOS.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published.  See 
also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

AlcDermott  (E.  R.).  SeefBooks  on  Business. 

M‘Dowall(A.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

A'lackay(A.  M.).  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 

Mahaffy(J.  P.),  Lift.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Maitland  (F.W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND. Royal  Zvo.  js.  6d. 

Malden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Third  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo. 

IS.  6d. 

A SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  SURREY. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  ij.  6d. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  35.61/. 

Marchant(C.  E.)),  M.A.,  and  Cook(A.  M.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition.  Cr, 
Zvo.  35.  6d, 
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Marlowe  (Christopher).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Marr(J.  E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8z'<7.  6r. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  See  Little  Library. 
Masefield, (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

*ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  With  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.  Dc7nySvo.  los.  6d. 
fiet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Maskell  (A.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Mason  (A.  J.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Massee  (Qeorsre).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Massinger  (P.).  See  Standard  Library. 
Masterman  (C.  F.  G.),  M.  A.  TENNYSON 
AS  A RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

*Matheson(Hon.  E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.  Fcap.  Svo.  25.  6d.  net. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PPIIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition,  ^to.  is.  net. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Cr,  Svo,  2s.  net. 
A iso  Cr.  Svo.  2>d.  7iet. 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
author’s  ‘ Peace  or  War  in  South 
Africa.’ 

ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : Discussed  in  Six- 
teen Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  yi.  net, 

Michell  (E.  B.).  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  HAWKING.  With  3 Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Detny  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Millais  (J.  Q.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2 are  in 
Photogravure.  New  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
"^MilIin(G.  P.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6d.  net. 
Minis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Cr,  Svo.  6s. 


Milton  (John),  THE  POEMS  OF,  BOTH 
ENGLISH  AND  LATIN,  Compos’d  at 
several  times.  Printed  by  his  true  Copies. 

The  Songs  were  set  in  Musick  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes,  Gentleman  of  the  Kings 
Chappel,  and  one  of  His  Majesties  Private 
Musick. 

Printed  and  publish’d  according  to  Order, 

Printed  by  Ruth  Raworth  for  Hum- 
phrey Moseley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
signe  of  the  Princes  Armes  in  Pauls  Church- 
yard, 1645, 

See  also  Little  Library  Standard  Library, 
and  R.  F.  Towndrow. 

Minchin  (H.  C.),M.  A.  See  R.  Peel. 

Mitchell (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BKDLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Mitton  (G.  E.).  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.  With  many  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Detny  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

‘Moil  (A.).’  See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 

Money  (L.  Q.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY  Second  Editioji  Detny  Svo. 
5J.  net. 

Montaigne.  See  C.  F.  Pond. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  See  S.  Q.  S. 

Moran  (Clarence  G.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

More  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard  Library. 

Morfill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.Svo.  y.  6d. 

Morich  (R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 

^Morris  (J.).  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  many  portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Detny  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 

Morris  (J.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (Miss  Anderson).  See  Miss  Brod- 
rick. 

THE  MOTOR  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1906. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Dejny  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Moule(H.  C.  Q.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.'A.  See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Munro  (R.),  LL.D.  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Neal  (W.  G.).  See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
• PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Svo.  2s. 

Nimrod.  See  I.  P.  L. 

Norgate  (G.  Le  G.).  SIR  WALTER 
! SCOTT.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  7s,  6d.  net. 
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Norregaard  (B.  W.)«  THE  GREAT 
SIEGE  : The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  Illustrated.  Demyifvo.  10s.  6d.ngt. 

Northcote  (James),  R.A.  THE  CONVER- 
SATIONS OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 
R. A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many  Portraits. 
Demy  Zvo.  lo^.  ()d. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  With  25  Col- 
oured Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
HAGEN.  A New  Edition.  Cr.  6^. 

Novalis.  THEDISCIPLES  ATSAIS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.  Fcap.  '&vo.  3^.  fid. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

A PRIMER  OF  RELIGION.  Fcap  Zvo. 

2S.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman(C.  VV.  C.),  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Oxford.  A HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.  Vol.  II.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated. Deiny  %vo.  loy.  td.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theologj’  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Overton  (J.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A HAND- 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  15^. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  A LOVER’S  DIARY. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  5^. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRE.STRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  ;(^4,  45.  net. 

Parmenter  (John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Percival  Landon.  Quarto. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Pascal.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURES IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Imperial  Quarto.  £2,  12s.  6d. 
net.  See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.  P.  L. 

Paterson(W.  R.)(Eenjamin  Swift).  LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d.  net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  stalk- 
ej'ed  Crustaceans  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a list  of  the  species.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
Peacock  (N.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pearce  (c.  H.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d. 

Peel  (Robert),  and  Minchin  (H.  C.),  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Peters  (J.  P.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Petrie  ( W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. , LL.  D. , Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes,  Cr. 
Zvo.  6^.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Fifth  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  V.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  yi.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr 
Zvo.  2S.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.  Cr.Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethy- 
bridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  Claude  Shepperson. 
Cr.  ^to.  5^.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Pienaar  (Philip).  WITH  STEYN  AND 
DE  WET.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
35.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Plarr  (Victor  G.)  and  Walton  (F.  W.).  A 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  MIDDLE- 
SEX. Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Plato*  See  Standard  Library. 
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Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,' with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  DemyZvo.  los.Gd. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  E.A,,  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Pocock  (Roger).  A FRONTIERSMAN. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two  Volumes.  Denty  Bvo. 
2IS.  net. 

A History  and  a Criticism. 

Peer  (J.  Patrick  Le).  A MODERN 
LEGIONARY.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pollard  (Alice).  See  Little  Books- on  Art. 

Pollard(A.  W.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 
Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Pollard(Bliza  P.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Pond  (C.  P.).  A DAY  BOOK  OF  MON- 
TAIGNE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
net. 

Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
4s.  6d.  '[ 

Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Pradeau  (Q.).  A KEY  TO  THE  TIME 
ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a Dial.  Stnall quarto. 
3r.  6d. 

Prance  (Q.).  See  Half-Crown  Library. 

Prescott  (O.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  87^0.  2S.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A MODERN 
BCEOTIA.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Pugin  and  Rowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  OR  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  In  Three  Volumes.  Small  4to. 
^3i  fict, 

‘ Q ’ (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  See  Half-Crown 
Library. 

Quevedo  Villegas.  See  Miniature  Library. 

G.R.  and  E.S.  THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  8vo. 
as.  6d. 


Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE: and  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).  See  I.P.L. 

♦Raymond  (Walter).  A SCHOOL 
HISTORY  OF  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  xs.  6d. 

A Real  Paddy.  Seel.P-L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  See  S.Q.S. 

Redfern  (W.  B.),  Author  of  ‘ Ancient  Wood 
and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge,’  etc. 
ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES 
AND  ANCIENT  SHOES.  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone.  Quarto, 
£,2,  2S.  net. 

Reynolds.  See  Little  Galleries. 

♦Rhodes  (W.  E.).  A SCHOOL  HISTORY 
OF  LANCASHIRE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
xs.  6d. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).  See  C.  C.  Channer. 

Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  igoi.  Demy  8vo.  x2s.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford, 
1901-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832.  Demy  Evo.  xos.  6d. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQtiarto. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (Sir  G.  S.),  K.C.S.I.  See 

Half-Crown  Library. 

Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a Preface  by  Walter  Lock,"D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

Roe  (Fred).  ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 
CUPBOARDS ; Their  History  and  De- 
scription. Illustrated.  Quarto.  ;^3,  35.  net, 

OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including  a 
frontispiece  in  colour.  DemyEvo.  xos.Sd. 
net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).  ROBERT  HARLEY, 
EARL  OF  OXFORD.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.  qs.  6d. 

This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence, 
See  also  Little  Guides. 
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Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  C>.  ^vo.  as.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  /.  and  II.  6d.  each ; Part 
III.  8if.  ; Part  IP.  lod. 

*Rouse  (W.  H.  D.).  WORDS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WISE : Thoughts  from  Epic- 
tetus and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Edited  by. 
Fcap.  %vo.  3J.  td.  net. 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  Second  Edition,  Cr. 
8z>o.  5s.  net. 

Ruble  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
ooks. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  87>o.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

St.  Anslem.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
St.  Gyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  See  Standard 
Library. 

‘Saki’  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Sales  (St.  Francis  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).  A POPULAR  GUIDE 
TO  DEVON.  Medium  8vo.  6d.  net.  See 
also  Little  Guides. 

Sargeant  (J.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Sathas  (C.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Scott  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Seeley  (H.G.),  F.R.S.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 
AIR.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
♦Selincourt  (E.  de).  A DAY  BOOK  OF 
KEATS.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  net. 

Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH’S 

ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Settle  (J.  H.).  ANECDOTES  OF 

SOLDIERS.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623  ; 1632  ; 1664  ; 
1685.  Each  Fo7tr  Guineas  net.,  or  a com- 
plete set,  Twelve  Guineas  net. 

Folios  3 and  4 are  ready. 

Folio  2 is  nearly  ready. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
General  Editor,  W.  J.  Craig.  An  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited 
with  a full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes, 
and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden,  Litt.D. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited  by  M.  Mac- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE  TEMPEST.  Edited  by  Moreton 
Luce. 

OTHELLO.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Baildon. 

CYMEELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 
THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  Cuningham. 

KING  HENRY  V.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 
ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Edited  by  W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Edited  by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

^TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Edited  by  Moreton 
Luce. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited 
by  C.  Knox  Pooler. 

*TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA.  Edited  by 
K.  Deighton. 

The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Craig.  With  Introductions  and 
Notes.  Pott  i67no.  In  40  Volumes. 
Leather,  price  tj.  7iet  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  lox.  net. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 

8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Sharp  (Cecil).  See  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Shedlock  (J.  S.)  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA.  Cr.  8vo,  5s. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).  ADONAIS ; an  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 
‘ Endymion,’ etc.  Pisa.  From  the  types  of 
Didot,  1821.  2S.  net. 

Sheppard  (H.  F.),  M.A.  See  S.  Baring- 

Gould. 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.  See  S.Q.S. 

I Shipley  (Mary  E.).  AN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN. With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Part  I.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  tiet. 

Sichel  (Walter).  DISRAELI : A Study 
in  Personality  and  Ideas.  With  3 Portraits. 
De7>iy8vo.  \2s.6d.  7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Sime(J.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
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Simonson  (O.  A.).  FRANCESCO 

GUARDI.  With  41  Plates.  Imperial 
^to.  £2,  2S.  net. 

Sketcbley  (R.  E.  D.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Skipton  (H.  P.  K.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY : The  New 
Winter  Resort.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8z^o.  5s.  net. 

Small  (Evan),  M.A.  ^ THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Smallwood  (M.  Q.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Smedley(F.  E.).  See  I.P.L. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.  Two  volumes.  Demy  Svo.  21s. 
net. 

See  also  English  Library. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  See  Little 
Library. 

Smith  (H.  Bompas),  M.A.  A NEW 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

Smith  (R.  Mudie).  THOUGHTS  FOR 
THE  DAY.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3r.  td.  net. 

Smith  (Nowell  C.).  See  W.  Wordsworth. 
Smith  (John  Thomas).  A BOOK  FOR  I 
A RAINY  DAY  : Or  Recollections  of  the 
Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.  Edited  by 
Wilfred  Whitten.  Illustrated.  De77iy 
Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Snowden (C.  E.).  A HANDY  DIGEST  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  De77ty  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
Sophocles.  See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 
South  (Wilton  E.),  M.A.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Southey  (R.).  ENGLISH  SEAMEN. 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

Vol.  I.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Editio7i.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s.  ^ 

Vol.  II.  (Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).  Cr.  Svo.  6r. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

*Staley  (Edgcumbe).  THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Royal  Svo. 
21S.  net. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.  See  Library  of 
Derotion. 

‘Stancliffe.*  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT’S. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Stead  (D.  W.).  See  D.  Gallahcr. 


Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA  : Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.  js. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  IVinth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  2S. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition  revised.  iS/no. 

IS.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  C^SAR. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Second  Edition 
1S77IO.  IS. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  The 
Kings  of  Rome.  187710.  Second  Edition. 

IS.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Te7ith  Edition  Fcap. 
Svo.  ir.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Tenth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Original 
Edition.  2S.  6d.  Key,  35.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  ij.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2s. 
NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  : Miscellaneous 

Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
ir.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  Kej',  2s. 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION : Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Thirteenth  Editio7i.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 

187710.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised. 187710.  IS. 

A SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Cr. 
Svo.  IS.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised. Fcap.  Svo.  IS.  6d. 

GREEK,  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION. Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Seventh  Edition. 
iSmo.  Sd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Cr.  Svo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN "TRANSLATION.  Fzyth  Edi- 
tio7i,  revised,  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
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EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ar.  td. 
Key.  35.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION : Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Twelfth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second Editio7i.  Cr.  %vo.  2s.  6d. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  Third  Edition. 
7J.  (id. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  Demy8vo.  ■js.td. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  12s. 

Library  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  2vols.  2zs.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA.  Edited  and 
arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  6j.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (F.  Q.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University ; Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr. 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

Straker  (F.).  See  Books  on  Business. 


Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc.,  RLA.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ing:;. Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Quai  to.  21s.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a Map.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Sturch(F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING, 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  Solutions  to 
Examination  Que.stions,  1892-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  atid  140  Figures.  Foolscap, 
5s.  net. 

Suckling:  (Sir  John).  FRAGMENTA 
AUREA : a Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeces,  written  by.  And  published 
by  a friend  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Printed  by  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1646. 

Suddards  (F.).  See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  See  I.P.  L. 

Swift  (Jonathan).  THE  JOURNAL  TO 
STELLA.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Sympson(E.  M.),  M.A.,  M.D.  SeeAncient 

Cities. 

Syrett  (Netta).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
Fcat>.  8vo.  2s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2S.  See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Tauler  (J  .).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taunton  (E.  L.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demy8vo.  ios.6d.net. 

Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A. , Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6j.  See  also 
Little  Library. 
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Terry  (C.  S .).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Terton  (Alice).  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
IN  A HOSPITAL.  Cr.  8w.  6d. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 
Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Ed.  Revised.  Cr.  %vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Medium  i6mo.  ^s.  6d.  net.  Also  an  edition 
in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Guides. 

Towndrow  (R.  F.).  A DAY  BOOK  OF 
MILTON.  Edited  by.  Fcap.^vo.  -^s.6d. 
net. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  i6  Illustrations  and 
2 Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demy2>vo.  loj. 
6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
*Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  DANTE 
IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Demy 
8vo.  12S.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WED  and 
Other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  §s. 

Trevelyan(Q.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 
Troutbeck(Q.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrell-Qill  (Frances).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art 

Vardon  (Harry).  THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  lot.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  See  Little  Library. 
Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell  (Col.  L.  A. ),  LL.  D. , C.  B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  2000 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  21s. 
net. 

*Also  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
155  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy 
Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Wade  (Q.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6r. 

Wagner  (Richard).  See  A.  L.  Cleather. 
Wall  (J.  C.).  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  Svo. 
4s.  6d.  net.  See  also  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Walton  (F.  W.).  See  Victor  G.  Plarr. 
Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Library,  and  Little 
Library. 


; Warmelo(D.  S.  Van).  ON  COMMANDO. 

With  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Warren- Vernon  (Hor.  William),  M.A. 
READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE,  chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary 
of  Benvenuto  da  Imola.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  15^. 
net. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  : Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Svo.  2s.  net.  See  also  Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.Svo. 
2S.  See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Webb(W.  T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Webber  (F.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.).  See  Textbooks  of 

Science. 

Weils(J.),M.A.,  FellowandTutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  2^.  6d. 
A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Siarth 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

‘Westminster  Gazette’  Office  Boy 
(Francis  Brown).  THE  DOINGS  OF 
ARTHUR.  Cr.  4to.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Wetmore  (Helen  C.).  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  (‘BufTulo  Bill’). 
Illustrated.  Seco7ui Edition.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Whibley  (C).  See  Half-crown  Library. 
Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR  ORGANISATION 

AND  CHARACTER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Whitaker  (Q.  H.),  iLA.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  6j.  See  also 
Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).  See  Commercial  Series. 
Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARDDE 
C O L I G N Y.  Illustrated.  De?ny  Svo. 

T2S.  6d.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich. AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Svo.  2S.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).  SeeS.Q.S. 

Whitten  (VV.).  See  John  Thomas  Smith. 
Whyte(A.  G.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.  Siarth 
Edition.  Cr.  S710.  5^.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Wilkins  (W.  H.).  B.A.  See  S.Q.S. 

Wilkinson  (J.  Frome).  See  S.Q.S. 

*WilHams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Mirth  for  Motorists.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy  i,to.  35.  td.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  Q.).  See  Ancient  Cities. 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
loj.  (>d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner’s  Books. 

Willson  (Beckles).  LORD  STRATH- 
CONA  : the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated. 
Demy  %vo.  js.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wilmot- Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Cr.  Sva.  Fifth  Ed.  3^.  (>d. 

A Text-book  of  European  History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Cr.Zvo.  2^.  6d. 

See  also  Beginner’s  Books. 

WiIson(Bishop  ,).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M. A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  : Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.  Pott  8z’o.  2s.  6d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  Key, 
5J.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  See  Anti- 
quary’s  Books,  Little  Guides  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

LL.B.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).  DAN  LENO.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Map>s  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

’‘Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS  OF. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
In  Four  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  5s.  net 
each.  See  also  Little  Library. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  M.A. , Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).  See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C.).  TO-DAY.  Fcap.  i6mo. 

IS.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  8vo. 

IS.  6d. 

Wrong  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.  JS.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wyatt  (Kate)  and  Gloag  (M.).  A BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS.  With  24 
Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy  8vo.  loj.  6j. 
net. 

Wylde(A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a Map  and  a Portrait.  Demy  8vo. 
15^.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published 
Wyndham  (George).  THI5  POEMS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  8vo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.  TOS.td. 

Wyon(R.).  See  Half-crown  Library, 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  td. 

Young  (Filson).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.  With  138  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.8vo.  Cloth,  2S.6d.  ; 
paper  hoards,  js.  6d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap,  8vo.  is.6d.net. 


Ancient  Cities 


General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6d.  net. 


Chester.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S- 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Shrewsbury.  By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterbury.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated, 


^Edinburgh.  By  M.  G,  Williamson.  Illus- 
trated by  Herbert  Railton. 

^Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A,, 
M.D.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
^Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 
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Antiquary’s  Books,  Tke 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

A series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities ; 


comprehensive  and  popular,  as 
Deiny  Zvo. 

English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S  B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc., 
F.R.  S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry'  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


well  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 

'js.  6d.  net. 

Arch.,eology  and  False  Antiquities. 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  ByJ.  C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

The  Royal  Forests  of  England.  By  J. 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records. 
By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Illustrated. 

*Seals.  ByJ.  H.Trvey Bloom.  Illustrated. 


Beginner’s  Books,  The 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  ij. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  iWilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  ‘ Makers 
of  Europe.'  Cr.  8vo.  is. 


Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Without 
Answers,  u.  With  Answers,  is.  3^/. 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  IS. 


Business,  Books  on 

Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net, 

A series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  important  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.  The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  separately  all  the  considerable 
industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it,  Some  are  Illustrated.  The  first  volumes  are — 


Ports  and  Docks.  By  Douglas  Owen. 
Railways.  By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.  By  Chas.  Duguid. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Business  of  Insurance.  By  A.  J. 
Wilson. 

The  Electrical  Industry  : Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.  By  A.  G.  Whyte, 
B.  Sc. 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry:  Its  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.  By  David 
Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

The  Money  Market.  By  F.  Straker. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.  By 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Law  in  Business.  By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.  By  Julian  L. 
Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
‘A.  Moil.’ 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.  Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.  By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M. Inst.  C.E.  Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade.  ByJ.  Stephen  Jeans.  Illus- 
trated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 

*The  Coal  Industry.  By  Ernest  Aves. 
Illustrated. 
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Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

A series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 


Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  8va,  12s.  6d,  net. 

Evagrius.  Edited  by  L^on  Parmentier  and 
M.  Biden.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 


The  History  of  Psellus.  Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.  Demy8vo.  x^s.net. 

Ecthesis  Chronica.  Edited  by  Professor 
Lanibros.  De7uy  8vo.  75.  6^/.  net. 

The  Chronicle  of  Morea.  Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.  DemyZvo.  xis.net. 


Churchman's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
xs.  6d.  net. 

Ecclesiastes.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 
D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  xs.  6d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Philippians.  Edited  by  C.  R.  D, 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcap  8vo. 
xs.  6d.  net. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  ij.  6d. 

7iet. 

Isaiah.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  Two 
Vohmtes.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net  each.  With 
Map. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Ephesians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  xs.  6d.  net. 


Churchman’s  Library,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map.  Cr.  8ejo. 
2S.  6d. 

Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B. Sc.,  LL.B.  Cr.  8z>o.  3s.  6d. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 


B3'  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D 
3J.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  and  theNewScholar- 
ship.  ByJ.  W.  Peters,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
The  Churchman’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Church  of  Christ.  By  E.  T.  Green, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Evolution. 
Cr.  8vo. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  %vo. 


A series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 


./Eschylus  — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eu- 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LL.D.  5J. 

Cicero— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 


Cicero — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  ii.,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.  5^. 
Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 


[Couiifiued. 
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Classical  Translations — continued. 

Cicero — De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 

Gardiner,  M.A.  2J.  td. 

Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  2J. 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood)  Translated  by  S. 


T.  Irwin,  M.A.  3^,  6d. 

Sophocles — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  -zs.  6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townsbend.  2s.  6d. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen,  zs,  6d. 


Conunercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo. 

A series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a clear  and  practical  character,  dealing 


with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  e; 

Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  5J. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen’s  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  zs. 
Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  u.  6d. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce,  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  IM.A.  Second  Edition. 

IS.  6d. 

A German  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary,  zs. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Eourth 
Edition,  zs. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign 
Nations.  By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.  zs. 


sential  in  the  business  life. 

A Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.  Third  Edition.  \s.  6d. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F.  G.  Taylor, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  js.  6d. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition,  zs. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition,  zs.  6d. 

A French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  zs. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence. By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  zs. 

A Guide  to  Professions  and  Business. 
By  H.  Jones,  ij.  td. 

The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry.  By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  zs. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition,  zs. 


Connoisseur  s Library,  The 

Wide  Royal  %vo.  25^.  net. 


A sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art, 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and 
duly  treated.  The  first  volumes  are — 

Mezzotint.s.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  With  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

Porcelain.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  19 
Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures.  By  Dudley  Heath.  With  9 
Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 
Photogravure. 


written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 


Ivories.  By  A.  Maskell.  With  80  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

English  Furniture.  By  F.  S.  Robinson. 
With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition. 
^European  Enamels.  By  H.  Cunynghame, 
C.B.  With  many  Plates  in  Collotype  and  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
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Devotion,  Tlie  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 

Small  Pott  8vo,  clothy  2s.  ; leather^  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature  are  furnished  with  such  Introductions 
and  Notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intrusion  between  the  author  and 
the  devout  mind. 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.  D.  Th  rd  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Edited  by  C. 

Bigg,  D.  D.  Fourth  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.  Second  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Second 
Edition. 

The  Temple,  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B D. 

The  Psalms  of  David.  Edited  by  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.  By  Cardinal  Newman 
and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

The  Inner  Way.  By  J.  Tauler.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A. 


On  the  Love  of  God.  By  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  Edited  oyB.  Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.  Edited  by 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

Grace  Abounding.  ByJohnBunyan.  Edited 
by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.  D. 

Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

A Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

Heavenly  Wisdom.  A Selection  from  the 
English  Mystics.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge, 
M.A. 

An  Introduction  to  The  Devout  Life. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 


Methuen’s  Standard  Library 


In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

The  Standard  Library  is  a new  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  finest  v.’orks  of  English  literature.  All  the  great  masters  will  be 
represented,  either  in  complete  works  or  in  selections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  so  that  the 
series  may  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  The  Standard  Library  are  four  ; — i.  Soundness  of  Text.  2.  Cheapness. 
3.  Clearness  of  Type.  ^ 4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Each  volume  con- 
tains  from  100  to  250  pages,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net,  or  in 
cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes 
or  as  Treble  Volumes, 

The  following  books  are  ready  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with  a t,  which  denotes 
that  the  book  is  nearly  ready  : — 


The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  translation  is  by  R.  Graves. 

The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen.  In  5 volumes. 
VoL.  I. — Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Essays  and  Counsels  and  The  New 
Atlantis.  By  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 


IReligio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  The  text  has  been 
collated  by  A.  R.  Waller. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Edmund  Burke. 

IThe  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 
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The  Standard  Library — continued. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  In  2 
volumes. 

+V0I.  I, — Miscellaneous  Poems. 

■fVol.  II. — The  Rowley  Poems. 
fViTA  Nuova.  By  Dante.  Translated  into 
English  by  D,  G.  Rossetti. 

Tom  Jones.  By  Henry  Fielding.  Treble  Vol. 
Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7 double  volumes. 

Vol.  V.  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D.,  but  the  Appendices  of 
the  more  expensive  edition  are  not  given. 
tTHE  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The  Poems  and  Plays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson. 

tVoL.  I. — The  Case  is  Altered.  Every  Man 
In  His  Humour.  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 

The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated  by  E.  de 
Selincourt. 

On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The  translation  is  by  C.  Bigg,  DD.,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  By  William  Law. 

The  Plays  of  Christopher  Marlowe. 
tVol.  I. — Tamburlane  the  Great.  The  Tra- 
gical History  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger. 
tVol.  I. — The  Duke  of  Milan. 


The  Poems  of  John  Milton.  In  2 volumes. 

Vol.  I. — Paradise  Lost. 

The  Prose  Works  OF  John  Milton. 

Vol.  I. — Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates. 

Select  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Vol.  I. — Utopia  and  Poems. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  by 
Sydenham  and  Taylor.  Double  Volume. 
The  translation  has  been  revised  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  .St.  Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  In 
10  volumes. 

Vol.  I. — The  Tempest;  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  ; The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 
Measure  for  Measure ; The  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Vol.  II. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ; Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost;  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ; The  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You 
Like  It. 

Vol.  III. — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ; The 
Winter’s  Tale. 

Vol.  IV. — The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John; 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. ; The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 
fVol.  V. — The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ; The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi.  ; The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  Robert  Southey. 
tTHE  Natural  History  AND  Antiquitiesof 
Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White. 


Half-Crown  Library 

Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Life  of  John.  Ruskin.  By  W.  G. 
Colling  wood,  M.  A With  Portraits.  Sixth 
Edition. 

English  Lyrics.  By  W.  E.  Henley.  Second 
Edition. 

The  Golden  Pomp.  A Procession  of  English 
Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 
Second  Edition. 

Chitral:  The  Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  By 
Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.l.  Third 
Edition.  Illustrated. 


Strange  Survivals  and  Superstitions.  By 
S.  Baring-Gould.  Third  Edition. 
Yorkshire  Oddities  and  Strange  Events. 

By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Fourth  Edition. 
English  Villages.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

A Book  of  English  Prose.  By  W.  E. 

Henley  and  C.  Whibley. 

The  Land  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
Being  a Description  of  Montenegro.  By 
R.  Wyon  and  G.  Prance.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. 


Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books,  The 

Fcap  2)VO.  3^'.  (id.  net  each  vohwie. 

A series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.  The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 


COLOURED  BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  ^vo.  2s.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 

I 


By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Third 
Edition. 
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Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books — continued. 


The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 
With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 

Handley  Cross.  By  R-  S.  Surtees.  With 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 

JoRROCKs’  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 
contains  Aiken’s  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 

The  Analysts  of  the  Hunting  Field.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7 Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
THE  Picturesque.  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  Consolation.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Search  of  a Wife.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  : the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Three  Tours.  ’ With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.*  Two  Volumes. 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Dance  of  Life  : A Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘Doctor  Syntax.’  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

Life  in  London  : or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  : or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 


PLAIN 

The  Grave  : A Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillipis,  R.A. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 


Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  ‘ National  Sports  ’ by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
similar. 

The  Adventures  of  a Post  Captain.  By 
A Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  : or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  : Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O’Dogherty. 
By  a Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
THE  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire:  A Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 

*The  English  Spy.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  With  72  Coloured  Plates  by  R. 
Cruikshank,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood.  Two  Volumes. 


BOOKS 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
—are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

iEsop’s  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 
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Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW,  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


Coloured  Books — continued. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  _ By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  tne  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary  Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 


Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They 
may  be  used  viva  voce  or  as  a written  examination. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.  By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A. 

Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  C. 

G.  Botting,  B.A.  Third  Edition. 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.  Second  Edition. 

Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By 
S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard. 

*A  Key  to  the  above.  Crown  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 
net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 


Junior  School-Books 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

A series  of  elementary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  of  experience. 


A Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Eleventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

The  Gospel  According  TO  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr.  Zvo.  IS.  6d. 

A Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
andanalysis,  and  a chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

A Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A. , 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  A. 

E.  Rubie,  D.D.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

A Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 


Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2 Plates  and 
154  Diagrams.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  6d. 

A Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
With  276  Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2S. 

*A  Junior  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By 
W.  T.  Clough.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  6d. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4 Plates 
and  109  Diagrams.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

A Junior  French  Prose  Composition. 

By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Williamson,  B.  A.  With  Three  Maps.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2J. 
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Leaders  of  Beligioii 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  Portraits. 

Cr.  Bvo.  2S.  7iet. 

A series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 


and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Keble.  By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.  By  R.  L.  Ottley, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  By  E.  L. 
Cutts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Knox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bishop  Ken.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  ByT.  Hodgkin, 
D.C.  L.  Thi'  d Edition. 

John  Donne.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 
J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.  By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Blue  Books,  Tho 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.  Detny  i6fuo.  2s.  6d. 


A series  of  books  for  children.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or 
exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 


1.  The  Castaways  of  Meadowbank.  By 

Thomas  Cobb. 

2.  The  Beechnut  Book.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  The  Air  Gun.  By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A School  Year.  By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  The  Peeles  at  the  Capital.  By  Roger 

Ashton. 


6.  The  Treasure  of  Princegate  Priory, 

By  T.  Cobh. 

7.  Mrs.  Barberry’s  General  Shop.  By 

Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A Book  of  Bad  Children.  By  W.  T. 

Webb. 

9.  The  Lost  Ball.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 


Little  Books  on  Art 


With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  lomo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Second  Edition. 
Bookplates.  E.Almack. 

Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second  Edition. 
Romney.  George  Paston. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.  Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.  Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R 
Gilbert. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Turner.  Frances  Tyrell-Gill. 

Durer.  Jessie  Allen. 

Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 


Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Burne-Jones.  Fortun^e  de  Lisle.  Second 
Edition. 

I Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp 
I Corot.  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 

; Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

. Millet.  Netta  Peacock. 

Illuminated  MSS.  J.  W.  Bradley. 

Christ  IN  Art.  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  , 
Jewellery.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Claude.  Edward  Dillon. 

*The  Arts  of  Japan.  Edward  Dillon. 
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Little  Galleries,  The 

Demy  i6?}io.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 

Little  Guides,  The 

Small  Pott  2>vo,  cloih^  2s.  6d.  net.;  leather^  3^.  ^d.  net. 


Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Sixth 
Edition. 

Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

The  Malvern  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E. 
H.  New. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E. 
H.  New.  Second  Edition. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Norfolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  Boulter. 

Cornwall.  By  A.  L.  Salmon.  Illustrated 
by  B.  C.  Boulter. 

Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Illustrated 
by  J.  Wylie. 

Hertfordshire.  By  H.  W.  Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant, 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Kent.  By  G.  Clinch.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 


Rome  By  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated  by  B. 
C.  Boulter. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  G.  Clinch.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Surrey.  By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Buckinghamshire.  By  K.  S.  Roscoe.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated  by  J. 
Wylie. 

Derbyshire.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Wall. 

TheNorth  Ridingof  Yorkshire.  ByJ.  E. 

Morris.  . Illustrated  by  R.  J.  S.  Bertram. 
Hampshire.  By  J.  C.  Cox.  Illustrated  by 
M.  E.  Purser. 

Sicily.  By  F.  H.  Jackson.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath.  Illustrated. 
Cheshire.  By  W.  M.  Gallichan.  Illustrated 
by  Elizabeth  Hartley. 

Northamptonshire.  By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Illustrated. 

*Thb  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  E. 
Morris.  Illustrated. 

*Oxfordshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New. 

*St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  By  George  Clinch. 
Illustrated  by  Beatrice  Alcock. 


Little  Library,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Small  Pott  8vo.  Each  Volume^  cloth.,  IJ.  6d.  net ; leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  The  books  are 
edited  with  the  most  scholarly  care.  Each  one  contains  an  introduction  which 
gives  (i)a  short  biography  of  the  author  ; (2)  a critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where 
they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  volume  has  a photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 
great  care. 


Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two 
Volumes. 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E.  V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON.  Edited  by  Edward 
Wright. 
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Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay, 
Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited 
by  E.  Denison  Ross. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE  Edited  by  M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Edited 
by  F.  FIindes  Gkoome.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE.  Edited  by  John 
Sam  pson. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN:  with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Deane. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Edited  by  Anne 
Matheson.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Darlev  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Perrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Edited 
by  A.  Goodrich  - Freer  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 

GaskelKMrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Second  Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Keats  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS.  Edited 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  A reprint  of  the 
First  Edition. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELF, CTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW.  Edited  by 

L.  M.  Faith  FULL. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL.  Edited  by  E. 
Wright. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir(D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  FIenderson. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhope.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Powell. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M. A. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A. 

IN  ME  MORI  AM.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.^  Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  EditedbvS.  Gwynn. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.  Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATFI.  Edited 
by.  Eighth  Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  find  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson. 
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Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor  : A Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
2'2mo.  Leather,  -is.  net. 

PoLONius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.  Demy  ^imo.  Leather,  zs.  net. 

The  RubAiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  1st  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Edition.  Leather,  \s.  net. 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  From 
the  edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in 
the  year  1764.  Medium  -^zmo.  Leather, 
zs.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather,  zs.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.  Leather,  zs.  net. 


Oxford  Biographies 


Fcap.  ?)V0.  Each  volu7ne,  cloth  ^ 

These  books  are  written  by  scholars 
literary  skill  with  the  power  of  popular 
authentic  material. 

Dante  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 
D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition. 

Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howard.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Tennyson.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter  Raleigh.  By  I.  A.  Taylor.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

Erasmus.  By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

The  Young  Pretender.  By  C.  S.  Terry. 
With  12  Illustrations. 


2s.  6d.  fiet ; leather,  ji'.  (id.  net. 

of  repute,  who  combine  knowledge  and 

presentation.  They  are  illustrated  from 

Robert  Burns.  By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
With  12  Illustrations. 

Chatham.  By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Anna  M.  Stod- 
dart.  With  16  Illustrations. 

Canning.  By  W.  Alison  Phillips.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield.  By  Walter  Sichel.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe.  By  H.  G.  Atkins.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. 

*P'enelon.  By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  With 
12  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 


French  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

A Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cro7vn  Bz/o.  6s.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Key  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6j.  net. 

Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 

Key  (Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  J. 
Morich.  Sixth  Edition. 


Key  (Third  Editioti)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  tiet. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 
Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Key  (Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
7J.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowdcn-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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Science,  Textbooks  of 


Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  B. 

Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  35.  (>d. 
Practical  Physics.  By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc., 
M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  3r.  td. 

Practical  Chemistry.  Part  i.  By  W. 
French,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  Fourth  Edition. 
\s.  td.  Part  II.  By  W.  French,  M.A. , and 
T.  H.  Boardman,  1\I.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  xs.  6d. 


i.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
By  C.  T.  Minis,  M.I.M.E.  Cr.  Zvo. 
35.  6d. 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson, 
B.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  2J.  6d. 

^Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  By 
A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
that  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 


Trade  Unionism — New  and  Old.  By  G. 

Howell.  Third  Edition. 

The  Commerce  of  Nations.  By  C.  F. 

Bastable,  IM.A.  Third  Edition. 

The  Alien  Invasion.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 
The  Rural  Exodus.  By  P.  Anderson 
Graham. 

Land  Nationalization.  By  Harold  Cox, 
B.A.  Second  Edition. 

A Shorter  Working  Day,  By  H.  de  B. 

Gibbins  and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 

Back  to  the  Land.  An  Inquiry  into  Rural 
Depopulation.  By  H.  E.  Moore. 

Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corners.  By  J.  Stephen 
Jeans. 


The  Factory  System.  By  R.  W.  Cooke 
Taylor. 

Women’s  Work.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss 
Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

Socialism  and  Modern  Thought.  By  M. 
Kaufifmann. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  ByJ. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Life  in  West  London  By  Arthur  Sherwell, 
M.A.  Third  Edition. 

Railway  Nationalization.  By  Clement 
Edwards. 

University  and  Social  Settlements.  By 
W.  Reason,  M.A. 


Technology,  Textbooks  of 


Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


How  TO  Make  a Dress.  By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  Clare  Hill.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

2J. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tile Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
Zvo.  js.  6d. 

Builders’  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  Zvo.  4J.  6d. 

R^;pouss6  Metal  Work.  By  A.  C.  Plorth. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 


Theology,  Handbooks  of 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D. , Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 

and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
of  the  questions  dealt  with ; in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  07ie 
Volume.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ios.6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  FIistory  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  Demy 
Zvo.  lor.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
AND  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Deviy  Zvo.  loj.  6d. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
ByJ.  F.  Bethune  Baker,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d. 
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Westminster  Commentaries,  The 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland’s  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ; but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D. 
Fourth  Editioi  Demy  Zvo.  zos.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  6s. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  los,  6d. 


The  First  Ei  istle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  6j. 

The  Epistle  of  St,  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowhng, 
M.A.  Dezny  Zvo.  6s, 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6i-. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Cr.  Zvo.  65. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PETER,  A PARASITE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Anstey  (F.).  Author  of  ‘Vice  Versa.’  A 
BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.  Illustrated 
by  Bernard  Partridge.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Bacheller  (Irving),  Author  of  ‘ Eben  Holden . ’ 
DARREL  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MY.STERY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Baring-Qould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  bj. 

URITH.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvc.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JACf^UETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s, 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 


DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Editio7i. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MISS  QUILLET.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY.  A New  Edition.  6d. 
.See  also  Strand  Novels  and  Books  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Barlow  (Jane).  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
SHAMROCK.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  See  also 
Strand  Novels. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LADY  ELECTRA.  Second  Edition. 

, Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels  and  S.  Crane. 
Begbie  (Harold).  THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustrations  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  • Second  Edition, 
Cr,  Zvc.  6s. 
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Benson  (E.  F.)  DODO.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8z'o.  6s.  See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Benson  (Margaret).  SUBJECT  TO 
VANITY.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Bourne  (Harold  C.).  See  V.  Langbridge. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  THE  YEIAR 
ONE:  A Page  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A BRANDED  NAME.  Cr.  8-jo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  ‘The  Lake  of 
Wine.'  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
J'ESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8z>o.  6s. 

A JAY  OF  ITALY.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Clifford  (Hugh).  A FREE  LANCE  OF 
TO-DAY.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  See  Strand  Novels 
and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Cobb  (Thomas).  A CPIANGE  OF  FACE. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Twenty-Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

VENDETTA.  Twenty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6r. 

THELMA.  Thirty-Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

ARDATH  : THE  STORY  OF  A DEAD 
SELF.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Fortieth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fiftieth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  167th 
Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  I'^oth  Thousand.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN  : A SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  134/^  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BOY.  A New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

JANE.  A New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of ‘The  Raiders,’ 
etc.  LOCHINVAR.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Crpker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8>vo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  E'ourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

Dawson  (Francis  W.).  THE  SCAR.  Cr. 

8vo.  6s. 

Dawson  (A.  J).  DANIEL  WHYTE. 

Cr.  Svo.  3i.  6d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan),  Author  of  ‘ Sherlock 
ilolmes,’  ‘The  White  Company,’  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  ThirdEdition. 
Cr.8vo.  6s.  See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Sec  also  Strand  Novels. 

Find  later  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo..  6j. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Fitzpatrick  (K.)  THE  WEANS  AT 
ROWALLAN.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Fitzstephen  (Gerald).  MORE  KIN 
THAN  KIND.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  LUCIAN  THE 

DREAMER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of ‘The  Stolen 
Emperor.’  THE  SLAKING  OF  THE 
SWORD.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

■'‘THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Fuller=Maitland  (Mrs.),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Day  Bookof  Bethia  Hardacre.’  BLANCHE 
ESMEAD.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  ‘ Lady  Baby. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  IMPROBABLE  IDYL.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Gerard  (Emily).  THE  HERONS’ 
TOV/ER.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Gissing  (George),  Author  of  ‘Demos,’  ‘In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,’  etc.  THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.  Second  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  -i^s.  6d. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
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THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Harrod  (F.)  (Prances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Herbertson  (Agnes  Q.).  PATIENCE 
DEAN.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  8t>o.  ^s.  6d. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  8z;o.  6s. 
Hobbes  (John  Oliver),  Author  of  ‘ Robert 
Orange.’  THE  SERIOUS  WOOING. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Tenth  JSditicn.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  SixthEdition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  ‘ A Cardinal  and 
his  Conscience,’  etc.,  etc.  THE  LADY 
OF  LYTE.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6^-. 
Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Housman  (Clemence).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIRAGLOVALEDEGALIS.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  ‘ Captain 
Kettle.’  MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER. 
Third  Edition.  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 

Twenty-Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  3^.  6d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Sixth- 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  87)0.  6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  AMBASSADORS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Janson  (Gustaf).  ABRAHAM’S  SACRI- 
FICE. Cr.  87JO.  6s. 

Keays  (H.  A.  Mitchell).  HE  THAT 
EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Langbridge  (V.)  and  Bourne  (C. 
Harold.).  THE  VALLEY  OF  IN- 
HERITANCE.  Cr.  87/0.  6s. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  WITH  ESSEX 
IN  IRELAND.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Lawson  (Harry),  Author  of  ‘When  the 
Billy  Boils.’  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
BUSH.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Levett=Yeats  (S.).  ORRAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Long  (J.  Luther),  Co-Author  of  ‘ The 
Darling  of  the  Gods.’  MADAME 
BUTTERFLY.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
SIXTY  JANE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Lowis  (Cecil).  THE  MACHINATIONS 
OF  THE  MYO-OK.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  i,2.nd  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

M’Carthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of  ‘ If  I were 
King.’  THE  LADY  OF  LOYALTY 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8710.  6j. 

Macdonald  (Ronald).  THE  SEA  MAID. 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8?jo.  6s. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  New 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA’S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A LOST  ESTATE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
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GRAN’MA’S  JANE.  Cr.  8e-/>.  6^. 

MRS.  PP:TER  HOWARD.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A WINTER’S  TALE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS,  A New 
Edition.  Cr.  8w.  6s. 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.  Second  Ed.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s.  See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Marriott  (Charles),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Column,'  GENEVRA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A DUEL.  Cr.  Zz>o.  6s. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.),  Author  of  ‘The  Four 
Feathers,’  etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  'Cornin’  thro’ 
the  Rye.’  HONEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  FERRYMAN.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  ‘The  Ragged 
Messenger.’  VIVIEN.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Meade  (L.T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zz>o.  6s. 

RESURGAM.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

VICTORY.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Girls  and  Boys. 
Meredith  (Ellis).  HEART  OF  MY 
HEART.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

‘Miss  Molly’  (The  Author  oQ-  THE 
GREAT  RECONCILER.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

IN  THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  RISING. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  RED  DERELICT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Montresor  (F.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges.’  THE  ALIEN. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  65. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREE'TS.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  EdU 
tion,  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  n 


Nesbit  (R.).  (Mrs.  E.  Bland).  THE  RED 
llUb'SE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 
COUNTY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Z7)o.  6s. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

NIGEL’S  VOCATION.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Eighth 
Editiojt.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
Oxenham  (John),  Author  of  ‘ Barbe  of 
Grand  Bayou.  ’ A WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THREE  FANTASIES. 
Cr.  Zvo.  IS. 

BINDLEY  KAYS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH : 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 
Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zz>o.  6s. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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THE  RIVER.  Third  Edition.  Cr,  8vo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z>o.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  With  a Frontis- 
piece. Third  Edition.  Cr.  87/17.  6^. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8x10.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 

BRENDLE.  Second  Editioxi.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
‘Q,’  Author  of  ‘Dead  Man’s  Rock.’  THE 
WHITE  WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  WOOING  OF 
SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

Rhys  (Grace)  and  Another.  THE  DI- 
VERTED VILLAGE.  Illustrated  by 
Dorothy  Gwyn  Jeffreys.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).  LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ERB.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6/i^. 

MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Cr.  8xjo. 
3^.  61^. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).  THE  TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  8vo. 
2,s.  6d. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  6vo.  6s. 
ABANDONED.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).  ANTHEA’S  WAY. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.  Cr. 
8z>o.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MRS.  LYGON’S  HUSBAND.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  THE  MESS  DECK 
Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 


Sonnischsen (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Thompson  (Vance).  SPINNERS  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Urquhart  (M.),  A TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE. Second  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Waineman  (Paul).  BY  A FINNISH 
LAKE.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.  Cr. 

8vo.  6s.  See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Waltz  (E.  C.).  THE  ANCIENT  LAND- 
M.^-RK  : A Kentucky  Romance.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALARUMS 
AND  EXCURSIONS.  Cr.  8z>o.  6s. 
CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.  Third  Eaition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  With  8 Ulus- 
trations  by  Frank  Craig.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6i. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Wells  (H.  G.>.  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Wey  man  (Stanley),  Author  of ‘A  Gentleman 
of  France.’  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 

White  (Stewart  E.),  Author  of  ‘ The  Blazed 
Trail.’  CONJUROR’S  HOUSE.  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.  Second  Editiofi. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

White  (Percy).  THE  SYSTEM.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PATIENT  MAN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Barnstormers.’  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr,  8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PAPA.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

*LADY  PETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  : Being  the 
Romance  of  a Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.  Illustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6j, 

Wyllarde  (Dolf),  Author  of  ‘ Uriah  the 
Hittite.’  THE  PATHWAY  OF  THE 
PIONEER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
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Cr.  Svo.  Cloth,  IJ.  net. 


Encouraged  by  the  great  and  steady  sale  of  their  Sixpenny  Novels,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
determined  to  issue  a new  series  of  fiction  at  a low  price  under  the  title  of ‘The  Strand 
Novels.’  These  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
quality  may  be  gauged  fronr  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  early  volumes  of 

the  series.  , .... 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  as  a si.x  shilling 
novel  that  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  price  is  One  Shilling  7iet. 
They’ feel  sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  books  can 
be  seen  at  all  good  booksellers. 

The  first  volumes  are— 


Balfour  (Andrew).  VENGEANCE  IS 
MINK. 

TO  ARMS. 

Baring“Qould  (S.).  MRS.  CURGENVEN 
OF  CURGENVEN. 

*DOMITIA. 

*THE  FROBISHERS. 

Barlow  (Jane),  Author  of  ‘Irish  Idylls. 
FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE 
WEST 

\ CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 

^‘THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 

Barr  (Robert).  THE  VICTORS. 

Bartram  (George).  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Dodo.’  THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles  (Q.  Stewart).  A STRETCH  OFF 
THE  LAND. 

Brooke  (Emma).  THE  POET’S  CHILD. 

Bullock  (Shan  F.).  THE  BARRYS. 

THE  CHARMER. 

THE  SQUIREEN. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

^FORTUNE’S  MY  FOE. 

Capes  (Bernard).  AT  A WINTER’S 
KI  RE 

Chesney  (W^eatherby).  THE  BAPTIST 
RING. 


THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 

THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 

JOHN  TOPP. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

Collingwood  (Harry).  THE  DOCTOR 
OF  THE  ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford  (L.  Cope).  SONS  OF  ADVER- 
SITY. 

Crane  (Stephen).  WOUNDS  IN  THE 
RAIN. 

Denny  (C.  E.).  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
UPFOLD  MANOR. 

Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF’S 
BREED. 

Dickinson  (Evelyn).  THE  SIN  OF 
ANGELS. 


Duncan  (Sara  J.).  *THE  POOL  IN  THE 
DESERT. 

*A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 

Embree  (C.  F.).  A HEART  OF  FLAME. 

Fenn  (Q.  Manville).  AN  ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

Findlater  (Jane  H.).  A DAUGHTER  OF 
STRIFE. 

*Findlater(Mary).  OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Forrest  (R.  E.).  THE  SWORD  OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  MISS  ERIN. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  THINGS  THAT 
HAVE  HAPPENED. 

Gilchrist (R.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKK. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

THE  INCA’S  TREASURE. 

Gordon  (Julien).  MRS.  CLYDE. 

WORLD’S  PEOPLE. 

Goss  (C.  F.).  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
DAVID  CORSON. 

*Gray  (E.  M ‘Queen).  MY  STEWARD- 

SHIP. 

Hales  (A.  G.).  JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 

Hamilton  (Lord  Ernest).  MARY  HAMIL- 
TON. 

Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).  A PRINCESS 
OF  THE  HILLS.  Illustrated. 

Hooper  (1.).  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 

Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

‘Iota’  (Mrs.  Caffyn).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

*Jepson  (Edgar).  KEEPERS  OT  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Kelly  (Florence  Finch).  WITH  HOOPS 
OF  STEEL. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  MAELCHO. 

Linden  (Annie).  A WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. 

*Lorimer  (Norma).  JOSIAH’S  WIFE. 

Lush  (Charles  K.).  THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonell  (Anne).  THE  STORY  OF 
TERESA 

Macgrath  (Harold).  THE  PUPPET 
CROWN. 
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Mackle  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 
IN  THE  DESERT. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN. 

^GARNERED. 

*A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

LOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 

Mayall  (J.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYREN. 

Monkhouse  (Allan).  LOVE  IN  A LIFE. 

Moore  (Arthur).  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nesbit  (Mrs.  Bland).  THE  LITERARY 
SENSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  AN  OCTAVE. 

01iphant(Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  TWO  MARY’S. 

Penny  (Mrs.  Frank).  A MIXED  MAR- 
AGE. 

Phiiipotts  (Eden).  THE  STRIKING 
HOURS. 

FANCY  FREE. 

Pryce  (Richard).  TIME  AND  THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall  (J.).  AUNT  EETHIA’S  BUTTON. 

^Raymond  (Walter).  FORTUNE’S  DAR- 
LING. 

*Rayner  (Olive  Pratt).  ROSALBA. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  DIVERTED  VILL- 
AGE. 


Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 

Roberton(M.  H.).  A GALLANT  QUAKER. 
Saunders  (Marshall).  ROSE  A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Sersreant  (Adeline).  ACCUSED  AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT  LADY. 

*THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 

*THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  JIM  TWELVES. 
^Strain  (E.  H.).  ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET. 
Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 
Stuart  (Esm&).  CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland  (Duchess  of).  ONE  HOUR 
AND  THE  NEXT. 

Swan  (Annie).  LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
Swift  (Benjamin).  SORDON. 
Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  THE  ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Trafford=Taunton  (Mrs.E.W.).  SILENT 
DOMINION. 

^Upward  (Allen).  ATHELSTANE  FORD. 
Waineman  (Paul).  A HEROINE  FROM 
FINLAND. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 

‘Zack.’  TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Illustrated.  Crown  %vo.  33'.  6^/. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.  Second  Edition. 

The  Icelander’s  Sword.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet.  By  Harry 
Collingwood. 

Little  Peter.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Second 
Edition. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell. 


The  Secret  of  Madame  de  Monluc.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Mdlle.  Mori.” 

Syd  Belton  : Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Red  Grange.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

Hepsy  Gip.sy.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  •zs.  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.  By  L.  T.  Meade 
Second  Edition. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  By  Mr.s.  M.  E. 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  comes  Home.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexaaidre  Dumas 


Price  6d. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  With  a long 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Double 
volume. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves.  Second  Edition. 
Robin  Hood.  A Sequel  to  the  above. 

The  Corsican  Brothers. 

Georges. 


Double  Volutnes,  is. 

Crop-Eared  Jacquot;  Jane;  Etc. 
Twenty  Years  After.  Double  volume. 
Amaury. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

The  Snowball,  and  Sultanetta. 
Cecile  ; OR,  The  W’edding  Gown. 
ACTIa. 
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The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

Part  I.  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  Double 
Volume. 

Part  H.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask- 
Double  Volume. 

The  Convict’s  Son. 

The  Wolk-Lkaoek. 

Nanon;  ok,  The  Women’  War.  Double 
volume. 

Pauline;  Murat;  and  Pascal  Bruno. 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphilk. 
Fernande. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Catherine  Blum. 

The  Chevalier  D’Harmental.  Double 
volume. 

Sylvandire. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 
Conscience. 

Pere  La  Ruine, 

*Henri  of  Navarre.  The  second  part  of 
Queen  Margot. 

The  Great  Massacre.  The  first  part  of 
Queen  Margot. 

The  Wild  Duck  Shooter. 

niuBtrated  Edition. 

Demy  2,vo.  Cloth. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  bv  F rank  Adams.  t.s.  6d. 


The  Prince  of  Thieves.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams.  2S. 

Robin  Hood  the  Outlaw.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams,  zs. 

The  Corsican  Brothers.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  A.  M.  M‘Lellan.  is.  6d. 

The  Woi.f-Leader.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams,  u.  6d. 

Georges.  Ilhislraled  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 

2J. 

Twenty  Years  After.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams.  35'. 

Amaury.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 
Browne,  zs. 

The  Snowball,  and  Sultanetta.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams,  zs. 

The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F rank  Adams, 

Parti.  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  3^. 

Part  II.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  3^. 
Crop-Eared  Jacquot;  Jane;  Etc.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne,  zs. 
The  Castle  of  Eppstein.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Stewart  Orr.  15.  6d. 

Act6.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 
Browne,  li'.  6d. 

Cecile;  or.  The  Wedding  Gown.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 
iJ.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphile. 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 

IS.  6d^ 


Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Books 


Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU’PENNY. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (B.  F.).  DODO. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 
Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 

JAPAN. 


Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

CaffynKMrs).,'(‘ Iota’).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

*Capes  (Bernard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
WINE. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  'W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH’S  CRIME. 

Connell  (F.  Norreys).  THE  NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS. 

A STATE  SECRET. 

ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  YISION  OF 
DANTE  (CARY). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).  A YOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION 

THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
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Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS 

Findlater  (Jane  H.).  THE  GREEN 
graves  of  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

GaskelUMrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL- 
LER* 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM’S 
FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

*Levett- Yeats (S.  K.).  THE  TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).  THE  CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

Marchmont  (A  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY’S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 


SAM’S  SWEETHEART 
Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).  DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN. 

Moore  (Arthur).  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 
Morrison  (Arthur).  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit(E.).  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE. 

GILES  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  ' t 

01iphant(Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  PRODIGALS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

Ridge(W.  Pett).  A SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W,  Clark).  A MARRIAGE  AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  MASTER  OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Illustrated. 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated. 

ASK  MAMMA.  Illustrated. 

Valentine  (Major  E.  S,).  VELDT  AND 
LAAGER. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR.  SMITH. 
THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER. 
WaUace^(General  Lew).  BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriot).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Well8(H.  G.).  THESTOLEN  BACILLUS. 
*White  (Percy).  A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 
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